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most healtbf In BeDgBl-~(beiU') — while wbea lost sammer & few 
CB^es of plague broke out the authorities Bucceedcd in promptly 
itunpingf out the disease, thanka m g^at meaanre to the aciiou 
of prominent Nutives in allowing themselvea to be inoculated in 
the presenoe of tbooBands of their fellow oountrymen. One 
■would have thought that after the eipecience of the la«t 
twentj-two years the time had oome for wme eitendoD of the 
rights and privileges of self-government. (Hear, hear.) But the 
present QoTemment wbb of a different mind ; it was in fact taking 
away those privileges — [" Shame ")— and was vesting the powers 
hitherto exenused by the elected commiasionerB in a small body of 
twelve men, only four of whom were to be elected by the people. The 
reault would be that instead of having popular government thef would 
have despotic government. Tbia change would be fatal io Calcutta 
even from a sanitary point of view, for such a city could not be 
pioperly nJed without the co-operation of the leadets of the people. 
He did not daim that Calcutta was an ideal city, but a great deal 
had been done in the past to improve it and mach still remained to be 
done ; and by taking away from the elected commissioners the powets 
they had eo long exercised with moderation and patriotism and by 
investing them in a small bady of m«n who would be paid fees for 
attending the Council, they were turning back the hands of the clock 
and were withdrawing the trust whic^ had in the past been reposed 
in the people. That surely was a fatal mistake. (Hear, hear.) It 
was a policy which was to his knowledge arousing grave snspicion 
throngbont Bengal. The impression was gaining gronnd tbrongbont 
India that it was not possible to gain new privileges by peaceable 
methods. That was a dangeroiu lesson to teach the people, and it 
was not wise or safe to deepen the impression. (Hear, hear.) He 
only hoped that Qtosa who were in power wonld see the wisdom and 
expediency of adopting the policy embodied in the words of the 
resolution which he had the honour to move. (Cheers.) 

Mr. ZU.UCDIH A. Biaxm. seconded. It seemed to him, he said, to 
be the irony of fate that while the Oovemment were obliged to 
acknowledge Uie ef&dency of the Calcutta Corporation they were 
. seekiDg to deprive it of its rights and to declare that it was not worthy 
of the self- government which it had enjoyed for twenty-two yearB, 
The course of a nation's career was fixed by the policy of its rulera. 
and the new departore of the present Qovenunent must necessarily 
temd to the deteriot^tiOD mca«lly, intelleotuall; and physically, of 
India. (Hear, hear.) 

Hi. a. K. DoBAij) in supporting the resolution said he did not 
believe that the English, Scotch, or Irish people wonld approve any 
diminution of the present dimessionB of self-government in India. 
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Mr. B. C. Sbn said that as one of a younger generation he looked 
«t this matter from an entirely different point of view from that adopted 
by Mr. Datt. He was one of those who considered that English 
justice WHS a myth and not an absolute reality, and that English 
Gk)yernment meant the administration of slow poison to the people. 
Tti<^i«.tih must rely on themseUres and prove to the English people 
-that they desired these reforms. History showed that England 
only helped those nations which themselves demonstrated their desire 
for assistance. 

The resolution was then put and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. BiPiN Chandba Pal proposed : — 

'^ That this Meeting condemns the new Sedition Law of India, (1) 
which makes invidious distiuotions between different classes of her 
Majesty^s subjects ; (2) which seeks to restrict the free discussion of 
Indian measores by her Majesty's Indian subjects in England, by 
threats of prosecution on their return to India; (3) which takes away 
the liberty of the Press that has been enjoyed in India for over half 
a century, and substitutes a method of repression unworthy of the 
British Government ; (4) which empowers magistrates in India, who 
are heads of the police, to demand security for good behaviour from 
-editors of newspapers, to refuse such security when offered, and to 
«end the editors to gaol with hard labour without trial for any speeijic 
offence ; (5) and lastly, which is based on suspicion and distrust 
against the people, and is thereby calculated to alienate the people 
and weaken the foundations of the British Empire in the East." 

He claimed that as an Indian journalist with twenty years' experience 
he was especially qualified to speak to this resolution, for he had 
travelled all over India speaking on a variety of subjects, and he well 
knew the danger he ran of being called upon by a district magistrate 
to execute a bond of good behaviour. It was difficult to propose this 
resolution without bring^g oneself within reach of the law, for every 
line of it was seditipus according to the law. (Laughter.) It 
brought into contempt the makers of the law, and he was bound to 
say that by doing away with the liberty of the Press they were doing 
away with a great safety valve. The case of the Natu brothers had 
recently shown how men could be imprisoned without trial for any 
«pecific offence, and he would point out how little reliance could be 
placed on the district magistrates. English magistrates had wrongly 
interpreted the law already, and how much more likely were Native 
magistrates to do so. The new law was certain to weaken the founda- 
tions of the British empire in the EaHt. Many of them knew of the state 
of anarchy which prevailed before British rule obtained in India, but 
a new generation was growing up which had no such knowledge and 
which judged India by its present state. Among these the new law 
would arouse suspicion. Why should they be distrusted ? It was 
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INDIANS IN ENGLAND. 



THE INDIAN CONFERENCE IN LONDON. 



XTTHILE the Fourteentli Indian National Congress was 
T T meeting at Madras on Wednesday, the London 
Indian Society held the annual Conference of all Indians 
resident in the United Kingdom at the Westminster Town 
Hall. A large force of Indians, various in race, religion, 
and profession, together with a considerable sprinkling of 
English ladies and gentlemen, received with acclamation 
the venerable and revered President, Mr. Dababhai Naoroji. 
Elsewhere in our present issue we print a full report of 
the proceedings. The resolutions were carefully drafted to 
cover the main points of larger immediate interest. They 
were put before the meeting in speeches of remarkable 
ability, cogency, and lucidity ; and several of the speakers 
rose to real eloquence, forcibly impressing the audience. 
It was very gratifying to observe the increasing interest in 
Indian affairs manifested by the English visitors, many 
•of whom supported the various resolutions in emphatic 
yet well-weighed terms. Again there was heard a warlike, | 
note from some of the younger Indians, a not unnatural I 
manifestation mdeed, though not altogetner politic ; but it f 
ought to serve the very important purpose of suggesting to 
the authorities some keener sense of the gross impolicy of 
■exasperating men who wish nothing better than reasonably 
fair treatment for their countrymen and their country. It 
was impossible for any unbiassed mind to listen to the 
arguments urged by the speakers without being moved to 
profound sympathy, and without being amazed that policy 
should be so perverse as to create such grounds of 
<3omplaint and to labour to repress instead of endeavouring 
to conciliate. Where, one could not but ask oneself, is 
"that " effective association " of the Indians with English- 
men whereby we hope to aid them in " the task of working 
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out for themsclvea a larger and a better political and social 
ideal " ? 

The Conference, in gratitude and with right feeling, 
passed an unanimous resolution of cnndolonco with the 
family of the late Maharaja of l^arbhang-n, who was a 
good and firm, if unostentatious, friend of the Congresf; 
movement. Mr. Naoroji moved the firet resolution fi'om 
the chair. It rests, as will he seen, on two hases. The 
first basis represents a claim that Mr. Naoroji haw urged 
HO consistently and steadily that the Briti.ih public can 
hardly fail to bo ashamed that tJie demand still remains 
unsatisfied. It is the claim of fulfilment of "the oft 
declared and pledged policy of the British people, throiigh 
Acts and rosolutiona of Parliament and I'roclamations of 
her Majesty the (Jueen, to treat Indians exactly as Uritish 
subjects in this country." As Mr, Naoroji again said, it is 
surely sad to think how this solemn and reiterated proiriise 
has been allowed to degenerate to what Lord f^alisbury 
called a "political hj-pocrisy;" and it ouglit to need no 
argument that the pledge should be adeemed without 
further delay. The second basis of the resolution is the 
distinguished "loyalty, heroism, and soldierly cj^ualitie^" 
of the Indians engaged "in the recent war beyond the 
frontier and in all preceding wars." "In all preceding 
wars " observe, as well as in the recent campaigns. This 
is a point that is too often forgotten by Englishmen. 
They ought to remember that for every Englishman with 
Clive in the decisive battle of Plaasey, there were two 
SepoyB. And so it has been all the way down the 
centuries of Indian conquest. The British Empire in 
India has been raised on the blood and bones and money 
of Indians in a very literal fashion. Mr. Mahtab ^ingh 
drove home the point effectively. On these two sobd 
bases, then, the resolution demands "that Indians should 
be allowed (^mmissions and command in the Indian 
army in the same manner and through the same 
methods as are open to Englishmen, by competition 
and training, and by promotion for distinguished 
ability and gallantry in the field." Possibly enough, 
as one speaker remarked, Englishmen may dislike to 
serve under the command of Indian officers. But it is 
part of the price we must pay for our Imperial boast if 
our Imperidism is to be anything but the pinchbeck 
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KEPORT OF THE CONFERENCE OF 

INDIANS RESIDENT IN THE 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

# 

A Conference of All the Indians resident in the United King- 
dom, convened by the London Indian Society, was held on 
Monday evening, June 20th, at St. Martin's Town Hall, Charing 
Cross. There was a large attendance of ladies and gentlemen ; 
-and Mr. D. Naoroji, on taking the chair, was loudly cheered. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said : Ladies and 
-Gentlemen, — we are met together to-day to consider four im- 
portant resolutions, and I am glad to say that the second will 
be proposed by our friend Mr. Dutt, so long and honourably 
connected and so well acquainted with the Indian Civil Service. 
(Cheers.) The third will be moved by Mr. Bose, a barrister of 
long standing and successful practice ; and the last will be in the 
hands of Mr. Khalil, one of our hopeful and promising workers. 
I have been asked to move the first resolution. It is a very 
important one. We know there is a great deal of agitation 
about the currency question. It is a very troublesome question, 
it is true, but at the same time on it depends the welfare of 
hundreds of millions of people. The resolution is as follows : — 

"That fall or rise in exchange does not in itself matter in true 
international trade, which adjusts itself automatically to the require- 
ments of exchange ; that closing the mints or introducing the Gold 
Standard does not and cannot save a single farthing to the Indian tax- 
payers in their remittances for * Home Charges ' ; that closing the 
mints and thereby raising the true rupee of about iid. of gold, to a 
false rupee of i6d. of gold is a covert act of exacting /^$ per cent, more 
taxation from the Indian taxpayers, and at the same time of increasing 
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the salaries of officials, and other payments in India by Government 
to the same extent ; that the introduction of Gold Standard will simply 
add more to the existing grievous burdens of the taxpayers, to the 
extent of the cost of the alteration ; that the real cause of the terrible 
evils of poverty, famine, plague, false currency, etc., is what Lord 
Salisbury truly calls the * bleeding ' of India (or, as he says, * India 
must be bled *), and the * bleeding * is further increased by the fall in 
exchange or rise in gold ; that until this most deplorable * bleeding ' of 
India is stopped there is little chance, if any, of saving India and the 
British Empire from serious disasters or destruction ; and lastly, that 
the constitution of the present Currency Committee is utterly un- 
satisfactory, as the suffering Indian taxpayer is not at all represented.'* 

The resolution speaks for itself to all those who know how 
mercantile transactions are carried on. I will direct the atten- 
tion of the audience only to two important points, which will 
give a clue to the merits and to the effect of the whole reso- 
lution. The first is this : it is assumed that by closing the 
mints the Indian people will be saved a taxation of something 
like II or 12 crores of rupees, because it is said that, if the rupee 
now only worth intrinsically i id. can be raised so as to be worth 
'i6d., the Government will by this means save to the Indian 
people so much money. On this assumption is the whole super- 
structure of the present proposal of the Government of India 
based. I say that assumption is altogether fallacious. (Hear, 
hear.) It is no such thing that the people of India are saved 
this eleven or twelve crores of rupees. They are actually paying 
every pie of it, only in a concealed and covert manner so that 
it is not perceived by the world. The mischief of the closing 
of the mints does not stop there. If honest, straightforward 
taxation had been placed upon the people, then, owing to the 
circumstances under which they are placed, being political 
helots — (cheers) — they would have been obliged to find this 
eleven or twelve crores by taxation. This would have shown to 
the world that the condition of India is hopeless and bankrupt. 
But by the devices of closing the mints, etc., which have been 
adopted, all this money is raised from 'the people, and yet they 
and the world generally cannot know the evil results. But it 
does not end there. In this covert manner not only are the 
eleven or twelve crores raised, but a great deal more, equal to 
two or three times that amount, are got out of the people. The 
result is such upon the condition of the native population as 
people here can form no conception of. (Cheers.) It would take 
too long to enter into details. But I can very well stop here, 
because if you only grasp this one fact — that there is no saving 
of taxation to the people, you will see that the closing of the 
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^nints cannot be beneficial. The only place where this matter 
can be properly and fully discussed now is before the Currency- 
Committee, and our most important work is to show that the 
assumption on which the whole Government policy is based in 
regard to the currency is altogether a delusion. If my humble 
evidence is at all desired by the Committee, my services are 
-quite at their disposal. (Hear, hear.) The assumption about 
the relief from additional taxation being ill-founded, the whole 
superstructure of the Government's case breaks down. My 
second point is that the miseries of India will never be allayed 
until new conditions have been laid down in regard to the 
system of the Government of the country. (Hear, hear.) If 
that Government can convert iid. into i6d. then they have 
done a thing which the world has never seen before. (Laughter.) 
If a rupee which is worth intrinsically only iid. of gold is to 
be made by the Government suddenly equal to i6d., then I say 
they are superhuman beings. (Laughter and cheers.) The 
whole difficulty arises from the political situation. With the 
appreciation or depreciation of gold we are obliged to raise and 
send out more or less produce, because we have to pay a certain 
amount of sterling money to this country as our political tribute. 
All this has to be paid in gold, and therefore if gold rises we 
really have to pay in more in exchange. (Hear, hear.) You 
cannot get out of that. By no device of any kind can you 
ensure the people sending one ounce of produce less in order to 
bear and pay the " Home Charges." So long as these conditions 
continue, we are bled. A certain amount of produce goes every 
year clean out of the country, and no chicanery or no miracle 
will remedy the evil from which India suffers. (Hear, hear.) 
The fall in exchange of itself is no evil. Merchants know very 
well how to make allowance for it, just as they do for higher 
.rates of freight or higher rates of insurance. It is only 
because we are compelled without any voice or choice of 
our own to send several millions of money here annually, 
simply for our subjection to British rule, that the exchange 
question comes in. If these points are fully brought out and 
are borne in mind by the Currency Committee, we shall be 
able to see what the Government proposals are worth. But 
so long as this fundamental proposition is not satisfactorily dealt 
with there is no chance of relieving the Indian taxpayers. The 
members of this Currency Committee may all be fair and judi- 
cially minded men. They may come with their minds perfectly 
,-open to take evidence, and with a desire to arrive at a right 
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conclusion. But taking human nature as it is, and rememberings 
that the only party which is not represented on the Committee is- 
the party most interested — the taxpayer — I ask, what hope can 
we have from this Committee ? (Hear, hear.) The Indian tax-^ 
payer, and especially the poor rayat, has to bear the whole^ 
burden, and you would naturally expect that somebody repre- 
senting that interest would have been put on the Committee. 
(Cheers.) Because most of the evidence will be either official or 
non-official Anglo-Indian. Who will there be in the Committee- 
to tackle these witnesses from the point of view of the Indian, 
taxpayer ? There will be nobody. (Hear, hear*) I hope I may 
prove a false prophet, but I say it will be very remarkable and 
most creditable should a Committee so constituted be able to 
grapple successfully with the propositions I have just laid 
before you. I ask you, therefore, to adopt this resolution in. 
order that the Committee may see how important it is that the 
views and opinions of the Indian population in this country 
should be ascertained before they give their final decision on 
the matters they have to enquire into. (Prolonged cheers.) 

Dr. Sarat Mullick, in seconding the resolution, said that 
he felt diffident about speaking in support of the resolution, 
considering the sword of Damocles which was hanging over 
their heads in the shape of the Sedition Bill. As this Bill left 
the serpent its deadly sting, depriving it only of its warning 
rattle, he hoped it would soon go to the limbo of detected 
impostures. (Cheers.) Notwithstanding the modern political 
Star Chamber which the Government in its infinite wisdom had 
thought it fit to institute, he felt that it was the prime duty 
of all Indians who valued their inalienable claim to liberty 
as distinguished from licence, and who esteemed above all 
things a Government which would be for the people, of the 
people, and by the people, to speak out their minds in these 
days of grave peril, and extricate their rulers from the fool's 
paradise in which they were reposing. (Hear, hear.) The 
financial policy of the Government was a ** masterpiece of 
melancholy meanness." It was a policy which robbed Peter 
to pay Paul. A process of "bleeding" India was carried on 
in such a scientific manner that syncope would inevitably 
supervene. (Laughter and cheers). A body of political quacks 
had been called in to treat the patient. He feared that unless 
strong and immediate action was taken by the British electors, 
on whose generosity he laid great stress, no political homcepath 
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or aloepath would do the patient any good. It was fatuous phari- 
saism to say that the people were in a flourishing condition. 
Misery and poverty were always with them, whether amidst the 
desolation of a Sahara or the splendours of an El Dorado. But 
the policy of the Government as represented by that optimist, Sir 
James Westland, could not possibly ameliorate the condition of 
the people. Looking as he did through official glasses, the Finance 
Minister saw nothing but a roseate vista of financial stability. 
His advocacy of the introduction of a gold standard could only 
be justified by his official optimism. The only excuses for thfr 
introduction of a gold standard were that it would, in the first 
instance, relieve the people to some degree of the tribute levied* 
on India, euphemistically known as the Home Charges r 
secondly, that it would increase both the foreign and internaF 
trade of the country; and thirdly, open new enterprises by 
the inflow of .fresh capital into the country. As regards the 
Home Charges it is said that the fall in the value of the silver 
means additional taxation, because more rupees would be 
necessary to counterbalance the fall in the value of silver. To 
make such an assertion was to maintain a fallacy. As a matter of 
fact, the difference in exchange was made up not by the number of 
rupees but by the increase in the export of wheat, cotton, jute, tea, 
rice, indigo, etc. This would inevitably take place because 
India was a debtor country. As regards the second point, the 
foreign trade was not by any means favoured because it auto- 
matically adjusted itself according to the normal rules of supply 
and demand. This point, insisted on by Mr. Naoroji, was amply 
supported by the recent memorial of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce. As regards internal trade, the matter stood in 
a still less favourable light. The effect of closing the mints 
was the stringency in the money market. The rate of interest 
rose to 12—13 per cent, in the Presidency banks, and 15 to 20- 
per cent, in the interior of the country. Indeed, there were 
occasions when no loan could be had on the best of securities. 
As a consequence the trader had not sufficient money in hand to 
buy to the best advantage. With regard to the third point, viz., 
the inflow of fresh capital, it was a notorious fact pointed out by 
the memorial of the English bankers that the currency proposals 
of the Government had no soothing effect on the minds of the 
English capitalists. The investers fought shy of a policy which 
inflated, in the teeth of all monetary laws, the value of silver in 
relation to gold. The effect would be rather to retard the flow 
of capital than otherwise. The value of the rupee had been 
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raised in relation to gold from iid. to i6d. by closing the mints. 
In such a condition of affairs it was no wonder that capitalists 
were more than cautious in their investments. India was one 
of the poorest countries in the world. It was as possible to 
convince some people of that fact as to tickle a tortoise's tail to 
make it laugh. (Laughter.) Such a country could not possibly 
bear any financial tinkering. The relentless march of events 
had amply justified the warnings of those who protested against 
the closing of the mints. The Chambers of Commerce bo.th 
here and in India had spoken out in no uncertain voice against 
this Quixotic policy of the Government. Let them have no 
more of this financial juggling. It was time that some definite 
steps were taken to put a spoke in the financial wheel of 
the Indian Government. The present condition of Indian 
finance was to a very large extent due to the extra-frontier 
warfare. The Government had poured out the meagre 
treasury of the Indian people on the barren hills beyond 
the frontier of India, and raised a crop of dragon's teeth. 
Their policy could in no way be clothed in decorous excuses, 
and it remained as free from trappings as their first parents 
in Eden. (Laughter.) If Great Britain, which was already 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice, were to realise to the full 
her holy mission in India, she ought to stop the ** bleeding " 
of India and treat that unhappy country in a more impartial 
manner — in a manner consonant with the traditions of the Great 
Empire ; for they claimed justice before generosity. (Loud 
cheers.) Strong in the solicitude for the welfare of their 
country, with "peace, retrenchment, and reform" for their 
motto, let them unite and march shoulder to shoulder along the 
path of progress and liberty, until they reached the dawn of a 
better and brighter day when India would once more take her 
position in the vanguard of the nations of the earth, enriching 
the world as she did in the dim and distant past with the 
triumphs of art, with the conquests of mind over matter, and 
the Victories of peace, purity, and righteousness. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Martin Wood desired to say a very few words in sup- 
port of the resolution, which, as a whole, he cordially supported, 
though he might have expressed some of its terms rather 
differently. It was ten years since this currency agitation 
began, and at that time he himself set forth at a meeting of the 
East India Association what he conceived still to indicate the 
true explanation of the difficulty. He then said ** the real diffi- 
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culties of British India are not those of currency or forms of any 
kind, but are substantial and irresistible under the policy that 
has long been pursued in regard to our Indian Empire. Whilst a 
^ large proportion of her produce has to be exported to defray the 
inevitable cost of an alien Government, and when another large 
proportion of her revenues is spent upon unproductive military 
expenditure beyond her borders, no re-arrangement of her 
^ currency system can afford real relief." That was just the 
position now, only that the difficulties were more aggravated 
than was the case ten years ago. The Currency Committee, if 
bound by the Indian Finance Minister's mandate, had before it 
an impossible task. He wished them well through it. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman : The next resolution is of very great impor- 
tance indeed. The first cried out against our material evils. 
This one deals with a great moral evil. If we expect anything 
from the British, it is liberty. No man is better able to do 
justice to this resolution than my friend Mr, Dutt with his 
knowledge and experience of successful Indian official life, as a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and I have great pleasure 
in asking him to move it, 

Mr. RoMESH Chunder Dutt, C.I.E., who was received with 
loud applause, said : The resolution I have to move is this : — 

" That this meeting condemns the new Sedition Law of India, (i) 
which makes invidious distinctions between different classes of her 
Majesty's subjects ; (2) which seeks to restrict the free discussion of 
Indian measures by her Majesty's Indian subjects in England, by 
threats of prosecution on their return to India ; (3) which takes away 
the liberty of the Press that has been enjoyed in India fob over half a 
century, and substitutes a method of repression unworthy of the 
British Government ; (4) which empowers magistrates in India, who 
are heads of the police, to demand security for good behaviour from 
editors of newspapers, to refuse such security when offered, and to 
send the editors to gaol with hard labour, without trial for any specific 
offence ; (5) and lastly, which is based on suspicion and distrust against 
the people, and is thereby calculated to alienate the people and weaken 
the foundations of the British Empire in the East.'* 

I feel some hesitation in rising to move this resolution because, 
as you are aware, I have spent the best years of my life in the 
service of the great Indian Government, and I feel a pardonable 
pride in having done my humble little in serving the cause of 
good government in India. (Cheers.) I felt, therefore, some 
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hesitation in accepting an invitation to speak on the subject of 
the blunders of the Indian Government. But the blunder on 
this occasion has been so serious, and is liable to be followed by 
consequences so disastrous, that I felt I should not be doing my 
duty towards my countrymen, or to the Government which I 
have served so long, if I did not on this occasion raise my 
warning voice against this reckless and unwise piece of legisla- 
tion. (Loud cheers.) The idea of gagging the Press of India is 
not a happy one, not even a new one. As most of you are 
aware, about twenty years ago another Indian Viceroy, Lord 
Lytton, who waged another frontier war, conceived the idea of 
silencing criticisms in India by means of a gagging act. He 
gagged the Vernacular Press by an Act in 1878, and you] know 
what followed. The Liberal Government came into power two 
years after, and that Act was expunged from the Statute Book 
of India — (cheers) — by that great and righteous statesman 
whose recent death has caused sorrow and lamentation in India 
as well as in England. Once more, now, we have a Viceroy 
who has passed another law, gagging this time not only the 
Vernacular Press but the whole Press, English and Vernacular, 
Native Indian and Anglo-Indian. I shall be very much surprised 
if this act remains very long on the Statute Book. I feel 
perfectly sure that, if the universal sorrow which has been 
manifested at the death of Mr. Gladstone involves some degree 
of appreciation of those righteous principles which guided his 
life, then there is not the remotest doubt that the leaders of 
Liberal thought in England will take an early opportunity of 
removing from the Statute Book an Act which is a disgrace to 
British Legislation. (Cheers.) With these few remarks I 
think I will now at once go into some of the details of the Bill. 
You know that, about this time last year, a hint was received by 
some members of the House of Commons that it was contem- 
plated to pass an Act to silence criticism in India and to gag 
the Press. The Leader of the Opposition put a question to the 
Secretary of State for India, asking him whether, before such an 
Act was passed, he would give the House of Commons an 
opportunity of knowing and discussing the details of the measure. 
Lord George Hamilton replied that the Indian Government was 
primarily responsible for the maintenance of peace in India, and 
the Indian Government, therefore, should have the initiative on 
all Indian measures. I particularly invite your attention to this 
reply, because I am going to show from the Blue-book which I 
bold in my hand that Lord George Hamilton has not acted in 
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accordance with this statement. (Crimes of "Shame.**) Me 
has not allowed the Indian Government to take the initiative 
altogether with regard to this Act, but he has in some respects 
forced the Indian Government to go further in the methods of 
repression than the Viceroy intended or desired to do. Soon 
after this, Parliament was prorogued, and the House did 
not re-open until February. Then the question was raised 
by one of our truest friends in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Herbert Roberts — (cheers) — who discussed this proposed 
law in an eloquent and convincing speech. I will not 
repeat all the remarks he made on that occasion, but there 
is one sentence which I wish to read, because it truly 
describes the nature of the Act which has since been passed. 
He said, " The result of the new law, if passed, will be to open 
up an endless vista of prosecutions against editors of newspapers 
in India." Another member who sits on the Government side 
of the House, Mr. Maclean, said, " You can govern India by your 
justice and generosity, and in case of need by force of arms, but^ 
you will never do it by preventing the free expression of 
opinion among the people." (Cheers.) What was the reply of 
Lord George Hamilton ? He assured the House that the law 
was under the consideration of the members of the Viceroy's 
Council, and that it was not then the proper time to discuss it in 
the House of Commons. He said that after the law had been 
passed it would be published, if desired, and the opportunity 
would then come for discussion. The papers have since been 
published, but no opportunity for discussion has been given ; 
nor will it be given until the closing days of August, when the 
Indian budget will be discussed, as usual, before empty benches. 
(Cheers and cries of ** Shame.") I am not at all surprised at 
this unwillingness of the Government to discuss it, because the 
Act contains provisions so antagonistic to the principles of 
British law that the most powerful Government we have 
known for many years may well hesitate to bring it before the 
House of Commons. The law consists of two amending 
Acts. One amends the Penal Code, and the other amends the 
Criminal Procedure Code. With regard to the Penal Code, 
section 4 is repealed and the following is substituted for it. 
"The provisions of this code apply also to any offence com- 
mitted by any native Indian subject of her Majesty in any place 
without and beyond British India." That means that if any 
Native Indian subject of her Majesty criticises, in a way which 
the new law forbids, the acts of the Indian Government in this 



country, in this town of London, or in this hall this evening, 
the Indian Government takes the power to prosecute that 
Indian gentleman, not in this country, not before an English 
magistrate or an English jury,~t)ut when he goes back to India, four, 
five or six years hence. Then he will be taken before an Indian 
magistrate who is also the head of the local police. (Cries of 
** Shame.") In every civilised country the law declares that an 
offence shall be tried in the country in which it has been com- 
mitted, but the Indian Government, in its anxiety to get all 
native Indian subjects within the clutches of the Indian law, 
have provided that, wherever the supposed offence is committed, 
the Government will wait until the supposed offender goes back 
to India, and will then haul him before an Indian magistrate 
who is the head of the local police in order to get him convicted. 
(Renewed cries of " Shame.") And mark, that this provision 
has been made specially to apply only to Native Indian subjects 
of her Majesty. Therefore, if an Englishman should be so 
misguided as to write something in newspapers here, or to speak 
something which might increase the ill-feeling between race and 
race in India, there is no provision for prosecuting him in India. 
But if an Indian subject tries to reply to him in a manner 
calculated to have the same effect, then he can be prosecuted 
when he goes back to India. Is this in conformity with the 
promises and pledges so often given of equal justice to all classes 
of her Majesty's subjects ? (Cries of " No.") Now let me pass 
on to the main alteration made in the Penal Code, and that is 
the definition of the words " disaffection." The word was care- 
fully defined by a lawyer whose name is as well-known in India 
as in this country, I mean Sir James Fitz-James Stephen. 
(Cheers.) He defined it so as not to include such disapprobation 
of the measures of the Government as is compatible with a 
disposition to render obedience to the lawful authority 
of the Government. That means that whatever our criticisms 
are — and I trust that all British subjects in all parts of the 
world will always criticise the acts of the Government, and so 
help the cause of good administration (hear, hear) — so long as 
those criticisms are consistent with a desire to render obedience 
to lawful authority, there is no sedition. Will you believe it, that 
this most necessary and important provision has been struck out 
in the present law ? And will you believe it, that the provision has 
been so struck out not because the Viceroy of India considered 
it necessary to do so for the safety of the Empire, but against 
the wishes and against the recommendation of the Viceroy, by 
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mandate of the Secretary of State for India? (Cries of 
"Shame.") The Viceroy said in his despatch that it was 
not necessary to amend Section 124 a, since the highest courts 
in India had laid it down that the section did in substance 
reproduce the law of sedition in force in the United King- 
dom. He added, "we consider that it is not necessary or 
desirable to amend the section. It might be possible by 
redrafting it to make its meaning more clear, but we think it 
unwise to undertake any revision of it so long as the interpreta- 
tion hitherto placed upon it by the Courts in India is main- 
tained." To that Lord George Hamilton replied, "I have come 
to the conclusion that the section should be revised, and^that 
being so it seems better to make the alteration simultaneously 
with the change of jurisdiction." Not only that, but Lord 
George Hamilton also sent out a suggestion of what the defini- 
tion should be, namely, that " disaffection includes all feelings of 
ill-will." (Laughter.) So, if the remarks which have just 
fallen from our Chairman about the currency question have 
excited in you any feelings of ill-will — that is disaffection ! If the 
remarks which I have the misfortune of making with regard 
to the new sedition law are exciting in you any feelings of ill-will 
— that is sedition ! If the remarks which my esteemed friend 
Mr. Bose may make later on about the proposed municipal 
law for Calcutta excites any feelings of ill-will — that is sedition I 
And if the remarks of my esteemed friend Mr. Khalil about 
the Indian frontier war produces such an effect on your minds 
— that is sedition ! (Loud laughter.) This is how the Act was 
proposed to be altered, and although the Viceroy did not desire it, 
although he thought it "unwise," yet it is probably not known to 
you that legislation in India is to a great extent carried on by 
"mandates " from this country, and the Viceroy had virtually to 
accept the orders of the Secretary of State for India. (Cries of 
" Shame.") The definition finally adopted was that " disaffection 
includes disloyalty and all feelings of enmity." It leaves the 
offence dangerously vague and undefined. I have now only a few 
other remarks to make about the important changes in the 
Criminal Procedure Code. One of the most startling of these is 
that which classes the editors of newspapers with vagabonds, 
professional thieves, and professional burglars — (laughter) — in so 
far that a magistrate is empowered to demand from them security 
for good behaviour, to refuse such security when offered, and to 
send them to gaol with hard labour, without any specific offence 
having been proved. (Cries of " Shame.") For you will under* 
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stand that if any specific offence is proved proceedings are 
brought under the Penal Code. If no specific offence is proved, 
then, on vague information, on vague stories heard by the 
magistrate, he can fall back on tha Criminal Procedure Code, 
and send an editor to prison with hard labour. The Govern- 
ment of India have hitherto empowered the magistrates to 
take this course with regard to notorious bad characters. I 
myself, as an Indian magistrate, have exercised this law for about 
20 years. When I found crime increasing, and the universal 
suspicion of villagers pointing to a particular man as the author 
of the crime, I have called on such man to give substantial 
security for his good behaviour, and on his failing to do this I 
have sent him to gaol with hard labour. This law has so long 
been reserved for habitual offenders, for notorious thieves, 
burglars, and extortioners. It has now been extended to editors 
of newspapers. (A Voice : " A down right shame.") Can you 
conceive a county magistrate in this country calling upon the 
editor of the Times or the Daily Chronicle, the Daily News or 
the Manchester Guardian to give security for good behaviour on 
the strength of information he had received, and on the editor 
failing to satisfy the magistrate in regard to security, sending 
him to gaol ? (Laughter.) There is one other amendment to 
which I wish to allude. Hitherto all these offences relating to 
sedition have been tried by experienced judges. Now, this 
important class of offences are to go before district officers — 
men of high education and responsible position, no doubt, but 
men who represent the Government in their districts, and who 
are mainly responsible for the peace of their districts. So that 
virtually it comes to this, that the man who is the head of the 
police and the virtual prosecutor in all criminal cases, is to try 
editors or bind them down for good behaviour. I can only say 
that this condition of the law reminds me very strongly of the 
law which prevailed in England 200 or 300 years ago for stamp- 
ing out witchcraft. They took an old woman suspected of being 
a witch and threw her into a deep pond. If she floated, that was 
considered a proof that she was a witch, and she was burned at 
the stake ; if she sank, that proved that she was innocent, and 
she only died of drowning. (Loud laughter.) So in the case of 
editors, if any specific offence is proved against them, they are 
convicted and sent to gaol under the Penal Code. If no specific 
offence is proved against them then they are not convicted, but 
lire sent to gaol for failing to furnish security for good behaviour 
under the Criminal Procedure Code. (" Shame.") I have only 
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to add a word or two. I have told you that I have passed the 
best years of my life in the service of the Indian Government, 
and for many years I was in charge of important districts which 
in area and population far exceed the limits of an ordinary 
county in this country. Being thus isolated, as a Government 
official, in the midst of vast populations, I felt that my own 
security, and the security of the Government which I humbly 
tried to represent, rested on the confidence of the people in the 
justice and fair play of the British Government. It is with deep 
regret that I have to say that I can hardly remember any time — 
and my memory goes back to the time of the Mutiny — ^when 
the confidence of the people of India in the justice and fair play 
of English rulers was so shaken as it has been within the last 
two years. (Cheers, and a Voice: "Very true.") It is a 
calamity that this should be so. It is a grave calamity that the 
very foundation of British rule in India, our confidence in the 
justice of English rule and English administration, should be 
shaken ; but it is a still greater calamity that the British Govern- 
ment itself should in this Sedition Law show its weakness and 
its want of trust in the people. (Cheers.) In the interests of 
my countrymen and of the Government of my country, I do ask 
those men who shape our destinies to turn back from this policy 
of coercion and repression, and to turn to that policy of con- 
ciliation and trust and confidence in the people by which the 
British Empire in India has been established, and by which 
alone it can be maintained. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. S. Zeauddin A. Balkhi seconded the resolution. He 
said that Mr. Dutt had surely said enough to convince them all 
of the evils against which the resolution protested. Sir William 
Wedderburn remarked in the House of Commons last week 
that it required a long spoon to sup kail with the Government 
of India. And indeed it required a bold and daring man to give 
the people of India even a mouthful of truth when for so doing 
he was liable to be sent to gaol without being tried for any 
specific offence. Henceforth the leaders of the people in India 
could not, and dared not, speak and write openly and freely on 
the wrong-doings and injustice of any Government official there. 
Mahometans, Hindus, and Indians of all communities were 
suffering under the same grievance. (Hear, hear.) While on 
the one hand they had been educated to understand their 
humiliation and degradation, on the other hand they were denied 
opportunities of discussion and of making known to the Govern- 
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ment what they believed to be the drawbacks of the adminis- 
tration. (Cheers.) Nothing could be more unwise than to stop 
in India freedom of expression through the Press. (Cheers.) If 
there be dissatisfaction, let it come to light ; if people were not 
allowed to express it, it would sink deeper and deeper and 
would end in a great catastrophe. (Cheers.) The remedy for 
the people's dissatisfaction, if there be any, is not repression or 
coercion or gagging of the Press ; and as the Chief Justice of 
Bengal had said: "The only rational way of putting down 
sedition was by sympathy, boundless sympathy with the people 
in their needs and their sufferings, and with their legitimate 
hopes and aspirations.'* (Cheers.) 

Mr. Akbar briefly supported the resolution, which was 
unanimously carried. 

The Chairman : I now have the pleasure of asking Mr, 
Bose to move the next Resolution. I need not say how 
competent he is to do this by his legal knowledge, his 
experience and earnestness in Indian public matters on behalf of 
the people. 

Mr. A. M, BosE, who was received with cheers, moved : — 

"That this meeting views with deep regret and alarm the intro- 
duction of a Bill in the Legislative Council of Bengal to deprive the 
metropolis of India of the measure of Municipal Self-Government, 
which was conferred on it so far back as 1876 by the Government of 
the daV) after mature deliberation and on competent advice ; and 
which has redounded in every respect to the advantage and improve- 
ment of the city, as testified to alike by high and responsible official 
opinion, and by independent evidence. This meeting earnestly appeals 
to the Government to withdraw, or at least to very greatly modify, a 
measure which is seriously reactionary in its character, unsatisfactory 
in its provisions, and calculated to do grave injury to the cause of 
good administration and municipal progress." 

He said : Mr. Dutt and other speakers have told you the sad 
story of how the Government is trying to stifle the voice of the 
people. As following them I rise to move this resolution, the 
question occurs to" my mind. Is the mill of reaction to go on 
grinding surely, but, alas, not slowly, the liberties of the people ? 
Surely no. (Cheers.) Is the hand to be set back on the dial ; 
is the work of destruction, to go on in its relentless course, 
crushing the hopes of the people of our helpless land, and 
undoing what has been done in the past for the benefit of that 
country — (cheers) — undoing, too, the work of those illustrious 
statesmen who have consolidated the foundations of the 
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British Empire by their policy of trust in the people and 
sympathy with their aspirations, men whose memories are 
embalmed in the grateful recollection of the Indian populations, 
-men whose work lives after them, but who now are put 
practically on their defence? (Cheers.) For it is at once a 
melancholy and a curious feature of the present situation that 
we stand here to-night, not merely in defence of the liberties of 
the people of India, but in vindication of the policy, the sagacity, 
the wisdom and the foresight of those illustrious Englishmen, 
which are attacked, and attacked undeservedly and unwarrant- 
ably, by the recent policy of the Government. (Renewed 
cheers.) The object of this policy seems to be not to extend the 
bounds of freedom but to set them back, to wipe out the con- 
cessions, feeble and few as they are, which have been granted 
to us in the past by the wisdom of the statesmen to whom 
I have referred. It is they who are on their defence to-day. 
-(Cheers.) That, as I say, is the novel feature of the situation. 
But I venture to hope that whatever temporary checks may be. 
administered, the work which has been accomplished by those 
true Englishmen who have carried out the traditions of liberty 
and progress which are the glorious heritage of this great 
nation, will be cherished, maintained and upheld in spite of the 
tide of reaction that is spreading over the fair face of our 
Motherland at the present nioment. (Loud cheers.) I venture 
to congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, our Grand Old Man of India 
— (prolonged cheers) — that you have lived to see the day when 
men of all classes and from all parts of India are standing by 
your side, here in free England, to support this protest against 
a policy of coercion and reaction. And not men only — for I am 
proud and happy to see Indian ladies too gracing this platform 
to-day, for the first time, I believe, in the history of political meet- 
ings in this country. (Loud cheers.) The resolution just adopted 
relates the history of a reaction completed. The one entrusted 
to me shows reaction in the making of it. It refers to the Bill 
dealing with the municipal Government of Calcutta now 
pending before the Bengal Council. Let us see what is the 
present municipal constitution of that city. And in considering 
this question, let us remember that with it is bound up in no 
small degree the future progress of the whole country. Local 
self-government is intimately connected with everything that 
will tend to improve the condition of India. It goes to the 
root, to the very foundation of all our aspirations, and on its 
success and development depends the future hope of the rising 
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generation. (Cheers.) The present constitution of the metropolis 
of India is not a very democratic one. You might think that in 
such a city the ratepayers would have the right to 
regulate the municipal administration for themselves, and to- 
have all the Commissioners freely elected by them. That is not 
so. Under the existing regime only two-thirds of the Com- 
missioners, in whose hands is vested the municipal government 
of the city, are elected by the ratepayers, and the Chairman is - 
simply a nominee and an official of the Government. And then 
there is in the present law that famous section which says that if 
the Government at any time thinks that serious default has 
been made by the Corporation of Calcutta in the discharge of 
its duty, then the Government after having satisfied itself, not 
by an independent enquiry, but by any enquiry it pleases, or no^ 
enquiry, can call upon the Corporation within thirty days to- 
amend its default ; and should the Corporation fail to comply 
with the requisition, the Government can carry out the work 
itself, the whole cost being borne by the ratepayers including 
the remuneration given to those Government officers who are 
entrusted with carrying it out. I should have thought that 
powers so ample as this would have met the most exacting 
situation, or satisfied the most autocratic disposition. (Hear,, 
hear.) But no; even the existing privileges, limited as they^ 
are, are proposed to be seriously curtailed, to be practically- 
withdrawn. It was in the year 1876 that this modified 
form of self-government was conceded to the metropolis 
of India. Time will not permit me to go into the history 
of how this reform came to be granted, although it would be an 
interesting history. It would show that at the time after a trial 
of many previous systems, the Government deliberately and on 
full consideration decided that the step was absolutely needed. 
And let it be remembered it was a Conservative Administration 
that ruled at the time. In this connection there is one man who- 
is entitled to our special gratitude and special remembrance, I 
refer to Sir Richard Temple, who was then Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal — (cheers) — a man of unique experience and authority,, 
and who won unique distinctions in the course of his service. I 
hope my voice may reach him in his retirement. Many things 
have been forgotten. Many rulers of Bengal have sunk into 
oblivion, yet that bright and glorious fact in his administration is 
remembered by the people, and blessings follow the hand which 
extends the bounds of freedom. (Cheers.) And, sir, what has 
been the result of this reform ? Has it led to success and im- 
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provement, or to disaster and failure ? I claim, sir, to know 
something of the city where I have spent the best years of my 
life, which is my home and the home of my children, and I can 
say that under the rule of the elected Commissioners the face of 
the city has been entirely changed. It has of late years acquired 
the reputation of being the healthiest city on the plains of Bengal^ 
and people flock to it not only on business but for purposes 
of health. (Hear, hear.) The great and numerous improve- 
ments carried out by the Corporation and the zeal and devotion 
of the Commissioners have been acknowledged by the Govern- 
ment time after time in official Resolutions and in other ways. 
Permit me just to give an extract or two in this connection, as- 
the question is an important one. A Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal recorded in 1890 on the death of Sir Henry 
Harrison, who had been Chairman of the Calcutta Corporationv 
for nine years, and reviewing the work done during his chair- 
manship, speaks of ** the firm financial credit of the Commis- 
sioners " — and everyone knows that finance is the keynote of a 
successful administration; of **the innumerable*' — mark the 
word — "the innumerable sanitary reforms effected"; of "the 
increase in material prosperity of the city" "*« consequence of these 
reforms " ; of " the reorganisation and reconstruction of nearly 
every department of work " ; of " the hearty zeal and co-operation " 
of the Commissioners ; of " the methodical and systematic de- 
velopment of civic administration in all departments." This is-- 
high praise indeed. (Cheers.) Speaking of the Report of the 
Corporation, the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in his 
Resolution of November, 1893, says "it records the execution of 
much useful work, especially in the direction of sanitation and of 
structural improvements," and adds that the Commissioners as 
a whole " have displayed a care and attention to their duties 
which is very meritorious, and has in some cases risen to the 
level of devotion." (Applause.) But alas! this "devotion" to- 
which the Resolution bears testimony will not survive if the 
present Bill becomes law, and the Commissioners are deprived 
of the power and the responsibility of which this " devotion " is 
the happy offspring. (Hear, hear.) I will give only one other 
extract. "To sight and sense," says Dr. Kenneth Macleod, 
"Calcutta has, within living memory, undergone a revolution ; " 
and speaking of the policy of the Corporation he says it has 
been attended with " gradual and progressive reform." (Hear, 
hear.) This system of municipal government, which, as I have 
said, was granted in 1876, was confirmed and consolidated after 
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full practical trial in 1888, when the whole of the Municipal 
Administration of Calcutta came to be reviewed by the Govern- 
ment in the legislation of that year. More than this, the rights 
of the people were extended, although very slightly. The rate- 
payers of the town had a somewhat ampler power conferred on 
them in regulating the pay of the Chairman and also as regards 
his dismissal ; while, finally, the Suburbs of Calcutta were added 
to the municipality, because it was felt that there was no hope 
for the Suburbs unless they were brought within the sphere of 
the Commissioners* efforts. We have thus, sir, testimony after 
testimony, in word as well as in deed, showing the remarkable 
success of this experiment in local self-government, and, I may 
add, never did the credit of the Commissioners stand higher 
than it does at the present moment. (Cheers.) After all this, 
it is suddenly discovered one fine morning, literally like a bolt 
from the blue, that Calcutta is not worthy of the system which 
has obtained so long and under which such results have been 
achieved. It was found by the report of certain inspectors 
that there were many things which were insanitary in certain 
portions of the city. I could read you descriptions of most 
insanitary conditions here in London. (Laughter.) But even 
if the evils were greater than were alleged, even if we decided to 
ignore the bright and hopeful side of the picture, there is ample 
provision for dealing with those evils, because, under section 38 
of the Act, the Government have only to give directions to the 
Commissioners to carry out these reforms, and if they fail to do 
so, then the Government can step in and do the work itself. 
But it is the system of popular government with the interest it 
has awakened, the devotion it has inspired, and the results it 
has achieved, which is now doomed to practical destruction. 
(Hear, hear, and " Shame.") The Lieutenant-Governor under 
whose auspices the Bill has been introduced, and whom continued 
ill-health has recently compelled to retire, is a man of whom 
I would speak with every respect and sympathy. I have known 
him for many years, and have had the honour of looking upon 
him as a personal friend. But I cannot conceal from myself 
that he has committed a grave mistake, which, if not rectified, 
will lead to results of the most unfortunate character. (Cheers.) 
T can, in my limited time, mention only two or three points in con- 
nection with the Bill. Under the old law, the proceedings of the 
Chairman were liable to review and control by the Commis- 
sioners. That power is to be withdrawn. The Chairman is to 
be practically irresponsible. A rate is to be levied on the City 
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to pay the salary of a man whom the ratepayers do not appoint,, 
as to whose pay they will hereafter have not a word to say, and 
over whose proceedings, under the proposed law, they are to 
have no control. Is this creation and consecration of a new 
autocracy progress, or is it a backward march unworthy of 
the traditions of England, unworthy of her mission in her great 
dependency? (Cheers.) Even in India it was felt that an 
irresponsible executive sounds bad ; so Mr. Risley, who is the 
member in charge of the Bill, answering the criticisms in the 
Council, said that the alteration of the law would tend rather to 
enhance the Chairman's sense of responsibility than to reduce 
it. A man, said he, whose authority is final, is far more likely 
to do the right thing than if his authority is liable to be over- 
ridden by others. According to that definition and that philo- 
sophy, the Czar of Russia must be the most responsible ruler on 
the face of the earth, unless it be the Sultan of Turkey, 
because he has to answer to nobody. (Laughter.) And 
the constitutional Prime Minister in England is, of all in- 
dividuals, the most irresponsible, the most hopelessly devoid 
of all sense of responsibility, and the least likely to 
do the right thing, because he is responsible to the whole of 
the people. (Renewed laughter.) I hope we shall see our 
friend in the chair in Parliament before long. (Loud cheers.) 
I know what those cheers mean ; they mean that everybody 
in this meeting will put his shoulder to the wheel whenever the 
opportunity occurs to send Mr. Naoroji as a representative 
of our cause to Parliament. (Renewed cheers.) Well, I was 
about to say, possibly, if this sort of thing goes on, and these 
political doctrines flourish much longer in India, our Chairman 
may have to meet a Bill introduced into Parliament to turn the 
British Government into a responsible Government, by intro- 
ducing into this country the Russian system of autocratic rule. 
Could any words of mine more deeply condemn this policy than 
the argument and the reasoning to which the hon. member 
in charge of the Bill, a man of the most undoubted ability, 
was obliged to have recourse in its defence? (Cheers.) Let me 
only add that in the past, in numerous instances, serious evils in 
the administration of several departments of the Municipality 
have been brought to light and rectified, not by the action of 
the Chairman, but by reason of the controlling power of 
the Commissioners. (Hear, hear.) Then, under the Bill, the 
General Committee is to have much larger power. It will have 
its constitution radically changed. Apart from the executive 
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powers proposed to be conferred absolutely on the Chairman, 
the General Committee will be the real governing body of the 
Municipality, coming between the Chairman and the Commis- 
sioners, who are to be deprived of much of their existing power. 
At present two-thirds of that Committee are representatives of 
the ratepayers, in future only one-third are to be such represent 
tatives ; that is to say that all real self-government, after these 
many years, will now practically and wholly disappear. (Cries of 
*^* Shame.") Then in the place of one body responsible for the 
municipal administration of the city, viz., the Corporation, 
under the new law there are to be three separate bodies, viz., 
the Corporation, the General Committee, and the Chairman, 
to carry on that work ; and you can imagine the amount of con- 
fusion, inefficiency and waste which will result from that divided 
•system. No greater injury could be done to municipal adminis-*' 
tration; no greater blow could be dealt to all that tends to 
efficiency. The blow has not yet fallen, and I would, even at this 
late hour, earnestly implore and beseech the Government not to 
•continue this reactionary policy. Surely they have done enough 
for the present. Let them stay their hand for a year. (Cheers.) 
Let them see what are the results of this policy in other directions, 
before they travel still further on that unhappy course which is 
reversing the best traditions of India — traditions which have 
been pursued alike under Conservative and Liberal administra- 
tions. (Loud cheers.) Let the policy of panic disappear, and 
confidence and sympathy take its place, and let England be true 
to her mission to carry aloft the torch of hope and liberty and 
progress in all the lands where floats the flag of the Queen. 
(Prolonged cheers.) 

Mr. J. N. RlY seconded. This Bill, he said, was only one 
more instance of the repressive policy now dominant in India, a 
policy which was endangering their lives, their liberties, and 
their future hopes. (Hear, hear.) This was a moment of grave 
and imminent peril, and he hoped they would all prove equal 
to the occasion. He was not without some faith that justice 
would be done them, for such faith had been justified in the past. 
Their history proved that there had been periods of true and 
genuine statesmanship. Such a period was when the Marquis 
of Ripon presided over their destinies. The noble Marquis had 
shown himself to be one of their best friends, and India would 
never forget how he undid the evil work accomplished under the 
rSgime of Lord Lytton in regard to cutting down the liberties of 
the Press and in other ways. India was not to be ruled by sus- 
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"picion and distrust, but by sympathy with and confidence in the 
people. It was the permanent officials and not the Viceroy who 
introduced this reactionary policy. Must Indians be treated as 
political slaves ? Englishmen seemed to forget that when once 
liberty had been given to the people of India it could not be 
stopped, and whether they were to be deemed seditious or not, 
the younger generation would not stand silently by and see their 
rights trampled upon and privileges filched away. (Cheers.) 
Now, it was not sufficient that they should merely protest by 
word of mouth. He suggested that if this Municipal Bill were 
forced on, the representative Municipal Commissioners should 
at once resign their seats and seek re-election, while it would be 
well, too, for Mr. Bose and Mr. Dutt, who were ratepayers of 
Calcutta, to set a good example by refusing to pay any more 
rates. (Hear, hear.) If they did that hundreds would act in 
the same way, and thus an effectual and emphatic protest 
would be made. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman : I now call upon Mr. Khalil, one of our 
promising and rising men, to move the fourth resolution. 

Mr. H. S. Khalil, who was received with cheers, moved : — 

" That this Conference regrets the unjust decision of the present 
-Government, charging to the finances of India the whole cost of the 
late war waged beyond the Indian frontier for Imperial purposes; that 
in strict justice a fair share of it should have been defrayed from the 
Imperial exchequer, as was done in 1881 ; that in the present instance 
the injustice done is tantamount to cruelty, considering the disasters 
and misfortunes from which the people of India have lately suffered." 

He said it was a matter of justice and loyalty that England 
should have defrayed a portion of the expenses of the late war, 
seeing that it was the outcome of Imperial policy and was 
undertaken for Imperial purposes. He regretted the action 
of the present Government in reversing the wise decision of 
their predecessors as to the abandonment of the Chitral Valley, 
which became the immediate cause of the war for which the 
Imperial Government had decided to charge the poverty-stricken 
population of India at the ease of their consciences. (" Shame.") 
It was very cheap to indulge in these luxuries at the expense of 
the unrepresented millions of India whose voice was being 
despotically crushed. (Cheers.) Surely as these wars were 
carried on simply to keep up England's power in India and her 
position in Europe, and as Lord Beaconsfield once said, to 
secure the entire command and possession by Great Britain of 
the gates of her Eastern empire, the Imperial Government 
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ought to pay the expenses of them. (Cheers.) Nothing could 
be more absurd than to say than the Indian Government was 
willing to pay, and that the improvement in the financial 
position of India justified the imposition of the cimrge upon 
her. It was not, however, true that Indian financgp were at 
all satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) Even if they were, it did not 
affect the fact at issue, as the matter should have been 
decided on the grounds of justice alone. To assert that the 
Indian Government was the representative of the unrepresented 
Indian masses was, in the words of Mr. Gladstone, a surprising 
paradox, unworthy of the British people and the British 
Parliament. (Cheers.) The Indian representative Press with 
one voice considers it unjust that India should bear the 
entire burden. In conclusion he declared that the British 
people should be just to India before they were generous ta 
themselves. If they wished to keep up their prestige they 
should pay for it. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Balwant Singh seconded the resolution, declaring that 
the present administration was adopting a ruinous policy in 
regard to Indian interests. They were ignoring every principle 
of justice and equity, and the result would most certainly be a 
catastrophe unless that policy were changed. He denied that 
India had gained anything by the late wars, and pointed out 
that she had lost hundreds of precious lives. Surely in that 
way she had contributed her fair share of the cost of maintain- 
ing British prestige. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Chukarbutty moved, ** That a copy of all the Resolu- 
tions be forwarded by the Chairman to the Prime Minister, the 
Secretary of State for India, to the Leader of the House of 
Commons, and to the Leader of the Opposition, and the first 
Resolution to the Chairman of the Currency Committee." 

Mr. Matthew Boyd, as an Englishman, heartily seconded, 
and urged Indians to take more opportunities of acquainting 
the people of England with their grievances. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. William Jameson, also an Englishman, heartily sup- 
ported the resolution, and laid stress upon the necessity 
of informing the English people with the truths of the evils 
complained of, and he was sure the British people would listen 
to it and remedy those evils. (Cheers.) 

The Resolution was carried unanimously, and the proceed- 
ings, which had been most enthusiastic throughout, terminated 
ivith a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI 

ON 

BRraSH RULE IN INDIA. 



WANTED: BRITISH RULE ON BRITISH 

PRINCHPLES. 



The following is the text of the Besolution proposed by Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji at the London Lidian Sodety^s Conference of 
Indians resident in the United Eingdom, which was held on Decem- 
ber 28| at Montague Mansions, London : — 

That this Conference of Indians, resident in the United Kingdom, 
is of opinion — 

That of all the evils and '* terrible misery '* that India has been 
suffering for a century and a half, and of which the latest deyelop- 
ments are the most deplorable Famine and Plague, arisi ng from eyer- 
increasing poyerty, the stupid and suicidal Frontier War and its 
sayagery, of the Vholesale destruction of yillages, unworthy of any 
people, but far more so of English civilisation; the unwise and 
suicidal prosecutions for Sedition; the absurd and ignorant cry of 
the disloyalty of the educated Indians, and for the curtailment of the 
liberty of the Indian press ; the despotism — like that of the imprison- 
ment of the Natus, and the general insufficiency and inefficiency of 
the Administration — of all wese and many other minor evils, the 
main cause is the unrighteous and un-British system of Government 
which producer an unceasing and ever increasing bleeding of the 
country, and which is maintained by a political hypocrisy and con- 
tinuous subterfuges, unworthy of the British honour and name, and 
entirely in opposition to the wishes of the British people, and utterly 
in yiolation of Acts and Resolutions of Parliament, and of the most 
solemn and repeated pledges of the British nation and Soyereign. 

That unless the present unrighteous and un-British system of 
Qovemment is thoroughly reformed into a righteous and truly Britij^ 
system, destruction to India and disaster to tne British Empire must 
1)6 the ineyitable result. 

That the European Agency — civil and military — in the Goyemment 
must be yery largely reduced. 

That such as is considered absolutely necessary for the mainten- 
ance of British supremacy in India, must be largely, if not wholly, 
paid for from the British exchequer, and that the people must haye a 
voice in their own affairs. 

That Indians desire, as their highest patriotism and best interests, 
the continuance of British rule, and, as British subjects, they demand 
that such British rule must be based on British principles and British 
institutions, of British citizenship and not on existing despotic, un- 
British and selfish principles of which the present disinter and misery 
fure the natural and bitter ^roit. 
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That a righteouB and honest BritLah rule can alone be beneficial to 
India, will be far more beneficial and glorioua to the British people 
themselves than at present, and will vastly streng^en the f onndation 
of the Empire in the affections of the people. 

That as a neoessaiT immediate instalment of justice, a large portion, 
if not the whole of the famine and plague expenditure, and the whole 
cost of the present unwise Frontier War must be met from the British 
Exchequer, remembering that England drains from India some thirty 
or forty millions every year. 

Lastly, that the Frontier War and Forward Policy must cease, and 
that the whole frontier question be carefully reconsidered, so as to 
render all Afghanistan a powerful and impregnable barrier of an 
independence-loving and warlike people against any foreign invasion 
of India. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoboji said : I am told that the resolution I now 
move is a very strong one— ("No") — but I must take the earliest 
opportunity of saying that Indians, and especially educated Indians, 
know perfectiy well and acknowledge wiui every thankfulness the 
benefits they have derived from British rule. I cannot here enter 
into any detailed account of these benefits ; but I may say that had it 
not been for British gpenius, and the principles which have gfiven us a 
Western education, we should not now be enabled, as we are, to 
understand what true political citizenship is. (Hear, hear.) It is to 
the English that we owe the lesson that a government exists for the 
service of the people, and not for the people to be the slaves of 
government. "For this we can never be too grateful. Now a word 
or two with regard to the *' strong*' resolution. I can assure 
you that I have made similar representations to the House 
and to a Secretary of State, and they have been received and 
replied to with courtesy and consideration — (hear, hear) — and that 
my representations to the Boyal Conmiission on Indian expen- 
diture are similar, and I have been cross-examined upon them. 
All I ask is — ^is it true or not ? (Oheers.) That is the test by which 
you must measure the strength or the mildncMs of the language. 
(Hear, hear.) I think I have been generally credited both by 
Anglo- Indians themselves, and by those who have read my works, 
wit^ being the embodiment of moderation. But be that as it may, I 
only appeal to the British public on the ground of the truth or other- 
wise of my statements. On that test alone I am willing to stake the 
merits or defects of my statements. (Hear, hear ; and a voice, ** No 
defects at all.'') But above all, all tJus language is the langfuage of 
some of the highest British statesmen and Anglo-Indians themselves. 
I will first direct your attention to the second part of the first 
paragraph of the resolution — that is, the statement of the main cause 
of all the sufPering that India has endured for a long time past. 

DBFEOTS OF THE PBE8ENT SYSTEM. 

The educated portion of the Indian public are actuated by but one 
desire — that is that, while acknowledging that certain benefits have 
been conferred upon them, they ought to have those rights which 
belong to British subjects ; that while on the one hand we have been 
educated into understanding our degradation, we should be allowed to 
criticise fairly what we consider to be the drawbacks of the present 
system of Anglo- Indian rule. I do not mean to say we are not so 
allowed as a rule. It is only the present panic which has seized the 
Government in India that makes me say this much. If we are not 
SkUowed this right — if the Press is in any way to be suppressed— the 
result will be £sastrous, not only for India itself, but also to British 
rule. (Applause.) Now, I want to direct your attention to the main 
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cause of all the complaints that the educated natives of India are com- 
pelled to make. The principle on which unfortunately the Qovem- 
ment of India commenced in the last century was that of simple, sordid 
selfishness. ('* Shame.") These are not my words. They are the 
words of the Court of Directors themselves. The Committee of 1772 
overhauled the whole correspondence which had taken place between 
the Court of Directors and the Government of India during the 
middle of last century, and exposed a state of affairs which at any time 
would bring a blush to the face of any Englishman. There never 
was, they said, such rapacity, baseness, oppression, and corruption in 
any country or in any age as that which then existed in the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. When these exposures were made naturally certain 
improvements followed, but unfortunately the primary evil was never 
thoroughly eradicated. Mr. Bright once said that India, a country so 
full of resources, with a people so industrious, ought to be the most 
prosperous country in the world, while, as a fact, the people of India 
endured the utmost destitution and suffered the greatest privations 
and miseries. There must be some fundamental error at the bottom 
of all this, and this is what the English people have clearly to recog- 
nise and grapple with. More than 100 years ago Sir John Shore 
distinctly recognised this evil of a foreign domination carried out for 
the benefit of me foreigners alone. (Applause.) If the British public 
once understood how this foreign dominion is worked— not at their 
wish — there would be a great hope of redressing the grievances under 
which India suffers. No man understands this better than Lord 
Salisbury himself — the first gentleman of the Empire. He has 
distinctly stated that the principle on which that system has been 
based means that India munt be bled. {** Shame. 'M Several other 
statesmen have expressed the same idea — that under the foreign 
domination there can be nothing but a continuous bleeding and 
draining of the country. (Hear, hear.) This fundamental evil must 
be remedied, and until that is done there is no hope of any real reform 
taking place. (Hear, hear.) It may be asked why such a system has 
been introduced and is being carried on. 

NOT THE WISH OF THB BRITISH PEOPLE. 

Is it the wish of the British people that India should be governed 
on this sordid principle, or the wish of Parliament, or the with of the 
Sovereign? The answer is, emphatically. No. (Applause.) You 
have the best proof of the wish of the representatives of the British 
people in the fact that so long ago as 1833 Parliament laid down the 
principles on which India should be governed, that was, that there 
should be no difference whatever of caste, creed, or colour in the 
employment of any British subject in the service of the king. Has 
that principle been carried out ? (** No.*') To our misfortune, and I 
think to the very great loss both of the strength of the affection of 
the people and the strength of British rule in India, this principle 
has not been acted upon. It remained a dead letter until 1853, when 
the Charter was renewed. Lord Stanley, afterwards Lord Derby, 
and others bitterly complained that unless simultaneous examina- 
tions were introduced there was no chance of India benefiting by the 
competitive system. It still remains a dead letter. (Applause.) 
Then came the proclamation issued by the Sovereign, in which the 
principle of 1833 was reasserted, and the Sovereign prayed to God 
that me authorities under her might carry out her wishes. There 
were, as you know, three important paragraphs in regard to treating- 
every Indian as an equal with any other British subject, and as to 
there being no difference of caste, creed, or colour. So it has gone 
on up to the present day. Every Besolution of Parliament, the Pro- 
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olamations of the Sovereign — ^firat made in 1868, repeated in 1877, 
and ag^ain at the time of the Jubilee — they have all gone for nothing. 
(** Shamie.") And how has that been effected? If 1 used the word 
** subterfuge " you would call it strong. But that is the word of a 
Viceroy and ako the present Prime Minister, who has distinctly 
stated that the whole conduct of the authorities — of whom only I 
speak — has been a political hypocrisy. (''Shame.") This was in 
answer to Lord Northbrook, who argued that by Act of Parliament 
and by Royal Proclamations the Cabinet and the Government of India 
weie bound to act, and Lord Salisbury said, What is the use of 
talking in this manner, it is all political hypocrisy ! And Lord 
Lytton, in a private minute, laid it down that the Ghovemment had 
been deceiving the people, that there had been deliberate and trans- 
parent subterfuge in not carrying out the Act of 1833— that they did 
it intentionally and knowingly. (** -Shame.") And he said at the 
end of that minute, in effect, that nobody could deny that promises 
were made to the ear and broken to the hope. Strange to say, this 
very same remark was made nearly twenty years before by a Com- 
mittee of the India Office, composed of five members of the Council, 
who were asked in 1860 to consider this question of the employment 
of Indians. They distinctly put the same diarge to the British 
name of making promises to the ear and breaking it to the hope. 
** Subterfuge," "hypocrisy," and ** bleeding" are not my words, 
but the words of the highest authorities. (Applause.) I need not 
dwell much on this subject if I can only make you understand, and 
the British public see that somehow or other their wishes. Acts of 
Parliament, Resolutions of Parliament, and other most solenm pledges 
have been utterly nullified, intentionally and with deliberation, by 
those who are entrusted with the carrying out of the government 
of India. Only grasp this, and it becomes easy to understand 
why all these evils must fall upon India: they are the natural 
consequences of the vicious principles on which the present system 
of the Indian Government is based. (Hear, hear.) It is only 
when a great famine takes place that the British public take any 
interest in the matter ; but year by year, scores of millions are living 
on insufficient food in the most miserable condition. We are told, 
and to a certain extent truly, that the British Government has intro- 
duced security to life and property — ^law and order. But what good 
is that — (applause) — if there is no life to be secured and no property to 
be protected P (Renewed applause.) To add to these sufferings, there 
is that deplorable Frontier War which is now going on, whidi will 
place, according to the principle on which India is governed, a terrible 
burden on the people. (Hear, hear; and ** Shame.") The words 
*' terrible misery " in the resolution are the words of Lord Salisbury, 
who explained in a speech in which he contrasted the principles of 
native and British rule — as it exists, not as it ought to be— that 
whatever may have been the benefits of that rule, the system has in it 
certain elements which cannot but produce ''a terrible amount of 
misery." As I have already said. Sir John Shore prophesied this 
more than a hundred years ago, in 1787, when in his famous minute, 
he said whatever might be the effects on the industry of the people, 
whatever might be Sie increase of that industry would be more than 
counter-balaoaoed by the evils of foreign dominion. 

THB WAB BEYOITD TBEB FBONTIBB. 

But coming to the frontier war again, if you only look back on the 
motives of the Indian Government, you will see tnat this war is at 
once suicidal and stupid. If the pohcy of 1833 had been carried out, 
the result would have been contentment and attachment to the British 
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rule. (AppUnse.) But the British Gk>Yenmient are always .on the 
brink of fear, and the moment there is the slightest expression of 
discontent they lose their heads. They go in for prosecutions, and 
they think that by striking fear among 300 millions of people they 
can keep up their rule. It is the g^reateat mistake they can make. 
(Hear, hear.) Lord Kimberley laid it down the other day that the 
strength of British rule depended on the contentment of the people ; 
and Lord Roberts, when he was being so lionised, went from banquet 
to banquet proclaiming that however the strong^ of the army might 
be increased, and however perfect it might be, the maintenance of 
the British connexion depended entirely upon the contentment and 
satisfaction of the Indian people. (Hear, hear.) Suppose there was 
this contentment, why should you go attacking these tribes and carry- 
ing on this war ? With the people at your back, by stamping your foot 
you can raise a million fighters on your side, and you would be able to 
repel a dozen Bussias. (Applause.) This war has shown, however 
much we may have been reviled in former days for our supposed 
want of militfuy capadty, that India does possess troops loyal enough 
and brave enough to confront the greatest dangers. (Applause.) 
With such matenal at your command, and with Qie people at your 
back, would you ever dream of attacking Afghanistan and these 
tribes, which form an impregpiable barrier against any invasion? 
But because you g^ on the wrong principle, because you know that 
the result of your rule must be to produce disia^ection and discontent, 
you are frightened. (Hear, hear.) You have departed from the 
straight line, and if you make the slightest angle from that line, the 
farther you go the more difficult it becomes to get back to the right 
line ag^am. So you g^ blindly on, and that precious word ** prestige '' 
comes in at every turn — (hear, hear, and laughter) — as if false 
'* prestigfe " were more important than honesty and honour. (Ap- 
plause.) Honest confession of mistake is supposed to make people 
think you are afraid. But it will secure you greater respect uld 
greater confidence than going on in the name of ** prestige" from 
mistake to mistake. (Applause.) I am not using strong lang^g^e 
when I say that this frontier poUcy is the most suicidal and stupid 
that can be taken. Here are people who have proved their love of 
independence. Russia, if she ever comes to India, must walk over 
the bodies of the Afghans and of these tribesmen. That, with 
the Indian aid of arms at their back, would be quite enough, 
of itself, to check Russia and even to drive it back. (Hear, hear.) 
This Afghanistan was a nursery of heroes thousands of years 
ago. It supplied the heroes who made the Persian Empire, 
and they are still the same liberty-loving and brave men they were 
then. (Hear, hear.) This streng^ oug^t to be brought to your 
side. It should be at your side. Their own independence is as 
much endangered by any contact with Russia as anything which you 
may consider to be British interests. They cannot but go with you if 
you only leave them alone. A great deal of controversy is g^ing on 
about breach of faith. All this casuistry and academic discussion — 
trying to make out that there is no breach of faith — is unworthy of the 
Britiiui character. Y6u must take the meaning of an eng^ag^ement or 
treaty according as it is regarded by the weaker pturty's under- 
standing. (Hear, hear.) That is a principle which has been 
repeatedly Md down by the Indian Qovemment when dealing with 
the Native States. Here was a proclamation that we would go out 
as soon as the work was done, but then we began to build a road and 
said we had the consent of the people — a consent which has resulted 
in this horrible frontier war. (Applause.) The troops bum villages 
wholesale. Would you ever try to do such a thing in Europe ? I 
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read only yesterday a paragraph in the Daily News whioh made me 
yery sad. It was that with a light heart a tribe had been bidden to 
submit or their mosque would be blown up. (" Shame.'*) It was 
the greatest blunder that could be made. They know how tenacious 
the Muhammadans are with regard to their religion— (applause)— 
that whenever any insult is given to it^ and especially to their 
mosques, l^ey rise in indignation — (applause) — and here the British 
army deliberately, and apparently in fiie most lighthearted way, savs 
to this tribe, ** Submit or we wm blow up your mosque," and the 
mosque was blown up. (** Shame.") I can assure you that this 
incident will do far greater mischief among the Muhammadan popu- 
lation of India than the British people can dream of. (Applause.) 
It is a very great blunder on the part of those who are carrying on 
the war. (" Quite right," and applaune.) You know very well with 
what tenacity the Muhammadans are attached to their reUgion. All 
the riots in India arise— rightly or wrongly — on the matter of religious 
places and observances. 

THE PBESS PBOSECUnONS. 

Now with regard to the prosecutions for sedition. You remember 
that Lord Lytton's Qovemment wanted to bring in a Gagging Act. 
But they told the truth in reply to Mr. Caird*s letter to Lord Salis- 
bury, in which a great many of the defects of British rule were 
pointed out. They said, * * among the educated Indians, whose number 
is rapidly increasing, the idea of the subversion of the British rule is 
wholly abhorrent." It is the irony of fate that on the one hand the 
Government proposed the gagging of the press, and on the other they 
are obliged to confess that t£e educated Indians are wholly loyal. 
(Hear, hear.) Then again Lord Dufferin, in the year 1885, when 
the first Congress was held, had some discussion in his Legislative 
Council, and he described this crude beginning of the Congress as 
a representation of native opinion on a certain matter which was 
being discussed. Then, on the occasion of the Jubilee, he used 
these remarkable words: ** "Within the period we are reviewing, 
education has done its work and we are surrounded on all sides 
by native gentlemen of great attainments and intelligence, from 
whose hearty, loyal, and honest co-operation we hope to derive the 
greatest benefit. In fact to an administration so peculiarly situated 
as ours, their advice and assistance are essential to the successful 
exercise of its functions." (Hear, hear.) Any paper which is of 
any weight and influence in India is conducted by those educated 
men of whom this language has been used by the authorities ; and 
therefore to talk of gagging that press is simply suicidal— I will not 
use a stronger word. There never was a greater mistake than to 
prosecute Mr. Tilak and those poor editors who were, perhaps, not 
knovm beyond their villages. Then again, a new departure is being 
made from the principles on which British government is conducted. 
We have been told that there is justice even against the Sovereign, 
for you can bring an action even ag^ainst the Sovereign — that is- 
against the Government. But now you are introducing the Russian 
system under which a man can be arrested and imprisoned and sent 
away without trial and without reason given. LasUy, this resolution 
talks about the ** inefficiency and insufficiency" of the Indian adminis- 
tration. Again these words are not mine, but thooe of Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Hartington. Any man can understand that as long as this 
system of draining the country goes on — so long as so much money 
must be given to Europeans and carried away by them — the adminis- 
tration must be inefficient and insufficient. 
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Yon are trying to make bricks not only without straw, but eyen 
without clay. (Hear, hear.) If the Act of 1833 had been carried out 
you wonld have any number of educated natives carrying on the 
government of the couutry with prosperity not only to India but to 
Britain itself. (Hear, hear.) If India were prosperous your benefit 
would be increased ten-fold, and trade would vastly increase. It is 
for new mcirkets that you go on butchering the poor people in Africa, 
and, as one Anglo- Indian was candid enough to say, ** to find careers 
for our boys." (Laughter and applause.) But you don't send India 
Is. 6d. per head per annum of British produce, while to Australia you 
send £7 worth, and to the United States and Europe, in the teeth of 
protection, exports to the value of shillings and pounds per head. 
Altogether your exports of your own produce are something like 
£300,000,000 to the whole world. India has 300 millions of people, 
and if they only had £1 per head you would have a market as large as 
you have now in the whole world. (Applause.) The benefit to us 
would be immense, and the benefit to you far greater both politically 
and commeroi«lly . This is what the educated Indians are asking for. 
If they were disloyal or seditious at heart their mode of procedure 
would be quite different. (Hear, hear.) They would not tell you of 
these mistakes. They would not point out that this is the only way 
to win the affections of the people. They would remain quiet, and 
they would burrow underground by means of secret societies. But 
they know that that is not the best for India. 

**WB WISH THAT BBITISH SUPBEMAOY MAY REMAIN." 

We wish that British supiemacy may remain ; and all we ask is 
that you should fulfil honourably what you have promised over and 
over again in the presence of God, and calling Ood to witness to 
the promise. (Applause.) It is the question of expenditure that is 
important. The taxation is burdensome, but not because of its 
quantity so much as because it is spent to the detriment of the 
country. (Hear, hear.) Here you raise £100,000,000, and you put 
a penny on the Income tax to get two or three millions, but you 
know it will aU return to yourselves. It won't be carried away in a 
hundred different shapes out of the country — not only in salaries to 
officials, but in exploitation by non-officials and capitalists. (Hear, 
hear.) We are often taunted on the ground that we have *^ no 
enterprise," that we are a set of idle and useless fellows. It is very 
nice to show enterprise with other people's money. (Applause.) 
You get 30 or 40 millions a year — then you lend us back a few 
millions and tell us we have ** no enterprise," and that you are lend- 
ing us your money and developing our resources. That development 
means that you are making profit out of our land and our labour, as 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water, and that the profit goes 
clean out of the country. (Applause.) And then we are to bless 
you for developing our resources ! (Applause.) I am afraid I have 
detained you longer than I ought — (*' No, no," and "Go on") — but 
I think I have said enough to satisfy those who are not biassed and 
prejudiced, as the Anglo-Indian mind often is — for you have Anglo- 
Indians and Anglo-Indians : there are some who grieve at this state 
of things, and earnestly desire to reform it ; but the average Anglo- 
Indian is not like that. I am not blaming the man who is ordered 
to do a certain thing and does it. For him I have respect. (Hear, 
hear.) My complaint is against those who have the power of decidintr 
policy, who are responsible for the machinery by which the taxes 
raised in the countiyare to be expended to the detriment of the 
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oouniay. Yon may pay, as justioe demands, for the frontier war, for 
the cost of the plagne and the famine, but so long as this canker is 
draining and oleeaing the oonntrj, you will Imve in a few years 
plague and famine again. If the educated Indians of the present 
day become seditious and disloyal it will be your own fault. (Hear, 
hear.) They have told you over and over ag^ain what you ought 
to do. 

FULFIL FBOIOSBS, AKI) ALL WILL BB WELL. 

If you go on in your sell-suffidency and your self- complacency, 
some morning you will rise to find that the whole thing has ended in 
serious disaster. We want to avoid that disaster. (Hear, hear). We 
want to put a stop to this suffering, which is the result of a system of 
suDterfuge, hypocrisy, and bleeding. If this is borne in mind by the 
British public, if that public will make its servants obey it and carry 
out repeated promises and pledges, all will be well. England and 
India will be benefited. The British Empire will be strengthened. 
If Englishmen were suffering similarly in another country they would 
not only use language a himdred times stronger than this but — not 
stopping at wordfr— mey would go on to deeds. (Applause). What 
did the Uitlanders do in the Transvaal? They claimed that they 
were the largest portion of the population, that they paid the largest 
taxation, ana that their voices should prevail. They were perfectly 
right. But somehow or other Englishmen proclaim that doctrine in 
the Transvaal, and forget that the same law should apply to India 
also. (Hear, hear.) lliere it is only the business of the people to 
pay taxes and to slave ; and the business of the Government to 
spend those taxes to their own benefit. Whenever any question 
arises between Great Britain and India there is a demoralised 
mind. (Hear, hear.) The principles of politics, of commerce, 
of equality which are applied to Great Britain are not applied to 
India. Ajb if it were not inhabited by human beings ! (Applause.) 
I do not know whether you will have your Nemesis, and whether 
you will be able to preserve your own liberty of thought and 
your love of independence. But this Anglo-Indian spirit that is 
spreading will, unless it is stayed, do you no little mischief. 
(Hear, hear.) I am told I use tmreats. It is nothing of the kind. 
Seme of your best statesmen have been giving you warning, and I 
am only repeating this warning. I shall mention only one instance. 
This is what tibe Duke of Devonshire has said, that it would not be 
wise to tell a patriotic native that the Indians shall never have any 
chance " except by their getting rid, in the first instance, of their 
European rulers." I am justified in every word I have said here and in 
every word of this resolution which I place before you. My justifica- 
tion is in its truth. I am appealing to the Britisn people simply for 
an honest fulfilment of pledges. We ask nothing more than this — be 
true to your own honour. If there is any people who understand 
what honour means it is the British people, and I appeal to them, who 
are always proud of their word and their honour, to fulfil the pledges 
they have given to us. (Loud applause.) I beg to move this resolu- 
tion. (Renewed applause.) 

The resolution was imanimously adopted with the addition of 
the words : — * ' Lastly, it is the duty of Indians to heal their 
differences and close their ranks, and unite in standing up for their 
rights." 
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PREFACE. 



I HAVE written this pamphlet at the request of many who heard me speak 
on the subject of India last winter, and wish to have in a compact form 
the statements on which my indictment of the British Government was 
based. The facts are here put as briefly as I could put them, and I have 
made no attempt to arouse pity or to create horror by accounts of the 
sufferings endured by the natives during the awful famine manufactured 
in British territory by our administration. Those who choose can imagine 
for themselves what has been and is the condition of our fellow- subjects, 
who are dying of slow starvation in order that the upper and middle 
classes here might not forego even for a twelvemonth their customary 
tribute, wrung out of the misery of India by the murder of millions of its 
people. 

That I have earned the right to speak and write on this subject has 
long been admitted even by the bitterest opponents of my views. My 
predictions of nineteen and twenty years ago are being fulfilled before 
our eyes. Strange to say, too, the very same people who are congratulating 
themselves upon the loyalty of the great Native Princes and their peoples 
cannot see that the bankruptcy, unrest, and discontent which now exist 
throughout British territory are due to the fact that there we have 
pursued precisely the contrary policy to that which has resulted in the 
wealth, prosperity, and contentment of the great Native States. 

The agitation on this question of the ruin of India which the Social- 
Democratic Federation (handsomely backed up by the members of the 
Independent Labour Party) has steadily carried on is producing its effect 
alike in England and in India. I hope and believe that no long time can 
elapse before the people at large will force the capitalist-ridden House of 
Commons, and even the salary-grabbing Ministers, to do some justice to 
the huge population which is being bled to death our name. But 
whether this comes about or not, it is certain that our rule in its present 
shape is doomed, and I, for one, as an Englishman who, for thirty years, 
has championed the Federation of our Colonies on a democratic basis, 
shall rejoice to witness the downfall of a cruel and ruthless despotism 
which is incompatible with either democracy or freedom. 

London, October, 1897. H. M. H. 
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We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territory by the same 
obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects ; and those obligations, 
by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever race or 
creed, he freely and impartially^ admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which 
they may be qualifiecf by their education, ability and integrity duly to discharge. 

In their prosperity will bs our strength, in their contentment our security, 
and in their gratitude our best reward. And may the God of all power grant to 
us, and to those in authority under us, strength to carry out these our wishes for 
the good of the people. — The Qiuen's Proclamation to the Princes and Peoples of 
India in 1858 (the year after the Mutiny). 



Nothing short of a great famine, a terrible pestilence, or a revolt on a 
large scale, will induce the mass oiF Englishmen to devote any attention 
whatever to the affairs of India ; although we have in our vast dependency 
300,000,000 of people under our control, of whom some 250,000,000 are 
under our direct government. The House of Commons is, if possible, 
more indifferent and lethargic than the nation. Even in this year of 
death and disaster the Indian Budget, far more important in every way 
than the English Budget, was not brought forward until the last day of 
the Session ; when a dozen or so of limp and weary legislators sprawled 
on the benches, overcome with heat and boredom, while that third-rate 
Calonne, Lord George Hamilton, twittered out his official commonplaces 
from page upon page of type- written notes. Government and Opposition, 
as represented by the Front Benches on both sides of the House, are in 
full agreement as to everything being for the best in the best of Indian 
Administrations possible ; and independent criticism, though in the case 
of Sir William Wedderburn, at any rate, thoroughly honest and well- 
informed, is neither sufficiently vigorous in itself, nor put with enough 
oratorical force to produce any serious effect. The result is most 
unfortunate. Matters are indeed far worse now than they were in the 
days of the old East India Company. Then a review of the whole system 
of government in India took place at stated intervals by the House of 
Commons, and there was some chance that the truth would come out and 
that justice might be done. Now there is no appeal whatever ; for the 
Nonconformist financial solicitor who last did India the honour of being 
her Secretary of State is as much concerned to prevent the dangerous 
blunders to which he was a party from being detected, as is the flippant 
and ignorant aristocrat who at present holds the office, and glibly 
misrepresents the whole situation in return for his ^"5,000 a year. 

The only hope of bringing about a beneficial reorganisation peacefully 
is that the English people should awaken to a sense of their responsi- 
bilities, and insist upon it that the solemn pledges of the Queen in 1858, 
and of the same lady as Queen-Empress twenty years later, to our fellow- 
subjects in India, shall be fulfilled, instead of being deliberately and 
systematically broken, as they have been ever since they were given. 
Those two proclamations, had they been even partially given effect to, 
would long ere this have secured to the natives of India a fair share in 
the administration of their own country, and would have stanched that 
fearful drain of produce from our great dependency without return, which 



is and has been utterly ruining the unfortunate inhabitants. But any- 
thing like good faith is unknown in our dealings with the people of India. 
Queen- Empress and Ministers together break their most sofemn engage- 
ments with a light heart, and are evidently amazed that anyone, in Great 
Britain or in Hindostan, should imagine for a moment that this sort of 
peccadillo is at all reprehensible, seeing that the breach of honour only 
mvolves the death by starvation of some tens of millions of Hindoos. 

The history of India, as it is now recorded by Anglo-Indians in their 
writings and evidence, would lead those who had no other and better 
sources of information to imagine that, for hundreds, if not thousands, of 
years before the English became dominant in the country, the inhabitants 
of Hindostan found almost their sole occupation in cutting one another's 
throats. According to such Anglo-Indian accounts of the perpetual 
anarchy and slaughter which ever3rNvhere prevailed, the wonder is that we 
should have discovered even a remnant of the population left to lament 
the disappearance of their fellows; not to say that, on this reading of the 
past, the magnificent buildings and vast public works, which undoubtedly 
existed at the time of our conquest and remain to this day, must have 
been constructed by some strange supernatural agency. Of course, this 
nonsense is only produced for the benefit of ignorant people at home, and 
n order to persuade all classes in the United Kingdom that our ride is 
infinitely better than anything which has gone before or which could 
possibly follow after. 

The truth, however, is that though India suffered greatly at times 
from foreign invasions and intestine warfare, prior to our appearance on 
the scene, the various races and nations which people that great peninsula 
no more existed in a state of perpetual anarchy and universal confusion 
than did the Greeks of the period of Pericles, or the Italians of the Middle 
Age republics. The history of India is full of great deeds, in peace 
as well as in war ; and that India was rich when we first began to rifle it 
of its wealth is conclusively proved by the fact that our money-loving 
ancestors thought it worth while to settle there and take what they could 
get^ long before we became the paramount power. It is, indeed, impossible 
honestly to dispute that, alike under their own native Hindoo dynasties and 
under the control of Mohammedan rulers, India attained to a high level 
of wealth and prosperity. Even the raids from Central Asia and the 
internal wars, of which so much is made nowadays, produced little 
permanent effect. Nor should it be forgotten that the invaders from the 
north were either speedily swept back whence they came, with their ill- 
gotten booty, or settled permanently in India and became, as the 
Normans did with us, a portion of the native population. In both cases 
there was no continuous draining away of wealth to foreigners; and if a 
ruler showed himself too grasping and oppressive, the annals of the East 
give many examples of the ease with which he could be removed. In 
fact, no man, not wholly devoid of capacity and imagination, can read 
through the real history of India during the Hindoo and Mohammedan 
periods without interest and admiration. Great religions, great litera- 
ture, great jurisprudence, great monarchs, great warriors, great admini- 
strators, beautiful arts and magnificent architecture, exquisite crafts and 
splendid public works — such were the products of those times of chaos 
and ignorance, which our pensioned competition-wallahs speak of to-day ^ 
with superb contempt. 

Below the surface, the mass of the agricultural population pursued the 
same tranquil, industrious, but certainly not unhappy, life which their 



ancestors had led for centuries before. The inhabitants of the Indian 
village communities were assuredly far better off in all that goes to make 
up a contented existence than the villeins, or than most of the free 
peasants, of Europe, who were their contemporaries. Under the great 
Bahmuny dynasty of the Deccan, or beneath the sway of the Emperor 
Akber, it may be doubted whether any wholly rural population was ever 
more prosperous. The restrictions of caste, the grotesque and often 
terrible reUgious ceremonies, the superstitious observances, female child 
immolation and suttee, the passing tyranny and oppression of rajah 
or nawab, were so completely portions of their existence that they were 
no more noticed by the mass of the people, and were much less harmful 
to them, than the action of the Catholic Church, the Nobles, or the Free 
Companies, a few thousand miles away to the West. Yet no one has as 
yet suggested that a peaceful Chinese domination of Europe during the 
Middle Ages, or after, with Chinese officials filling all the higher posts in 
the State, would have been preferable to the frequent wars and 
insurrections which led to the development of our present group of 
powerful and independent nations. In India every government prior to 
our supremacy made use of native talent in every department. The 
Hindoos were employed and trusted by the Mohammedan rulers not only 
as financiers, judges, and administrators, but as warriors. Thus the 
wealth produced was retained in India, and, as example after example 
proves, a man of capacity, however humble his birth, might rise to be the 
highest functionary under a monarch, or even become the head of a 
considerable empire himself. 

It remained for us Englishmen to change this wholesome system 
altogether. First, under the East India Company, and then, and far 
more completely under the direct rule of the Crown and the English 
people, the natives have been shut out from all the principal" positions of 
trust over five-sixths of Hindostan, and have been prevented from gaining 
any experience in the higher administration, or in military affairs. 
Wherever it was possible to put in an Englishman to aust a native an 
Englishman has been put in, and has been paid from four times to twenty 
times as much for his services as would have sufficed for the salary of an 
equally capable Hindoo or Mohammedan official. To a such pitch has this 
policy been carried since the Mutiny — when we suppressed a justifiable 
rising with at least as great ferocity and cruelty as the Turks have ever 
exhibited to Bulgarians or Armenians — that at the present time out of 
39,000 officials who draw a salary of more than i,ooo rupees a year 28,000 
are Englishmen and only 11,000 natives ! Moreover, the 11,000 natives 
receive as salaries only ^3,000,000 a year : the 28,000 Englishmen receive 
;f 15,000,000 a year I I Out of the 960 important civil offices which really 
control the civil administration of India 900 are filled with Englishmen and 
only 60 with natives. Still worse, if possible, the natives of India have no 
control whatsoever in any shape or way over their own taxation, or any voice 
at all in the expenditure of their own revenues. Their entire government — 
I speak, of course, of the 250,000,000 under our direct control — is carried 
on and administered by foreigners, who not only do not settle in the 
country but who live lives quite remote from those of the people, and 
return home at about forty-five or fifty years of age, with large pensions. 

As I have often said in public, India is, in fact, now governed by 
successive relays of English carpet-baggers, who have as little sympathy 
with the natives as they have any real knowledge of their habits and 
customs. Yet, if any Indian of ability dares to denounce this monstrous 



oppression of his countr\*men, he is at once howled down by the Govern- 
ment and the English press as a seditious libeller, and he may think 
himself lucky if he is not condemned, without trial, like the brothers 
Nathu, of Poona, to imprisonment for life ; or transported into penal 
servitude by a slavish English judge, after the jury had found him not guilty^ 
like the unhappy native journalist recently condemned. 

What should we Englishmen say if men of another race were thus 
crushing down the whole national life of a number of civilised peoples 
and reducing them to the level ot mere serfs of the foreigner ? Should 
we not declare with one accord that such a system of government was 
infamous, and should we not — that is the point to-day — sympathise with 
the natives in any endeavour which they might make to throw off such an 
intolerable yoke ? There can be but one answer to that question. Those 
who argue, also, that the Indian peoples could never rise to the level of 
their opportunities, and that mere chaos would inevitably follow the 
withdrawal or overthrow of the English power, conveniently overlook the 
fact that the Japanese, who are certainly in no respect superior to the 
great mass of the dwellers in Hindostan, have, in a quarter of a century, 
raised themselves to the position of a first-class power. But, then, the 
Japanese, luckily for them, have been free from European domination, 
while they have been at full liberty to acquire European knowledge. I 
venture to affirm that if, in the forty years which have passed since the 
Mutiny, we had devoted ourselves to the uplifting, instead of to the 
repression, of India, that great country to-day would hold a position in 
the world far, far ahead of Japan. Nay, that, even in the twenty years 
which have passed since the last great famine, we could have builded up 
an Empire in the East second in wealth, prosperity, and real greatness to 
none that the world has ever seen. 

Have we, then, done no good ? Are there no improvements due to 
English rule ? Some good has indeed been done, but it is of little value 
in comparison with the wholesale mischief we have wrought. We put 
down the burning alive of widows two or three generations ago ; we have 
stopped the sacrifice of female children ; we have maintained even-handed 
justice between the various races and religions ; we administer the laws 
without open corruption ; we allow, except in times of panic, free speech, 
a free press, and free discussion ; we have built railways and irrigation 
works ; we have spent a little money on education ; and we have main- 
tained peace within our borders for the past forty years. And this is all 
that the Anglo-Indian, who is stone blind of one eye and sees very 
imperfectly with the other in these matters, can recognise as the outcome 
of our administration. If there were no overwhelming drawbacks inevitably 
attendant on the whole system, then we might admit that, as a nation, we 
have nothing to be greatly ashamed of in our recent connection with India. 

But even what appear at first sight to be the best points in our rule 
will scarcely stand closer examination. Thus it may be freely admitted 
that English officials are not corrupt. They are, however, paid so heavily 
to preserve them from temptation that the result to the natives is almost, 
if not quite, as bad as corruption would be. The duties, also, of the 
District Officer — " the real ruler of India," as Sir William Hunter calls 
him — are so multifarious that he cannot possibly perform them all himself ; 
and he is consequently dependent on ill-paid native subordinates, who 
too often more than make up for his highly-paid honesty by disgraceful 
roguery. Our laws, which are administered strictly enough, are in most 
important matters wholly unsuited to the people. Thus the effect of our 






laws regulating contracts has been to throw the ryots over large districts 
of India entirely into the hands of the native money-lenders, who make 
use of our courts to enforce fraudulent claims against the unfortunate 
cultivators, and to exact outrageous rates of interest as well. Such 
matters of indebtedness are handled with a rough but reasonable justice 
under the old native laws administered by native authorities. 

In the exaction of the land tax, outside the area of Lord Comwallis's 
permanent settlement in Bengal, our methods are so strict and rigid, and 
so entirely unsuited to the people, that the grossest injustice is perpetually 
done, though I am aware that no such wrong is intended. For example, 
in native territory the land which is allowed to lie fallow is taxed but 
one-eighth of the amount paid for land that is actually under cultivation. 
In British territory both are taxed the same ; thus practically enforcing 
over-cropping to meet the demands of the revenue officer. If a ryot sinks 
a well in British territory, he is heavily taxed for it. By native usage he 
gets the benefit of his own improvement, and is not taxed for what is the 
result of his own labour. In times of famine our allowances in reduced 
taxation are so small as to amount to actual cruelty. Native custom 
exonerates the ryots from any payment for some time. The increase of 
the English land revenue which may be observed over the greater portion 
of the territory under our control, is due to the enhanced assessments 
made when the old settlements of the taxation for twenty or thirty years 
fall in. These increases have been enforced wholly regardless of the fact 
that, owing to the gradual fall in the value of agricultural products, such 
increase of itself would be crushing to the cultivator, even if the land 
were not over large areas steadily deteriorating. Then the compulsory 
cultivation of opium, the price of which the Government fixes, is another 
unjust act that presses heavily on the cultivators in particular regions. 

Even the railways and irrigation works, upon which so much stress is 
laid as having been constructed by us for the benefit of the people of 
India, have been built by foreign capital; arid the interest for that foreign 
capital, whether it has been earned or not, has been steadily paid to the 
debenture-holders and shareholders who live in England. The railways, 
therefore, act as huge syphons to drain away the wealth of the people ; 
while the irrigation works of our engineers have in more than one case 
proved not only not advantageous, but actually injurious to the land, 
which the water provided by them was supposed to fertilise. Moreover, 
although we say that the railways and irrigation works have been built 
with English capital, the truth is, as will be clearly shown below, that this 
capital, so lent to the Government of India at interest for the construction 
of public works, had been previously abstracted from the people of India 
under various pretexts ; and therefore was only their wealth, which we 
had laid hands upon and called our own, advanced to them again after 
having been brought over here. 

In short, the entire administration of British India, in spite of all its 
superficial justice and beneficence, is really a most abominably bad 
system. It is a government of a vast empire by foreigners, for foreigners, 
through foreigners. If we were as sympathetic and considerate as we are 
cold and callous — read in a recently published book by a clergyman of the 
Church of England how that clergyman glories in having himself regularly 
thrashed his native servants — it would be impossible for us to cope with 
this overwhelming disadvantage. No such government could be 
permanently successful in promoting the welfare of a subject people were 
it managed never so ably. Conducted as we have conducted it, absolute 
ruin was inevitable, and is now close upon us. 
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India, as already stated, was a wealthy country under the great 
Mohammedan emperors. The beat authorities put the revenue raised 
during the fifty years of Akbar's reign at more than ;f30,ooo,ooo a year ; 
Aurungzib's revenue, levied more harshly over a wider area, reached as 
much as ;f8o,ooo,ooo annually. These sums, of course, represented a 
much greater proportional value in those times than they do to-day. But, 
in spite of this and of the heavy expenditure of the smaller Courts, and even 
of the petty Rajahs and Nawabs, the mass of the people were well-to-do. 

Furthermore, famine was extremely rare. Such widespread famines 
as those which have devastated British territory frequently during 
the present century were, indeed, then unknown. Drought and scarcity, 
of course, came periodically, and their effects are recorded. But 
the natives had for centuries made provision against these natural 
calamities by means of storage of grain, alike in the village communities 
and in the towns ; so that, although acute distress at times prevailed, 
wholesale starvation of millions, such as occurs imder our regime, was 
unheard of. With the establishment of our administration, however, began 
the deliberate manufacture of famine for a poverty-stricken people on a 
scale hitherto unprecedented in the history of India or of the human race. 

How has this impoverishment been brought about ? Why is it that 
with the best possible intentions on the part of Englishmen at large 
towards their fellow- subjects their rule in India is by far the most onerous 
that the inhabitants of Hindostan have ever experienced ? Nobody 
disputes that the taxation of India per head is very light indeed.. It is 
beyond question that the trade has greatly developed, though, as the trade 
of the Native States is not discriminated from that with British territory, 
it is difficult to determine how much of the actual imports, which are as a 
whole much less than the exports, go to the inhabitants under our direct 
control. The revenue is slowly growing. The population is increasing. 
No wonder that people at large fail to see what is wrong apart from the 
root injustice of our foreign rule. No wonder that it takes some study 
to comprehend the economic blight which curses with impoverishment, 
continuous deterioration of the soil, and frightful famines one-sixth of 
the entire population of the planet. 

Yet there is no mystery in the matter. The net revenue of India 
to-day is between jf 61,000,000 and jf 62,000,000, reckoned on the old silver 
basis of ten rupees to the £, Of this amount ;f 25,000,000 in round figures 
are raised from the taxation of land, and it is admitted by all who are not 
directly concerned in misrepresenting the truth, that such a revenue from 
the land to-day means that the ryots are taxed up to the point which they 
can pay without starving themselves and more. In like manner tfie salt 
revenue represents a taxation upon an absolute necessary of life for the 
people and their cattle to the extent of not less than 1,000 per cent, on the 
value of the salt. The terrible effects of this monstrous impost on both 
men and beasts, entailing, as it does, privation and disease, have often 
been enlarged upon by Government officials of the highest rank. That 
foreign rulers should have to exact such payments in order to obtain even 
approximately sufficient revenue to carry on their administration, shows 
plainly both how poor the people of India must be, and how indifferent 
we are to their well-being. That we have reached the limit of possible 
taxation there is no doubt whatever. And yet, as I say, the total actual 
taxation of less than three shillings per head seems light enough, and is, 
indeed, light as compared with what is easily paid by the inhabitants of 
the Native States which are surrounded by our territory. 



The impoverishment and ruin of India are due then mainly, not to the 
mere amount of the taxation, nor even to the rigid and cruel fashion in 
which it is too often levied, but to the manner in which the taxation, when 
raised, is expended. I purposely avoid giving many figures in this 
pamphlet, because I know that they are generally skipped by the ordinary 
reader. But anyone who will study the figures of the exports and imports 
into India will discover that, taken over a period of years, and reckoned 
according to the system laid down in my " Bankruptcy of India," the 
excess of the exports over the imports nowadays amounts to a value of 
ov®r ;f 30,000,000 in gold. More than half of this large amount is due to 
direct Government drawings. These drawings represent ;f 4,750,000 for 
military depots in England, which the Military Member of Coimcil lately 
declared in his evidence before the Royal Commission on Indian Finance 
was a wholly useless expenditure so far as India was concerned. Then 
there are the many millions paid in pensions for retired officials, civil and 
military — some eleven hundred colonels receive over ;f 1,000,000 a year — 
and the charges for the home establishments. Over and above these 
large amounts there is the charge of more than ;f 8,000,000 for interest and 
dividends on loans, and railway debentures and shares. This, of course, 
being as complete a deduction from the wealth of India as the other 
drawings. In all an average of just ;f 16,000,000 in gold, not silver, are 
thus taken from poor India every year on direct Government account. All 
this value abstracted, be it observed again, being measured in gold. In 
addition, there are the private remittances and profits due to the English 
exploitation of the country, which bring the total drain of produce up to 
at least the sum of jf 30,000,000 stated. 

Just consider what this means. According to the official Statistical 
Abstract, the following are the figures of exports and imports for the year 
1894-5, the last year given : — 



Exports 
Imports 



MERCHANDISE. TREASURE. 
108,814,999 8,158,017 

70,167,438 9»559»oo7 



TOTAL. 
116,973,016 
79,726,445 

37»246,57i 



Here we have an excess of exports over imports of ;f 37,246,571 in 
silver at 10 rupees to the £, But, as the value of the imports is reckoned 
at the Indian ports, we must add at least fifteen per cent, to the value of 
the exports in order to cover profit, freight and insurance, so as to make 
a fair comparison. This will bring the disparity up in that one year to 
some /*53,ooo,ooo reckoned in silver. But even so we have not reached 
the full truth ; for it is almost certain that the greater part of the treasure 
remaining on balance goes into the Native States (who any way take at 
least one-fifth of the total imports) where the princes and people can alike 
afford to hoard. 

It is safe, therefore, to say that although the year taken was one in 
which the import of treasure on balance was exceptionally low, the total 
drain of produce from British India on the average of years at the present 
time is not less than the ;f 30,000,000 a year stated. How the fall in the 
value of silver has increased the gross amount of the commodities which 
must be exported from India to meet home charges, interest, &c., payable 
in gold in England, I need not insist upon. The appreciation of gold, 
however, means that India has to pay in produce without return fully 
seventy-five per cent, more than she had to pay when, silver was at five 
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shillings an ounce, and the rupee was worth two shillings, or one shilling 
and tenpence.* 

Beside this fearful drain, and its inevitable economic effect, the 
continuous financial deficits in the Budget ; the generally excessive 
military expenditure ; the ;f 50,000,000 in gold wasted on frontier expedi- 
tions in twenty years ; the deliberate swindle which robbed the natives of 
the greater part of the Famine Insurance Fund raised from them by extra 
taxation, under solemn guarantee, to the tune of jf 1,500,000 in gold yearly 
since 1878 ; nay, even the millions paid to Europeans in India itself to 
the exclusion of natives from any share in their own government — beside 
this frightful continuous tribute forced from a subject population, I say, 
all these minor and incidental wrongs sink into insignificance. No such 
infamy has ever before been perpetrated at the expense of any people. 
It is bad enough that India should be deprived of all self-government : it 
is criminal that her population should thus be systematically bled to death. 

For think what it means. It means, once more, that we are deliberately 
making famine, and then pretending to mitigate the scourge by so-caJled 
Relief Works and the hypocritical Charity of the Mansion House Fund. 
We are yearly taking the top layer off the soil of India, and then marvel 
that we are coming to the bed rock. We are daily drawing away the 
life-blood of our patient by the ounce at a time, and then repine because 
he cannot show greater vigour. The ;f 500,000,000 in gold as represented 
in produce, which we have abstracted from India since the great famine 
of 1876-78, brought about of inevitable necessity the terrible famine of 
1896-97. Our loans from the wealth thus extorted back again to India at 
interest payable in gold, while they avert the declaration of bankruptcy 
for the moment, do but serve to increase the ruinous drain of produce in 
the long run. Things are getting worse year by year. 

The mode of life of the 150,000,000 of people who form the class 

* Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who has made a special study of the exports and 
imports of British India, made an analysis of the exports of British India for 
1885, which I apply to the exports ten years later : — 

Total exports (merchandise) of all India, including 

Native and Frontier States /io8,8r4,999 

Native States (not less than) ;f 20,000,000 

Frontier Territory 1,500,000 

European Planters 12,000,000 

Home Charges and Interest on Debt, 

Railways, &c 29,000,000 

Private Remittances 10,000,000 

;£'72,500,000 — ;^72,500,000 

:f36,3i4.999 
This shows ;f36,3i4,999, reckoned in silver, at 10 rupees to £ sterling, as the 
total gross export of the inhabitants of British India. It amounts in gold to 
little more thai ;f 20,000,000. Truly, as Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji urges, a trifling 
trade export indeed for 250,000,000 of people under our direct control. Mr. 
Naoroji puts the direct trade imports of the inhabitants of British India at no 
more than is. 6d. per head. So shortsighted even in regard to its own interests 
is the capitalism of the latter half of the nineteenth century. A well-to-do 
population would provide English capitalists with a much more profitable 
trading ground than a huge rabbit warren of paupers. By the way. absolute 
accuracy is not claimed for the figures given above, but I observe that Mr. 
Naoroji's figures are never challenged though he himself is vigorously abused. 
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directly dependent on agriculture in British India is, as a whole, simpler 
and more penurious than that of any people in the worid. The Indian 
ryots and labourers are industrious, thrifty and peaceable, and if teetotalism 
were the talisman to ensure economic well-being, they ought indeed to be 
well off, seeing that they drink nothing stronger than water. Their 
pleasures are exceedingly few, and almost the only occasion when the ryot 
spends any money beyond the cost of his bare keep and miserable clothing 
is when a marriage takes place in his family. In many districts the 
habitual food of the cultivators is so unwholesome that it brings about 
chronic disease in the present and hands on enfeeblement to the next 
generation. In some provinces the people are better off than in others, 
those in which the country has most recently come under British rule 
being as a rule the least poverty-stricken. But wherever our domination 
has long existed, and the land revenue has been subject to periodical 
reassessment, the condition of the cultivators is deplorable. Whatever 
differences of race, language, religion there may be, in this matter of 
poverty all are pretty much on the same level. If a village seems to be a 
little in advance of its neighbours, and the sweetstuffs which the natives 
love find a somewhat readier sale there than elsewhere, this is due to 
some special local circumstances. But nowfidays empty hovels, miserable 
clothing, an absence of gold or silver bangles and anklets, and other 
evidence of small accumulations, are the rule throughout our territory. 
The small artisan class and artificers is little better off than the cultivators^ 
and there seems no sign of improvement in their condition. 

Nevertheless, whenever there is a sudden gleam of prosperity for the 
people, as in Bombay during the cotton famine in America, they are ready 
enough to purchase Western goods and speedily give evidence that they 
are, after all, a civilised and intelligent people. If they do not buy good 
English wares now that is because they are too poor to do so, and the 
greatest market in the world for our industrial classes is closed to us by 
the greed and incapacity of our ruling minority. 

As to the capacity of native Indians to rise to a high level in every 
department, conclusive proof of this is afforded every day, and the names 
of Dr. Bose, Mr. Chatterji, Prince Ranjitsinhji, and others ought to show 
us that in crushing down and destroying the intelligence and vitality of 
the population of British India, we are committing a series of outrages on 
humanity at large. 

And now as to the poverty of India. No such misery on such a scale 
has ever been known on the planet as is to be seen imder British rule in 
Hindostan at this hour. More than five-and-twenty years ago, Lord 
Lawrence — no pessimist surely — twice said in public in his official 
capacity : — " The mass of the people of India are so miserably poor that 
they have barely the means of subsistence. It is as much as a man can 
do to feed his family or half-feed them, let alone spending money on what 
you would call luxuries or conveniences." Sir Evelyn Baring, now Lord 
Cromer, in 1882, speaking of an estimate that the yearly gross income per 
head of the people might be twenty- seven rupees a year, said that " the 
tax-pa3dng population is exceedingly poor," and " he thought it was quite 
sufficient to show the extreme poverty of the mass of the people." 

The poverty of Madras is notorious. There are at least 20,000,000 pauper 
ryots in that province. Mr. W. R. Robertson, Agricultural Reporter to 
the Government of Madras, says of the ryot : — " His condition is a disgrace 
to any country calling itself civilised. In the best seasons the gross income 
of himself and his family does not exceed threepence a day throughout 
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the year, and in a bad season their circumstances are most deplorable. ' 
In his " England's Work in India," in 1881, Sir WilUam Hunter, the 
specially retained official apologist of the Government, who writes the 
articles on India in the Times, expressed himself to the effect that in 
British territory "forty millions go through life on insufficient food." 
According to Sir William's own statement, there must be close upon 
eighty millions of people in 1897 in that state of permanent starvation; 
seeing that the land under cultivation has deteriorated in the meantime, 
while its extent has little, if at all, increased, and the population to be 
fed has steadily grown. Mr. Cotton, of the Bengal Civil Service, says, 
speaking of the cultivators who are ruined by our shortsighted system : 
** A bare margin for subsistence alone remains, and the result is that 
indebtedness " — to the rapacious native usurer who uses the English law 
to crush his victims — "extends year by year, and that famines recur with 
ever-increasing frequency and severity." Sir Charles Elhott, late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, is reported to have declared : ** I do 
not hesitate to say that half our agricultural population never know £rom 
year's end to year's end what it is to have their hunger fully satisfied." 
Whether Sir Charles said it or not, this is less than the truth. And so 
I might go on, piling up quotations from official authorities as to the awful 
poverty of India, until I had extended this pamphlet to the size of a thick 
closely-printed folio volume. Not even the most ignorant or most corrupt 
Anglo-Indian pensioner will dare to challenge what is stated on this point. 

But from this miserable, poverty-stricken population, let us not forget, 
we are still extorting, year after year, over £30,000,000 sterling worth of 
produce, measured in gold, without any commercial return. Consequently 
the soil is steadily becoming less fertile over vast districts of India, and the 
physical condition of the people is being enfeebled to such an extent that, 
if our present system continues, a horde of anaemic and worn-out 
starvelings will alone remain to chant the ** blessings of British rule." 

As to the continued deterioration of the soil, the gradual but steady 
decay of the cattle — perhaps the most serious symptom of all in an agri- 
cultural country — the hopeless look-out for the future, I could give passage 
after passage from men of the highest authority, such as Buck, Harwood, 
Chester Macnaghten, Carpenter, Cunningham, Irwin, and many more. 

I will content myself with setting out once again the often-cited 
testimony of Sir James Caird on this head, published officially after the 
last great famine. Sir James at the time was recognised as the leading 
authority on agriculture in the United Kingdom. He was sent to India as 
Special Famine Commissioner by the Conservative Government in order 
to report on the causes of famine. Prior to his departure in 1879 he had 
a short controversy with me in the Times — my articles on the " Bank- 
ruptcy of India " had appeared in the Nineteenth Century just before — ^as 
to the condition of the population under our rule, in which he maintained 
that my views in relation to our administration of the country were 
incorrect. The day after his return from India SirJJames Caird came to 
my house, then 10, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, and on entering 
the room where I was, said, without a word of preface : " You are quite 
right, Mr. Hyndman. We are working up to a terrible catastrophe in India." 
In his official report, dated October 31st, 1879, he practically repeated 
this, and told the Government and the country what some of us had been 
telhng them for years before and have been telling them ever since. What 
did he say ? " The available good land in India is nearly all occupied. 
The produce of the country on an average of years is barely sufficient to 
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maintain the present population and make a saving for occasional famine. 
Scarcity, deepening mto famine, is thus becoming of more frequent 
occurrence. As rulers, we are thus brought face to face with a growing 
difficulty. There are more people every year to feed from land which, in 
many parts of India, is undergoing gradual deterioration. Of this there 
can be no stronger proof than that the land revenue in some quarters is 
diminishing '* — even where it is not it represents so much food pumped 
out of the stomachs of the people — ** It is unsafe to break up more of the 
uncultivated low land. The diminution of pasture thereby already caused is 
showing its effect in a lessening proportion of working cattle " — mark that I — 
" for an increasing area of cultivation." Again : — ** The pressure on the 
means of subsistence is rendered more severe by the moral disorganisation 
produced by laws affecting property and debts not adapted to the people. 
Those British officials who see this feel themselves powerless to influence 
a central authority for removal from them, subject to no contrd of public 
opinion and overwhelmed with details with which it is incapable of dealing.** 

Nor is it wonderful that this wholesale blundering should go on, for, 
as my old friend, the late Chester Macnaghten, himself an Anglo- Indian» 
and President of the Rajkumar College, Rajkote, Kattiwar, repeatedly 
assured me, the English officials do not know the natives nearly so well 
as their predecessors did. Sir James Caird confirmed this : — " Our officers 
do not know the natives as they used to do when our Government was 
less centralised, and they are every year becoming more strange to the 
people." In fact, legislation wholly imsuited to the people, administration 
ignorant of the needs of the people, come in to complete the ruin wrought 
by an economic system utterly indifferent to the starvation of the people. 
The following passage sums up the whole situation : — " The agricultural 
system, except in the richer irrigated lands, is to eat or sell every saleable 
article the land produces, to use the manure of the cattle for fuel, and to 
return nothing to the soil in any proportion to what is taken away. Every 
increase of population increases the danger. Crop follows crop without 
intermission, so that Indian agriculture " — don't forget our system of 
perpetual rack-renting, of equal taxation of fallow and cultivated land, 
of charging for wells simk by the ryot himself, of rigid exaction of revenue 
even in years of scarcity — ** Indian agriculture is becoming simply a 
process of exhaustion. Even in some tracts of canal-irrigated land, 
where water is lavishly used without manure, crops have ceased to grow. 
An exhausting agriculture and an increasing population must come to a 
dead -lock. No reduction of the assessment " can be more than a 
postponement of the inevitable catastrophe " ! That warning was penned 
eighteen years ago. Nothing whatever has been done to remedy the evils 
Sir James denoimced.* On the contrary, matters are worse in every 
respect than ever they were before. Yet eight millions of people perished 
of starvation in the famine of 1876-78. 

Now, since 1878 we have taken out of India, without return, produce 
to the value of more than ;f 500,000,000 in gold. Is it not clear that, even 
assuming that we had left our administration in India in its present rotten 
state, there would have been no famine in 1896-97 if this huge sum had 
been devoted to really valuable public improvements in our territory ? 

■ ■ I - -r m -TTi I 1 ■ ■ - - ■ -- ■ ■ - —1 *— - - - ■-■ 

* It is only fair to say that Sir James Caird attached very much more 
importance to what he called over-population than I do. I hold most firmly 
that if India were not systematically drained of her wealth for ther^enefit of 
the well-to-do classes in Great Britain there would be no over-population 
whatever in British territory to-day. 



I do not see how this can be honestly disputed. We have, then, 
•deliberately created this 1896-97 famine, which brought nearly twice as 
many people on to the Relief Works as the famine of 1876-78, with 
certainly a proportionate increase of deaths due to starvation in the towns 
and villages — we have created the famine, I say, by the extortion of our 
huge yearly tribute from British India, to say nothing of the payment to 
the European officials, military and civil, on the spot, and the waste of 
the Famine Insurance Fund on frontier wars. 

That this monstrous extortion of tribute must sooner or later ruin 
India has long been foreseen. Lord Salisbury himself has frequently 
«poken of our "bleeding" India. But so long ago as 1838 Mr. 
Montgomery Martin, a man of great Indian experience, wrote : — 

" The annual drain of ;f 3, 000,000 " — it is now ;f 30,000,000 ! — " on 
British India has amounted in thirty years at twelve per cent, (the usual 
Indian rate) compound interest to the enormous sum of ;f 723, 900,000 
sterling. So constant and accumulating a drain, even in England, would 
soon impoverish her. How severe, then, must be its effects on India, 
where the wage of a labourer is from twopence to threepence a day ! 
Were the hundred millions [now about 250,000,000] of British subjects in 
India converted into a consuming population, what a market would be 
presented for British capital, skill, and industry ? '* 

Not even this consideration of the certainty of greatly increased trade 
with a prosperous population has any influence to stanch the drain. It 
has gone on steadily increasing in volume for sixty years since Mr. 
Montgomery Martin thus argued. 

Twenty years after Mr. Martin sounded this note of warning Sir George 
Wingate, an Anglo- Indian official of the highest standing, expressed himself, 
in 1859, strongly as follows, the drain being then no more than ;f 5, 000,000 or 
thereabouts : — ** Taxes spent in the country from which they are raised axe 
totally different in their effect from taxes raised in one country and spent 
in another. In the former case the taxes collected from the population are 
again returned to the industrious classes. But the case is wholly different 
when the taxes are not spent in the country where they are raised. 
They constitute an absolute loss and extinction of the whole amount with- 
drawn from the taxed country, and might as well be thrown into the $ea. 
Such is the nature of the tribute we have so long exacted from India. 
From this explanation some faint conception jnay be formed of the cruel 
•crushing effect of the tribute upon India." 

In 1866 came the terrible mmine in Orissa. My acquaintance, James 
Geddes, the Positivist, a Bengal Civilian of the highest character, and one 
of the noblest men who ever served India, was the hero of that famine. 
He saw its cause, and, to his own official ruin, boldly proclaimed before a 
•Committee of the House of Commons that it was brought about by the 
constant drain of Indian produce for nothing to England. This view he 
further developed in his pamphlet on the *' Logic of Indian Deficit," 
published in 1871. Nobody even attempted to refute his arguments. 
Then, as now, a conspiracy of silence was organised in the press and in 
the House of Commons. In 1876 the last great famine began, and from 
that time to this such men as the late Sir Louis Malet, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. C. O. Hume, Mr. A.J. Wilson, and 
others have done their utmost to force upon the consideration of the 
Government the irremediable mischief that is being wrought. All to no 
purpose. Not that our leading statesmen are ignorant of the truth. They 
inow it well enough. Lord Salisbury is just as well acquainted with the 
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facts as I am, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Rosebery, Lord Cranbrook, 
Lord Kimberley, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. John Morley, Sir John Gorst, are 
but little less well-informed. Yet they all mutter in chorus, " It will last 
our time "; and the Tories put up flippant George Hamilton as Secretary 
of State, to fib for them in the House of Commons and elsewhere, in 
succession to that portentous old hypocrite, Henry Fowler, chosen for the 
same office and the like purpose by the Liberals. 

What makes the case worse, and the indictment against the Queen- 
Empress and her Governments the more crushing, is the fact that all the 
time that this fearful impoverishment, together with almost continuous 
famine — ^for there is famine every year in some district of India nowadays, 
though only the famines in which millions perish are noted at home — all 
the while this steady descent to ruin has been going on in British territory ; 
close to us, under our suzerainty, and surrounded by the country under 
our direct control, the great Native States have become exceedingly 
prosperous, and their inhabitants are well-to-do and contented. About this, 
also, there is no doubt whatever. And Lord Salisbury and the late Lord 
Iddesleigh knew well what they were doing when they gave back Mysore 
to native rule in 1867 and 1868. Mysore itself, so handed back to native 
administration, is in a flourishing condition, though the present pedantic 
and narrow-minded Resident at the Maharajah's Court, Mr. Lee Warner, 
is striving to ruin the place by introducing as many Europeans as he 
possibly can into the administration. 

In like manner, Baroda, Indore, Gwalior, Bhownuggar, Travancore,* 
Hyderabad have thriven exceedingly under native rule with light British 
supervision. The people, though far more heavily taxed in money value 
than the inhabitants of British territory, really pay. a much less onerous 
proportion of their receipts to the revenue than with us : and what they do 
pay remains in India instead of being sent off out of the country for nothing to 
England, That is the crucial difference. Hence it comes about that the 
treasuries of these Native States nearly always boast of a balance on the 
right side. Thus it is that public works can be and are built by those 
States chiefly out of revenue. And in this way men like Holkar, the late 
Maharajah of Indore, and Scindiah, the late Maharajah of Gwalior, can die, 
each of them leaving several millions of treasure behind him, while their 
people are in a condition of positive affluence as compared with ours.'*' 

No better evidence of this can be afforded than the fact that while in 
1896-97 we have had a terrible famine in British India, involving enormous 
loss of life, the great Native States, under the same conditions of climate 
and soil, have only suffered from a moderate scarcity, which they have 
been easily able to cope with without borrowing huge sums at interest, as 
our Government has been obliged to do. 

Here, then, we can see clearly that it is not English influence, or 
English sovereignty, or even English lack of knowledge and sympathy, that 
of themselves spell famine and ruin. But that a system of wholesale 
Europeanisation in India, and absentee capitalism out of India, inevitably 
destroy whatever good there might otherwise be in our rule. The more 
shameful is it, alike to our statesmen, and to ourselves as Englishmen, 
that we should continue to bleed to death the 250,000,000 of human beings 
for whose welfare we are directly responsible. The poverty of British 
India is no inevitable thing* The frightful famines of 1866, of 1876, of 
1896, not to speak of minor visitations, are not due to natural causes. 

* The Government of India promptly " borrowed" Scindiah's millions. 
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The poverty and the famines both are created by us ; and the crime of 
murdering this helpless people by the million lies at our door. 

For just four-and-twenty years I have done my best, in season and 
out of season, to bring home to my countrymen the infamous wrong which 
is being done in their name, and to warn them of the catastrophe looming 
directly ahead of them. I have hoped against hope that I might, with 
others, succeed in moving them to action while yet there was time. My 
work so far has been in vain, and I much fear that it is now too Late to 
save the situation. The whole of the dominant class in the United 
Kingdom is interested in maintaining the present system of ruinous and 
criminal extortion. Governorships, military commands, civil and military 
appointments at high salaries, fat pensions, well-paid home posts, interest 
and dividends on money lent, outlets for their sons, and investments for 
their money, close the eyes of the governing classes in England to the 
economic and political collapse which is now rapidly approaching. 

With a few honourable exceptions, the entire English press is 
controlled on this question by Anglo-Indian pensioners, whose sole object 
is to defend and maintain the existing misgovernment. It is sad, indeed, to 
see the inevitable collapse, which must be the outcome of all this fatuity 
and greed, coming nearer and nearer each day, while Englishmen are 
deliberately deceived as to the truth. 

What a glorious empire India might have been under wise and S3rmpa- 
thetic English leadership it requires but little imagination to conceive. But 
now famine and pestilence, robbery and oppression, are spreading discontent 
with our Raj throughout the country. The events at Poona, where the 
assassins of Mr. Rand and Lieut. Ayerst have not yet been caught, though 
the very heavy reward of 20,000 rupees is offered to anyone who will betray 
the actual murderers ; the riots at Chitpur, where Mohammedans and 
Hindoos, of the same race, though of a different religion, we must bear in 
mind, combined once more against the Europeans ; the spread of know- 
ledge, not only in the cities but in the country, of the truth that to the 
English rule is due the great increase of poverty and the frequent 
recurrence of famine, which knowledge is producing sullen discontent and 
stifled hatred among the natives, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
and from Burmah to Bombay ; the systematic risings of the tribes along 
our North-West frontier, probably backed by the Ameer, simultaneously 
with the growing unrest of the Mohammedans within our border — all these 
things prove that economic dangers are not the only dangers which we shall 
have to face within the next few years. 

Gladly would I see our country escape the retribution which it has so 
justly earned. Gladly, even at this eleventh hour, would I welcome any 
steps on the part of the Government towards stanching the drain of 
produce which is destroying the prosperity of India, and in the direction 
of the adoption of a policy which should restore to the natives by degrees 
the administration of their own country. But, assuredly, never in the 
history of the human race was rebellion, never was any form of revolt, 
more justified than it is in India to-day. If, therefore, reforms are not to 
be immediately introduced, if English carpet-baggers and English profit- 
mongers and English pensioners are to do yet more millions to death, in 
order that they may fill their pockets at the expense of a helpless and 
patient people ; then I, as an Englishman, whose ancestors and relatives 
have had their share in the conquest and reconquest of India, declare 
plainly that I hope to live to see the day when a well-organised rising 
of the whole population will sweep aside for ever the greed and iniquity 
of the British rule in Hindostan. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION 

On the Administration of the 
Expenditure in India. 



1 895. 



National Liberal Club, London. 

i^th October^ 1895. 



Dear Lord Welby, 

I beg to place before you and other Members of the 
Commission a few notes about the scope and importance of its 
Avork. 

The Reference consists of two parts. The first is : " To 
inquire into the Administration and Management of the Military 
and Civil Expenditure incurred under the authority of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, or of the Government of 
India." 

This inquiry requires to ascertain whether the present 
system of the Administration and Management of Expenditure, 
both here and in India, secures sufficiency and efficiency of 
services, and all other satisfactory results at an economical and 
affordable cost ; whether there is any peculiar inherent defect, 
or what Mr. Bright called "fundamental error "^ in this system; 
and the necessity or otherwise of eyery expenditure. 

I shall deal with these items as briefly as possible, simply as 
suggestively and not exhaustively : — 

" Sufficiency." — The Duke of Devonshire (then, 1883, Lord 
Hartington) as Secretary of State for India has said^ : " There 
can in my opinion be very little doubt that India is insufficiently 
governed." 

Sir William Hunter has said^ : ** The constant demand for 
improvement in the general executive will require an increasing 
amount of administrative labour." 

" Efficiency." — It stands to reason that when a country is 
** insufficiently governed," it cannot be efficiently governed, 
however competent each servant, high and low, may be. The 
Duke of Devonshire assumes as much in the words, " if the 
-country is to be better governed." So does Sir William 

* Speech in House of Commons. 3/6/1853. 

•^ Ih., 23/8/83. 

3 '• England's Work in India," p. 131, 1880. 
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Hunter : " If we are to govern the Indian people efficiently and 
cheaply." These words will be found in the fuller extracts 
given further on. 

** Economical and Affordable Cost." — The Duke of 
Devonshire has said* : ** The Government of India cannot 
afford to spend more than they do on the administration of the 
country, and if the country is to be better governed, that can 
only be done by the employment of the best and most intelligent 
of the Natives in the Service." 

Sir William Hunter, after referring to the good work done by 
the Company, of the external and internal protection, has said' : 
** But the good work thus commenced has assumed such, 
dimensions under the Queen's Government of India that it can 
no longer be carried on, or even supervised by imported labour 
from England except at a cost which India cannot sustain," 
. . . ** forty years hereafter we should have had an Indian 
Ireland multiplied fifty-fold on our hands. The condition of 
things in India compels the Government to enter on these 
problems. Their solution and the constant demand for improve- 
ment in the general executive, will require an increasing amount 
of administrative labour. India cannot afford to pay for that 
labour at the English rates which are the highest in the world 
for official service. But she can afford to pay for it at her own 
native rates, which are perhaps the lowest in the world for such 
employment." "You cannot work with imported labour as 
cheaply as you can with Native labour, and I regard the more 
extended employment of the Natives not only as an act of 
justice but as a financial necessity." " The appointment of a 
few Natives annually to the Covenanted Civil Service will not 
solve the problem. . . . If we are to govern the Indian 
people efficiently and cheaply, we must govern them by means- 
of themselves, and pay for the Administration at the market, 
rates of Native labour."* 

'* Any Inherent Defect." — Mr. Bright said^ : — " I must 
say that it is my belief that if a country be found possessing a 
most fertile soil and capable of bearing every variety of 
production, and that notwithstanding the people are in a state- 
of extreme destitution and suffering, the chances are there is 
some fundamental error in the government of that country." 

1 House of Commons, 23/8/1883. 

2 ♦• England's Work in India," p. 130. 

^ •• England's Work in India," pp. 118-19. 
* House of Commons, 3/6/1853. 
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I take an instance : Suppose a European servant draws a 
salary of Rs. i,ooo a month. He uses a portion of this for all 
his wants of living, comfort, etc., etc. All this consumption by 
him is at the deprivation of an Indian who would and could, 
under right and natural circumstances, occupy that position, 
and enjoy that provision. This is the first partial loss to India, 
as, at least, the services enjoyed by the European are rendered 
by Indians as they would have rendered to any Indian 
occupying the position. But whatever the European sends to 
England for his various wants, and whatever savings and 
pension he ultimately, on his retirement, carries away with him, 
is a complete drain out of the country, crippling her whole 
material condition and her capacity to meet all her wants — a 
dead loss of wealth together with the loss of work and wisdom — 
i.e,, the accumulated experience of his service. Besides, all 
State expenditure in this country is a dead loss to India. 

This peculiar inherent evil or fundamental error in the 
present British Indian Administration, and Management of 
Expenditure, and its consequences have been foretold more than 
a hundred years ago by Sir John Shore (1787): "Whatever 
allowance we make for the increased industry of the subjects of 
the State, owing to the enhanced demand for the produce of it 
(supposing the demand to be enhanced), there is reason to 
conclude that the benefits are more than counterbalanced by evils 
inseparable from the system of a remote foreign dominion."^ 
And it is significantly remarkable that the same inherent evil in 
the present system of Administration and Management of 
Expenditure, has been, after nearly a hundred years, confirmed 
by a Secretary of State for India. Lord Randolph Churchill 
has said in a letter to the Treasury (1886)*^: "The position of 
India in relation to taxation and the sources of public revenue is 
very peculiar, not merely from the habits of the people and their 
strong aversion to change, which is more specially exhibited to 
new forms of taxation, but likewise from the character of the 
-Government which is in the hands of foreigners who hold 
all the principal Administrative offices and form so large a 
part of the Army. The impatience of the new taxation which 
will have to be borne wholly as a consequence of the foreign 
rule im.posed on the country, and virtually to meet additions to 
'Charges arising outside of the country, would constitute a political 

* Parliamentary Return 377 of 181 2. Minute, para. 132. 
2 Par. Return [c. 4868]. 1886. 
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danger the real magnitude of which it is to be feared is not at 
all appreciated by persons who have no knowledge of or concern 
in the Government of India, but which those responsible for 
that Government have long regarded as of the most serious 
order." 

Lord Salisbury, as Secretary of State for India, put the same^ 
inherent evil in this manner : " The injury is exaggerated in the 
case of India, where so much of the revenue is exported without 
a direct equivalent." And he indicates the character of the 
present system of the Administration and management of Ex- 
penditure as being that ** India must be bled." ^ I need not say^ 
more upon this aspect of the inherent evil of the present system- 
of Expenditure. 

" The necessity or otherwise " of any expenditure is a 
necessary preliminary for its proper administration and manage- 
ment, so as to secure all I have indicated above. You incident- 
ally instanced at the last meeting that all expenditure for the 
collection of revenue will have to be considered — and so, in fact^ 
every expenditure in both countries will have its Administra- 
tion, Management, and necessity, to be considered. 



The second part of the Reference is ** The apportionment of 
charge between the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
of India for purposes in which both are interested." 

What we shall have to do is, first to ascertain all the 
purposes in which both countries are interested, by examining^ 
every charge in them, and how far each of them is respectively^ 
interested therein. 

In my opinion there are some charges in which the United 
Kingdom is almost wholly or wholly interested. But any such 
cases will be dealt with as they arise. 

After ascertaining such purposes and the extent of the- 
interest of each country, the next thing to do would be to- 
ascertain the comparative capacity of each country, so as to fix 
the right apportionment according to such extent of interest and. 
such capacity. 

I shall just state here what has been already admitted tc^- 
be the comparative capacity by high authorities. Lord Cromer 
(then Major Baring) as the Finance Minister of India, has said 
in his speech on the Budget (1882) : — " In England the average 
income per head of population was £n per head ; in France it 

^ Par. Return [c. 3086-1], 1881, p 144. Minute, 29/4/75. 
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was £^l ; in Turkey, which was the poorest country in Europe, 
it was £\ per head." I may add here that Mulhail gives for 
Russia above /"g per head. About India Lord Cromer says: 
** It has been calculated that the average income per head of 
population in India is not more than Rs. 27 a year ; and though 
I am not prepared to pledge myself to the absolute accuracy of 
a calculation of this sort, it is sufficiently accurate to justify the 
conclusion that the taxpaying community is exceedingly poor. 
To derive any very large increase of Revenue from so poor a 
population as this is obviously impossible, and, if it were 
possible would be unjustifiable.'* ** But he thought it was quite 
sufficient to show the extreme poverty of the mass of the 
people." I think the principles of the calculation for India and 
the other countries are somewhat different ; but that, if necessary, 
would be considered at the right time. For such large purposes 
with which the Commission has to deal, these figures might be 
considered enough for guidance. I then asked Lord Cromer to 
give me the details of his calculations, as my calculations, 
which, I think, were the very first of their kind for India, had 
made out only Rs. 20 per head per annum. Though Rs. 27 or 
Rs. 20 can make but very small difference in the conclusion of 
" extreme poverty of the mass of the people," still to those 
" extremely poor" people whose average is so small, and even 
that average cannot be available to every individual of them, 
the diflference of so much as Rs. 7, or nearly 33 per cent., is a 
matter of much concern. Lord Cromer himself says : " He 
would ask honourable members to think what Rs. 27 per annum 
was to support a person, and then he would ask whether a few 
annas was nothing to such poor people." 

Unfortunately Lord Cromer refused to give me his calcula- 
tions. These calculations were, I am informed, prepared by 
Sir David Barbour, and the results embodied in a Note. I 
think the Commission ought to have this Note and details of 
calculations, and also similar calculations, say for the last five 
years or longer, to the latest day practicable. This will enable 
the Commission to form a definite opinion of the comparative 
capacity, as well as of any progress or otherwise in the condition 
of the people, and the average annual production of the country. 

The only one other authority on the point of capacity which 
I would now give is that of Sir Henry Fowler as Secretary 
of State for India. He said^ : ** Now as to the revenue, I think 

* Budget Debate, 15/8/94. 
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the figures are- very instructive. Whereas in England the 
taxation is £7. iis. 8d. per head ; in Scotland, £7. 8s. id. per 
head; and in Ireland ;^i 12s. 5d. per head; the Budget which 
I shall present to-morrow will show that the taxation per head 
in India is something like 2S. 6d., or one-twentieth the taxation 
of the United Kingdom and one-thirteenth of that of Ireland." 
And even this very small capacity of 2s. 6d. per head is most 
burdensome and oppressive is admitted on all hands, and the 
authorities are at their wits* end what to do to squeeze out 
mbre. So far back as 1870,^ Mr. Gladstone admitted about 
India as a country »" too much burdened,*' and in 1893,* he 
said: "The Expenditure of India and especially the Military 
Expenditure is alarming." 

Sir David Barbour said^:, " The financial position of the 
Government of India at the present moment is such as to give 
cause for apprehension.** ** The prospects of the future are 
disheartening.*'* 

Lord Lansdowne, as Viceroy, said* : ** We should be driven 
to lay before the Council so discouraging an account of our 
Finances, and to add the admission, that, for the present, it is 
beyond our power to describe the means by which we can hope 
to extricate ourselves from the difficulties and embarrassments 
which surround us.*' " My hon. friend is I am afraid but too 
well justified in regarding our position with grave apprehension.** 
** We have to consider not so much the years which are past 
and gone as those which are immediately ahead of us, and if we 
look forward to these, there can be no doubt that we have 
cause for serious alarm."* 

Many such confessions can be quoted. And now when India 
is groaning under such intolerable heavy expenditure, and for 
the relief of which, indeed, this very Royal Commission has 
come into existence, the utmost that can be squeezed out of it 
to meet such expenditure is 2s. 6d. per head. Thus by the 
statement of Sir H. Fowler as Secretary of State for India, the 
relative capacity of poor India at the utmost pressure is only 
one-twentieth of the capacity of the prosperous and wealthy 
United Kingdom. But there is still something worse. When 

^ Hansard, v. 201, p. 521, 10/5/1870. 

- Hansard v. 14, p. 622, 30/6/1893. 

3 Par. Return 207, of 1893. Financial Statement, 23/3/93. 

* /6., para. 28. 

* Par. Return 207, of 1893. Financial Statement, 23/3/93. 

* Ih., p. no. 
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the actual pressure of both taxations as compared with the 
respective means of the two countries is considered, it will be 
found that the pressure of taxation on " extremely poor " India 
is much more heavy and oppressive than that on the most 
wealthy country of England. 

Even admitting for the present the overestimate of Lord 
Cromer of Rs.27 income, and the underestimate of Sir H. 
Fowler about 2s. 6d. revenue raised, the pressure of percentage 
of the Indian Revenue, as compared with India's means of 
paying, *^is even then slightly higher than that of the United 
Kingdom. But if my estimates of means and revenue be found 
•correct, the Indian pressure or percentage will be found to be 
fifty or more per cent, heavier than that on the United Kingdom. 

You have noticed a similar fallacy of regarding a smaller 
amount to be necessarily a lighter tax, in the Irish Royal 
Commission. 

*'26i3.^ You went on to make rather a striking comparison 
between the weight of taxation in Ireland and Great Britain, 
and 1 think you took the years 1841 to 1881. In answer to Mr. 
Sexton, taking it head by head, the incidence of taxation were 
comparatively very light I may say in 1841, and very heavy 
•comparatively in 1881 ? — ^Yes. 

''2614. I would ask you does not that want some qualifi- 
cation. If you take alone without qualification the incidence of 
taxation upon people, leaving out of view entirely the fact 
whether the people have become in the interval poorer or richer, 
will you not get to a wrong conclusion. Let me give you an 
•instance of what I mean. I will take such a place as the Colony 
of Victoria. Before the gold discoveries you had there a small, 
sparse, squatting population, probably very little administered, 
and paying very few taxes. Probably in such a case you would 
find out that the incidence of taxation at that time was extremely 
small ? — Yes. 

" 2615. But take it thirty or forty years later when there was 
a greater population, and what I am now dwelling upon, an 
improvement in wealth, you would find out that the incidence of 
taxation was very much heavier per head, for instance, perhaps 
5s. per head at first, and perhaps £1 in the second, but it would 
be wrong to draw the conclusion from that fact that the in- 
dividuals were relatively more heavily taxed at the later period 
than the first. Would it not ? " 

1 Par. Return [c, 7720-1], 1895. Lord Welby. 
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Similarly it would be wrong to draw the conclusion that the 
individuals of England were more heavily taxed than those of 
India, because the average of the former was £2 iis. 8d. and 
that of the latter was 2s. 6d. An elephant may carry a ton 
with ease, but an ant will be crushed by a quarter ounce. 

Not only is India more heavily taxed than England lo 
supply its expenditure, but there is another additional de- 
structive circumstance against India. The whole British taxation 
of £2 IIS. 8d. per head returns entirely to the people themselves 
from whom it is raised. But the 2s. 6d. sj oppressively obtained 
out of the poverty-stricken Indians does not all return to them. 
No wonder that with such a destructive and unnatural system 
of "the administration and management of expenditure" 
millions perish by famine and scores of millions or — ^as Lord 
Lawrence said (1864) — " the mass of the people enjoy only a 
scanty subsistence." Again in 1873, before ^^^ Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, Lord Lawrence said : " The mass of 
the people of India are so miserably poor that they have barely 
the means of subsistence. It is as much as a man can do to 
feed his family or half-feed them, let alone spending money on 
what may be called luxuries or conveniences." I was present 
when this evidence was given, and I then noted down these 
words. I think they are omitted from the published report, I 
do not know why and by whom. In considering therefore the 
administration and management of expenditure and the appor- 
tionment of charge for common purposes, all such circumstances 
are most vital elements, the importance of the attention to 
which cannot be over-estimated. 

The Times of 2nd July last, in its article on ** Indian Affairs,'* 
estimates the extent and importance of the work of the Com- 
mission as follows : " Great Britain is anxious to deal fairly 
with India. If it should appear that India has been saddled 
with charges which the British taxpayer should have borne, the. 
British taxpayer will not hesitate to do his duty. At present we 
are in the unsatisfactory position which allows of injurious 
aspersions being made on the justice and good faith of the 
British nation, without having the means of knowing whether 
the accusations are true or false. Those accusations have been 
brought forward in the House of Lords, in the House of 
Commons, and in a hundred newspapers, pamphlets and 
memorials in India. Individual experts of equal authority take 
opposite sides in regard to them. Any curtailment of the scope 
the Royal Commission's enquiry which might debar 
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reasonable men from coming to a conclusion on these questions 
would be viewed with disappointment in England and with deep- 
dissatisfaction throughout India.*' 

Now what are the ** accusations" and ** injurious aspersions" 
on the justice and good faith of the British nation ? Here are 
some statements by high authorities as to the objects and results 
of the present system of the administration and management of 
expenditure of British Indian revenues. 

Macaulay pointed out : ** That would indeed be a doting 
wisdom, which, in order that India might remain a dependency,, 
would make it a useless and costly dependency — which would 
keep a hundred millions of men from being our customers in 
order that they might continue to be our slaves."* 

Lord Salisbury says : ** India must be bled."' 

Mr. Bright said: **The cultivators of the soil, the great 
body of the population of India, are in a condition of great 
impoverishment, of great dejection, and of great suffering."* 

** We must in future have India governed, not for a handful 
of Englishmen, not for that Civil Service whose praises are so^ 
constantly sounded in this House. You may govern India, if 
you like, for the good of England, but the good of England 
must come through the channels of the good of India. There 
are but two modes of gaining anything by our connection with. 
India. The one is by plundering the people of India, and the- 
other by trading with them. I prefer to do by trading with 
them. But in order that England may become rich by trading, 
with India, India itself must become rich."* 

Now as long as the present system is what Mr. Bright 
characterises by implication as that of plundering, India cannot 
become rich. 

" I say that a Government put over 250,000,000 of people,, 
which has levied taxes till it can levy no more, which spends all 
that it can levy, and which has borrowed ;^ioo,ooo,ooo more 
than all that it can levy — I say a Government like that has some 
fatal defect, which, at some not distant time, must bring disaster 
and humiliation to the Government and to the people on whose 
behalf it rules."' 

Mr. Fawcett said : '* Lord Metcalf had well said that the: 

» Hansard, vol. 19, p. 53^, 10/7/1833. 

2 Par. Return [c. 3086-1], 1881. 

' House of Commons, 14/6/1858. 

*./*.. 24/6/1858. 

* Speech in the Manchester Town Hall, ii/i 2/1877. 
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bane of our system was that the advantages were reaped by one 
class and the work was done by another."^ 

Sir George Wingate- says with regard to the present system 
of expenditure : ** Taxes spent in the country from which they 
are raised are totally different in their effect from taxes raised in 
one country and spent in another. In the former case the taxes 
collected from the population .... are again returned to the 

industrious classes But the case is wholly different 

when the taxes are not spent in the country from which they 

are raised They constitute .... an absolute 

loss and extinction of the whole amount withdrawn from the 

taxed country might as well be thrown into the 

sea Such is the nature of the tribute we have so 

long exacted from India From this explanation 

some faint conception may be formed of the cruel, crushing 
effect of the tribute upon India.*' "The Indian tribute, whether 
weighed in the scales of justice, or viewed in the light of our 
own interest, will be found to be at variance with humanity, with 
common-sense, and with the received maxims of economic 
science.** 

Lord Lawrence, Lord Cromer, Sir Auckland Colvin and 
others declare the extreme poverty of British India, and that, 
after a hundred years of the administration of expenditure by 
the most highly-praised and most highly-paid service in the 
world — by administrators drawn from the same class which 
serves in England. 

Sir John Shore, as already stated, predicted a hundred years 
ago that under the present system the benefits are more than 
counterbalanced by its evils. 

A Committee of five members^ of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India said, in i860, that the British 
Government was exposed to the charge of keeping promise 
to the ear and breaking it the hope; and Lord Lytton* said, 
in 1878, the same, with greater emphasis, in a Minute which 
it is desirable the Commission should have. 

Lord Lytton said* : ** The Act of Parliament is so undefined, 

^ Hansard, vol. 191, p. 1841, 5/5/1868. 

'^"A Few Words on our Financial Relations with India." (London, 
Kichardson Bros., 1859.) 

» Sir J. P. Willoughby, Mr. Mangles, Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. MacNaughton, 
Sir E. Perry. 

* Report of the first Indian National Congress, p. 30. 

* I believe this to be in a Minute 30/5/1878 (?) to which the Government of 
India's Despatch of 2/5/1878 refers. Par. Return [c. 2376, 1870, p. 15]. 
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and indefinite obligations on the part of the Government of. 
India towards its Native subjects are so obviously dangerous 
that no sooner was the Act passed than the Government began 
to devise means for practically evading the fulfillment of it. 
Under the terms of the Act which are studied and laid to heart 
by that increasing class of educated Natives, whose develop- 
ment the Government encourages, without being able to satisfy 
the aspirations of its existing members, every such Native, if 
once admitted to Government employment in posts previously 
reserved to the covenanted service, is entited to expect and 
claim appointment in the fair course of promotion to the highest 
post in that service. We all know that these claims and 
expectations never can or will be fulfilled. We have had to 
choose between prohibiting them and cheating them and we 
have chosen the least straightforward course. The application 
to Natives of the competitive examination system — as con- 
ducted in England — and the recent reduction in the age at 
which candidates can compete are all so many deliberate and 
transparent subterfuges for stultifying the Act, and reducing it 
to a dead letter. Since I am writing confidentially, I do not 
hesitate to say that both the Governments of England and of 
India appear to me, up to the present moment, unable to 
answer satisfactorily the charge of having taken every means in 
their power of breaking to the heart the words of promise they 
had uttered to the ear." 

The Duke of Argyll said^ : "I must say that we have not 
fulfilled our duty or the promises and engagements which we 
have made." 

When Lord Northbrook pleaded* (1883) ^^^ Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1833, the Court of Directors* explanatory despatch and 
the great and solemn proclamation of 1858, Lord SaHsbury in 
reply said, "My Lords, I do not see what is the use of all this 
political hypocrisy."^ 

The Act for which Macaulay said : " I must say that to the 
last day of my life, I shall be proud of having been one of those 
who assisted in the framing of the Bill which contains that 
clause;" the clause which he callled "that wise, that bene- 
volent, that noble clause ; " and which Lord Lansdowne 
supported in a noble speech, as involving "the happiness or 
misery of 100,000,000 of human beings " and as " confident that 

1 Speech in House of Lords, 11/3/1869. 
* Hansard, vol. 277, p. 1792, 9/4/1883. 
» lb., p. 1798. 
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the strength of the Government would be increased ; " and the 
great and most solemn proclamation of the Sovereign on behalf 
of the British nation, are according to Lord Salisbury, ''political 
hypocrisy " ! Can there be a more serious and injurious 
aspersion on the justice and good faith of the British nation ? 

The Duke of Devonshire pointed out that it would not be 
wise to tell a patriotic Native, that the Indians shall never have 
any chance " except by their getting rid in the first instance of 
their European rulers." ^ 

From the beginning of British connection with India up to 
the present day, India has been made to pay for every possible 

kind of Expenditure for the acquisition and maintenance of 

British rule, and Britain has never contributed her fair share 

(except a small portion on few rare occasions, such as the last 

Afghan War) for all the great benefits it has always derived 

:from all such Expenditure and "bleeding** or "slaving" of 

India. And so this is a part of the important mission of this 

'Commission, to justly apportion charge for purposes in which 

both countries are interested. 

Such are some of the "accusations" and "injurious asper- 
sions being made on the justice and good faith of the British 
nation," while truly " Great Britain is anxious to deal fairly 
with India." Justly does the Times conclude that " any curtail- 
ment of the scope of the Royal Commission's inquiry which 
might debar reasonable men from coming to a conclusion on 
these questions, would be viewed with disappointment in 
England and with deep dissatisfaction throughout India." 

The Times is further justified when Sir Henry Fowler himself 
complained of " a very strong indictment of the British Govern- 
ment of India " having been " brought before the House and 
the country."* And it is this indictment which has led to the 
inquiry. 

On the loth of this month, the Times^ in a leader on the 
conduct of the Transvaal with regard to trade and franchise, 
ends in these words : "A man may suffer the restriction of his 
liberty with patience for the advancement of his material 
prosperity. He may sacrifice material prosperity for the sake 
of a liberty which he holds more valuable. When his public 
rights and his private interests are alike attacked, the restraining 
influences on which the peace of civilised societies depends are 
dangerously weakened." 



* House of Commons, 238 18S3. 
2 /6.. 15/8/1894. 
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So, when the Indian finds that the present administration 
and management of expenditure sacrifice his material prosperity, 
that he has no voice in the administration and management of 
the expenditure of his country, and that every burden is put 
upon his head alone — when thus both "his public rights and 
private interests are alike attacked, the restraining influences 
on which the peace of civilised societies depends are dangerously 
weakened." 

Sir Louis Mallet ends his Minute of 3rd February, 1875, on 
Indian Land Revenue, with words which deserve attention as 
particularly applicable to the Administration, Management, and 
Necessity of Indian Expenditure. ^ He says : •* By a per- 
petual interference with the operation of laws which our own 
rule in India has set in motion, and which I venture to think 
are essential to success — by a constant habit of palliating 
symptoms, instead of grappling with disease — may we not be 
leaving to those who come after a task so aggravated by our 
neglect or timidity that what is difficult for us may be impossible 
for them ? ** 

I understand that every witness that comes before the Com- 
mission will not be considered as of any party, or to support 
this or that side, but as a witness of the Commission coming for 
the simple object of helping the Commission in finding out the 
actual whole truth of every question under consideration. 

I shall esteem it a favour if, at the next meeting, you will 
be so good as to place this letter before the Commission. I may 
mention that I am sending a copy to every member of the Com- 
mission, in order that they may be made acquainted beforehand 
with its contents. 

Yours truly, 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 



* Par. Return [c. 3086-1], 1881, p. 135. 
A. Bonner, Printer, i & 2 Took's Court, Chancery Lane, London, E.G. 
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Dbar Lord Welby, 

I now submit to the Commission a further representation 
upon the most important test of the present <* Administration 
and Management of Expenditure," viz., its results. 

Kindly oblige me by laying it before the Commission at the 
next meeting. I shall send a copy of it to every member of 
the Commisdon. As the reference to the Commission embraces 
a number of most vital questions — vital both to England and 
India — I am obliged to submit my representation in parts. 
When I have finished I shall be willing, if the Commission 
think it necessary, to appear as a witness to be cross-examined 
upon my representations. If the Commission think that I 
should be examined on each of my representations separately, I 
shall be willing to be so examined. 

In the Act of 1858 (sec. LI 1 1), Parliament provided, that 
among other information for its guidance, the Indian Authorities 
should lay before it every year ** A Statement prepared from 
detailed Reports from each Presidency and District in India, 
in such form as shall best exhibit the Moral and Material 
Progress and Condition of India in each such Presidency." 
Thereupon such Reports were ordered by the Government of 
India to be prepared by the Government of each Presidency. 

As a beginning the Reports were naturally imperfect in details. 
In 1862 the Government of India observed : ** There is a mass 
of statistics in the Administration Reports of the various Local 
Governments. . . . but they are not compiled on any uniform 
plan. ... so as to show the statistics of the Empire (Fin. Con., 
June *62)." The Statistical Committee, which the Government 
of India had organised for the purpose, prepared certains Forms 
of Tables. And after receiving reports on those forms from the 
different governments made a Report to the Government of 
India, with revised Forms of Tables (Office Memorandum, 
Financial Department, No. 1,043, dated 28/2/'66). The members 
of this Committee were Mr. A. Grote, president, and Messrs. G. 
Campbell, D. Cowie, and G. Smith. 
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I confine myself in this statement to the tables concerning 
only the material condition of India or what are called " Pro- 
duction and Distribution." 

The following are the tables prescribed : — 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

FORM D. — Agriculture. 

Under a former Section provision is made for information re- 
garding soils so far as nature is concerned, and we have now 
to do with what the soil produces, and with all that is neces- 
sary to till the soil, all of which is embraced under the heads 
— Crop, Stock, Rent, and Production. 
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Average Produce of Land per Acre in lbs. 
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FORM E. 

Price of Produce and Labour at the end of the year. 

Produce. — i. 
Price of Produce per maund of 8o lbs. 
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Note. — ^The general character of the staple of the district should be 
stated as "Cotton, Indigenous," "Cotton, New Orleans," "Sugar, Raw," 
" Sugar, Refined," " Salt, Rock," " Salt, Samber Lake," and so on. 
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Mines and Quarries. 
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It will be seen from these tables that they are suflScient for 
calculating the total ** production " of any province, with such 
additions for sundry other produce as may be necessary, with 
sufficient approximacy to accuracy, to supply the information 
which Parliament wants to know about the progress or dete- 
rioration of the material condition of India. 

Sir David Barbour said, in reply to question put by Sir 
James Peile : 

" 2283. It does not by any means follow that people are starving 
because they are poor? — Not in the least. You must recollect that 
the cost of the necessaries of life is ve.ry much less in India than it is 
ia England." 

Now the question is, whether, even with this "very much 
less cost '* of the necessaries and wants of life, these neces- 
saries and wants of life even to an absolute amount, few as 
they are, are supplied by ** the production of the year." Sir 
D. Barbour and others that speak on this point have not given 
any proof that even these cheap and few wants are supplied, 
with also a fair reserve for bad seasons. It is inexplicable why 
the Statistical Committee failed to prescribe the tables for the 
necessary consumption^-or, as the heading of Form D. called 
** Distribution " — if they really meant to give Parliament such 
full information as to enable it to judge whether " the mass of 
the people," as Lord Lawrence said, " lived on scanty subsist- 
ence" or not. The Statistical Committee has thus missed to 
ask this other necessary information, viz., the wants of a 
comnion labourer to keep himself and his family in ordinary 
healthy, working condition — in food, clothing, shelter, and other 
necessary ordinary social wants. It is by the comparison of 
what is produced and what is needed by the people even for the 
absolute necessaries of life (leave alone any luxuries) that 
anything like a fair idea of the condition of the people can be 
formed. In my first letter to the Secretary of State for India, 
of 24th May, 1880, I have worked out as an illustration all the 
necessary tables both for ** production " and " distribution," i,e,y 
absolute necessaries of life of a common labourer in Punjab. 

If the demands of Parliament are to be loyally supplied 
(which, unfortunately, is almost invariably not the attitude of 
Indian authorities in matters concerning the welfare of the 
Indians and honour of .the British name depending thereon) 
there is no reason whatever why the information required is not 
fully, furnished by every province. They have alL the necessary 
materials for these tables, and they can easily supply the tables 
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both for <* production '* and "distribution** or necessary con* 
sumption, at the prices of the year of all necessary wants. 
Then the Statistical Department ought to work up the average 
per head per annum for the whole of India of both ** produc- 
tion *' and << distribution.** Unless such information is supplied, 
it is idle and useless to endeavour to persuade the Commission 
that the material condition of the people of British India is 
improving. It was said in the letter of the Secretary of State 
for India to me of 9th August, 1880, that in Bengal means did 
not exist of supplying the information I desired. Now that may 
have been the case in 1880, but it is not so now; and I 
cannot understand why the Bengal Government does not give 
the tables of production at all in its Administration Report. 
The only table, and that the most important one, for which 
it was said they had not the means, and which, though not 
given in the Administration Report, is given in detail in the 
** Statistical Abstract of British India for 1893-4" (Pari. Ret. 
[C. 7,887] 1895), PP- 141-2. 

No. 73. — Crops Under Cultivation in 1893-4 (p. 141). 

Administration — Bengal. 
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Then, at page 142, there is also given total area under crops-*- 
of area under irrigation — 64,444,200 acres. Certainly, if they 
can know the total area, they can ascertain the average of some 
of the principal crops. Then, as to the crops per acre of some 
of the principal produce, they can have no difficulty in ascerr 
taining, and the prices are all regularly published of principal 
articles of food. There can be no difficulty in obtaining the 
prices of all principal produce. The whole matter is too im- 
portant to be so lightly treated. The extreme importance of 
this information can be seen from the fact that Parliament has 
demanded it by an Act, and that Sir Henry Fowler himself 
made a special and earnest challenge about the condition of the 
people. He said in his speech on 15th August, 1894, when he 
promised the Select Committee : 

" The question I wish to consider is whether that Government, 
with all its machinery as now existing in India, has, or has not 
promoted the general prosperity of the people in its charge; and 
whether India is better or worse off by being a Province of the 
British Crown ; '* 

And this is the question to which an answer has to be given by 
this Commission— whether the present administration and 
management of the Military and Civil Expenditure incurred 
in both countries, " has or has not," as one of its results, 
** promoted the general prosperity of the people" of British 
India. Or is, or is not, the result of this administration and 
management of expenditure " scanty subsistence " for the mass 
of the people as admitted by Lord Lawrence, and ** extreme 
poverty " as stated by Lord Cromer, Sir Auckland Colvin, and 
Sir David Barbour among the latest Finance Ministers. A 
poverty compared with which even the most oppressed and 
misgoverned Russia is prosperity itself, the income of which is 
given by Mulhall as above £^ per head per annum, when Lord 
Cromer gives the income of British India as " not more than 
Rs. 27 per head per annum," and I calculate it as not more 
than Rs. 20 per head per annum. Even this wretched income, 
insufficient as it is, is not all enjoyed by the people, but a 
portion never returns to them, thereby continuously though 
gradually diminishing their individual capacity for production. 
Surely there cannot be a more important issue before the 
Commission as to the results of the administration and manage- 
ment of expenditure, as much or even more for the sake of 
Britain itself than for that of India. 

Before proceeding further on the subject of these statistics 
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it is important to consider the matter of the few wants of the 
Indian in an important aspect. Is the few wants a reason that 
the people should not prosper, should not have better human 
wants and better human enjoyments ? Is that a reason that 
they ought not to produce as much wealth as the British are 
producing here ? Once the Britons were wandering in the 
forests of this country, and their wants were few ; had they 
remained so for ever what would Britain have been to-day ? Has 
not British wealth grown a hundred times, as Macaulay has said? 
And is it not a great condemnation of the present British admini- 
stration of Indian expenditure, that the people of India cannot 
make any wealth — worse than that, they must die off by millions, 
and be underfed by scores of millions, produce a wretched produce, 
and of that even somebody else must deprive them of a portion ! 
The British first take away their means, incapacitate them 
from producing more, compel them to reduce their wants to the 
wretched means that are left to them, and then turn round upon 
them and, adding insult to injury, tell them — " See, you have 
few wants ; you must remain poor and of few wants. Have 
your pound of rice — or, more generously, we would allow you two 
pounds of rice — scanty clothing and shelter. It is we who must 
have and would have great human wants and human enjoyments, 
and you must slave and drudge for us like mere animals, as our 
beasts of burden." Is it that the mass of the Indians have 
no right or business to have any advancement in civilisation, in 
life and life's enjoyments, physical, moral, mental and social ? 
Must they always live to the brute's level — must have no social 
expenses — is that all extravagance, stupidity, want of intelli- 
gence, and what not ? Is it seriously held, in the words of Lord 
Salisbury — " They (the natives of India) know perfectly well that 
they are governed by a superior race " {Hansard, vol. 277, 
9/4/83, page 1,798), and that that superior race should be the 
masters, and the Indians the slaves and beasts of burden ? 
Why, the British -Indian authorities and Anglo-Indians generally 
(of course, with honourable and wise exceptions), do every 
mortal thing to disillusion the Indians of the idea of any 
superiority by open violation and dishonour of the most solenm 
pledges, by subtle bleeding of the country, and by obstructing at 
every point any step desired by the British people for the 
welfare of the Indians. I do hope, as I do believe, that both 
the conscience and the aspiration of the British people, their 
mission and charge, which it is often said Providence has placed 
in their hands, are to raise the Indians to their own level of 
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civilisation and prosperity, and not to degrade themselves to the 
lowness of Oriental despotism and the Indians to mere helots. 

I may here again point out some defects in these statistics 
so as to make them as accurate as they can possibly be made, 
in supplying the Commission with the necessary information. 
It is surprising that Indian highly-paid civilians should not 
understand the simple arithmetic of averages ; and that they 
should not correct the mistake even after the Secretary of 
State for India forwarded my letter pointing out the mistake. 

The mistake is this. Supposing the price of rice in one 
district is R. i per maund, and in another district Rs. 3 per 
maund, then the average is taken by simply adding 3 and i 
and dividing by 2, making it to be Rs. 2 per maund, forgetting 
altogether to take into account the quantities sold at Rs. 3 and 
R. I respectively. Supposing the quantity sold at R. i per 
maund is 1,000,000 maunds and that sold at Rs. 3 is only 50,000 
maunds, then the correct average will be : 

Maunds. Rs. Rs. 

1,000,000 X I = 1,000,000 
50,000 X 3 = 150,000 

Total ... 1,050,000 1,150,000 

which will give Rs. i i an. 6 pies per maund, instead of the 
incorrect Rs. 2 per maund, as is made out by simply adding i 
and 3 and dividing by 2. 

In my " Poverty of India " I have given an actual illustra- 
tion (p. 3). The average price of rice in the Administration 
Report of the Central Provinces for 1867-8 was made out to be, 
by the wrong method, Rs. 2. 12 an. 7 pies, while the correct 
price was only Rs. i. 8 an. Also the correct average of produce 
was actually 759 lbs. per acre, when it was incorrectly made out 
to be 579 lbs. per acre. Certainly there is no excuse for such 
arithmetical mistakes, for information required by Parliament 
for the most important purpose of ascertaining the result of the 
British Administration of the expenditure of a vast country* 

In the same way averages are taken of wages without 
considering how many earn the different wages of i^, 2, 3 or 
more annas per day and for how many days in the year. 

In the Irish Commission you yourself and the Chairman 
have noticed this fallacy. 

Witness, Dr. T. W. Grimshaw, ' 

Question 2925. (Lord Welby) : Do you take a mean price ? — I take 

a mean price between highest and lowest^ i 
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2926. (Chairman) : An arithmetical mean price without referenoe 
to the quantities ? — Ves. 

2927. (Lord Welby): For instance, supposing for nine months 
there had been a low price, and the remaining three a high pricey the 
mean would hardly represent a real mean, would it ? — ^You are correct 
in a certain sense. . . . 

Trade. — ^Totals are taken of both imports and exports 
together and any increase in these totals is pointed out as proof 
of a flourishing trade and increasing benefit when in reality it is 
tio such thing, but quite the reverse altogether. I shall explain 
^hat I mean. 

Suppose a merchant sends out goods to a foreign country 
which has cost him £1^000, He naturally expects to get back 
the ;^i,ooo and some profit, say 15 per cent. ; f.«., he expects to 
receive back ;^i,i5o. This will be all right ; and suppose he 
sends out more, say ;^2,ooo worth, the next year and gets back 
his ;^2,300, then it is really an increasing and profitable trade. 
But suppose a merchant sent out goods worth ;^i,ooo and gets 
back ;f8oo instead of ;^i,i5o or anything above ;^i,ooo; and 
again the second year he sent ;^2,ooo worth and got back 
;^i,6oo. To say that such a trade is a flourishing or profitable 
trade is simply absurd. To say that because the total of the 
exports and imports of the first year was ;^i,8oo, and the total of 
the exports and imports in the second year was ;^3,6oo, that 
therefore it was a cause for rejoicing, when in reality it is 
simply a straight way to bankruptcy with a loss of ;f 200 the first 
year, and;^400 the second year (leaving alone profits), and so on. 
Such is the condition of British India. Instead of getting back 
its exports with some profit, it does not get back even equal to 
the exports themselves, but a great deal less every year. Why 
then, it may be asked, does India not go into bankruptcy as any 
merchant would inevitably go ? And the reason is very simple. 
The ordinary merchant has no power to put his hand in other 
|)ersons* pockets, and make up his losses. But the despotic 
Government of India, on the one hand, goes on inflcting on 
India unceasing losses and drain by its unnatural administration 
and management of expenditure, and, on the other hand, has the 
power of putting its hands unhindered into the pockets of the 
^or taxpayer and make its account square. 

While the real and principal cause of the sufierings and 
poverty of India is the deprivation and drain of its resources by 
foreigners by the present system of expenditure, the Anglo- 
Indians generally, instead gf manfully looking this evil in the facei. 
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ignore it, and endeavour to find all sorts of other excuses. It is 
very necessary that the Commission should have the opportunity 
of fairly considering those excuses. Now, one way I can deal 
with them would be for myself to lay them down as I understand 
them ; or, which is far better, I should deal with them as they are 
actually put forth by some high Anglo-Indian official. As I am 
in a position to do so, I adopt the second course. A high official 
of the position of an Under Secretary of State for India and 
Governor of Madras, Sir Grant DufF, has already focused all the 
official reasons in two papers he contributed to the Contemporary 
Review^ and I have answered them in the same Review in 1887. 
I cannot therefore do better than to embody my reply here 
omitting from it all personal remarks or others irrelevant to the 
present purpose. In connection with my reply, I may explain 
here that it is because I have taken in it £1 = Rs. 10 that the 
incidence of taxation is set down as 6s. per head per annum, 
while Sir H. Fowler's estimate is only 2s. 6d. per head at the 
present depressed exchange and excluding land revenue. Sir 
H. Fowler excludes land revenue from the incidence as if land 
revenue, by being called " rent," rained from heaven, and was 
not raised as much from the production of the country as any 
other part of the revenue. The fact of the matter is that in 
British India as in every other country, a certain portion of the 
production of the country is taken by the State, under a variety 
of names — land tax or rent, salt revenue, excise, opium, stamps, 
customs, assessed taxes, post office surplus, law and justice 
surplus, etc., etc. In some shape or other so much is taken 
from the production, and which forms the incidence of taxation. 
The evil which India suffers from is not in what is raised or 
taken from the *' production '* and what India, under natural 
administration, would be able to give two or three times over, 
but it is in the manner in which that revenue is spent under the 
present unnatural administration and management of expendi- 
ture whereby there is an unceasing " bleeding" of the country. 

My reply to Sir Grant Duff was made in 1887. This brings 
some of the figures to a later date than my correspondence with 
the Secretary of State for India. Single-handed, I have not the 
time to work out figures to date, but I shall add afterwards 
some figures which I have already worked out for later than 
1887. I give below my reply to Sir Grant DufF as I have 
already indicated above. 

All the subjects treated in the following extracts are the 
tlkect consequences of the present system of '* the administra- 
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tion and maoagement of expenditure in both countries.** It is 
from this point of view that I give these extracts. 



EXTRACTS FROM MY REPLY, IN AUGUST, 1887, 

TO SIR GRANT DUFF. 

But of the subjects with which Sir Grant Duff has dealt, 

there are some of the most vital importance to India, and I 

desire to discuss them. 

♦ « « « ♦ 

. If there is one thing more than another for which the Indian 
people are peculiarly and deeply grateful to the British nation, 
and which is one of the chief reasons of their attachment and 
loyalty to British rule, it is the blessing of education which 
Britain has bestowed on India. Britain has every reason to be 
proud of, and to be satisfied with, the results, for it is the 
educated classes who realise and appreciate most the beneficence 
and good intentions of the British nation ; and by the increasing 
influence which they are now undoubtedly exercising over the 
people, they are the powerful chain by which India is becoming 
more and more firmly linked with Britain. This education has 
produced its natural effects, in promoting civilisation and inde- 
pendence of character — a result at which a true Briton should 
not be ashamed, and should regard as his pecuUar glory. 



Of the few matters which I intend to discuss there is one — 
the most important — upon which all other questions hinge. 
The correct solution of this fundamental problem will help all 
other Indian problems to settle themselves under the ordinary 
current discussions of every day. Before proceeding, however, 
with this fundamental question, it is necessary to make one or 
two preliminary remarks to clear away some misapprehensions 
which often confuse and complicate the discussion of Indian 
subjets. 

There are three parties concerned — (i) The British nation, 
(2) those authorities to whom the Government of India is 
entrusted by the British nation, and (3) the natives of British 
India. 

Now, I have no complaint whatever against the British 
nation or British rule. On the contrary, we have every reason 
to be thankful that of all the nations in the world it has been 
our good fortune to be placed under the British nation — a nation 
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noble and great in its instincts ; among the most advanced, if not 
the most advanced, in civilization ; foremost in the advancement 
of humanity in all its varied wants and circumstances; the source 
and fountain-head of true liberty and of political progress in the 
world ; in short, a nation in which all that is just, generous, and 
truly free is most happily combined. 

The British nation has done its part nobly, has laid down, 
and pledged itself before God and the world to, a policy of 
justice and generosity towards India, in which nothing is left to 
be desired. That policy is complete and worthy of its great and 
glorious past and present. No, we Indians have no complaint 
against the British nation or British rule. We have everything 
from them to be grateful for. It is against its servants, to 
whom it has entrusted our destinies, that we have something of 
which to complain. Or rather, it is against the system which 
• has been adopted by its servants, and which subverts the 
avowed and pledged policy of the British nation, that we 
complain, and against which I appeal to the British people. 

Reverting to the few important matters which I desire 
to discuss, the first great question is — What is Britain's policy 
towards India ? Sir Grant Duflf says : ** Of two things 
one ; either we mean to stay in India and make the best 
of the country — directly for its own advantage, indirectly 
for that of ourselves and of mankind at large, or we do 
not.** Again he says : ** The problem is how best to 
manage for its interest, our own interest, and the interest 

of the world ** Now, if anybody ought to know, 

Sir Grant Duflf ought, that this very problem, exactly as he 
puts it, and for the purposes he mentions, has been completely 
and exhaustively debated, decided upon, and the decision 
pledged in the most deliberate manner, in an Act of Parliament 
more than fifty years ago, and again most solemnly and sacredly 
pledged more than twenty-five years ago. Sir Grant Duff either 
forgets or ignores these great events. Let us see, then, what this 
policy is. At a time when the Indians were in their educational 
and political infancy, when they did not and could not under- 
stand what their political condition then was or was to be in 
the future, when they had not uttered, as far as I know, any 
complaints, nor demanded any rights or any definite policy 
towards themselves, the British nation of their own accord and 
pleasure, merely from their own sense of their duty towards 
the millions of India and to the world, deliberately declared 
before the world what their policy should be towards the 
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people of India. Nor did the British people do this in any 
ignorance or want of forethought or without the considera- 
tion of all possible consequences of their action. Never 
was there a debate in both Houses of Parliament more 
complete and clear, more exhaustive, more deliberately 
looked at from all points of view, and more calculated 
for the development of statesmanlike policy and practical 
good sense. The most crucial point of view — ^that of political 
danger or of even the possible loss of India to Britain 
— ^was faced with true English manliness ; and the British 
nation, through their Parliament, then settled, adopted, and 
proclaimed to the world what their policy was to be — viz., the 
policy of justice and of the advancement of humanity. 

I can give here only a very few extracts from that famous 
debate of more than half a century ago — a debate reflecting the 
highest glory on the British name. 

Sir Robert Peel said : — 

** Sure I am at least that we must approach the consideration of it 
Mdth a deep feeling, with a strong sense of the responsibility we shall 
incur, with a strong sense of the moral obligation which imposes it 
upon us as a duty to promote the improvement of the country and the 
welfare and wellbeing of its inhabitants, so far as we can consistently 
with the safety and security of our dominion and the obligations by 
which we may be bound '* 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, in the House of Lords, said : — 

** But he should be taking a very narrow view of this question, and 
one utterly inadequate to the great importance of the subject, which 
involved in it the happiness or misery of one hundred millions of 
human beings, were he not to call the attention of their lordships 
to the bearing which this question and to the influence which this 
arrangement must exercise upon the future destinies of that vast mass 
of people. He was sure that their lordships would feel, as he indeed 
felt, that their only justification before God and Providence for the 
great and unprecedented dominion which they exercised in India was 
in the happiness which they communicated to the subjects under their 
rule, and in proving to the world at large, and to the inhabitants of 
Hindustan, that the inheritance of Akbar (the wisest and most benefi- 
cent of Muhammadan princes) had not fallen into unworthy or 

degenerate hands '' His lordship, after announcing the policy 

intended to be adopted, concluded :— " He was confident that the 
strength of the Government would be increased by the happiness of 
the people over whom it presided, and by the attachment of those 
nations to it/* 

I^ord Macaulay*s speech is worthy of him, and of the great 
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nation to which he belonged. I have every temptation to quote 
the whole of it, but space forbids. He calls the proposed policy 
•* that wise, that benevolent, that noble clause," and he adds : — 

** I must say that, to the last day of my life, I shall be proud of 
having been one of those who assisted in the framing of the Bill which 

contains that clause Governments, like men, may buy existence 

too dear. * Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas ' is a despicable 
policy either in individuals or States. In the present case such a 

policy would be not only despicable, but absurd To the great 

trading nation, to the great manufacturing nation, no progress which 
any portion of the human race can make in knowledge, in taste for the 
conveniences of life, or in the wealth by which those conveniences are 

produced, can be matter of indifference To trade with civilised 

men is infinitely more profitable than to govern savages. That would 
indeed be a doting wisdom which, in order that India might remain a 
dependency, would make it a useless and costly dependency — ^which 
would keep a hundred millions of men from being our customers, in 
order that they might continue to be our slaves. It was, as Bemier 
tells us, the practice of the miserable t3n:ants whom he found in India, 
when they dreaded the capacity and spirit of some distinguished sub- 
ject, and yet could not venture to murder him, to administer to him a 
daily dose of the pousta, a preparation of opium, the effect of which 
was in a few months to destroy all the bodily and mental powers of 
the wretch who was drugged with it, and to turn him into a helpless 
idiot. That detestable artifice, more horrible than assassination 
itself, was worthy of those who employed it. It is no model for the 
English nation. We shall never consent to administer the pousta to a 
whole community, to stupefy and paralyse a great people whom God 
has committed to our charge, for the wretched purpose of rendering 

them more amenable to our control I have no fears. The path 

of duty is plain before us, and it is also the path of wisdom, of national 

prosperity, of national honour To have found a great people 

sunk in the lowest depths of misery and superstition, to have so ruled 
them as to have made them desirous and capable of all the privileges 
of citizens, would indeed be a title to glory — all our own.. The sceptre 
may pass away from us. Unforeseen accidents may derange our most 
profound schemes of policy. Victory may be inconstant to our arms. 
But there are triumphs which are followed by no reverses. There is 
an empire exempt from all natural causes of decay. Those triumphs 
are the pacific triumphs of reason over barbarism ; that empire is 
the imperishable empire of our arts and our morals, our literature 
and our law.*' 

Now what was it that was so deliberately decided upon — 
that which was to promote the welfare and well-being of the 
millions of India, involve their happiness or misery, and influ- 
ence their future destiny; that which was to be the only 
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justification before God and Providence for the dominion over 
India ; that which was to increase the strength of the Govern- 
ment and secure the attachment of the nation to it ; and that 
which was wise, benevolent and noble, most profitable to 
English trade and manufacture, the plain path of duty, wisdom, 
national prosperity, and national honour, and calculated to 
raise a people stmk in the lowest depth of misery and supersti- 
tion, to prosperity and civilisation ? It was this " noble " clause 
in the Act of 1833, worthy of the British character for justice, 
generosity, and humanity : '* That no native of the said terri- 
tories, nor any natural-bom subject of his Majesty resident 
therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, 
office, or employment under the said Company.** 

I now ask the first question. Is this deliberately declared 
policy honestly promised, and is it intended by the British 
nation to be honestly and honourably fulfilled ; or is it a lie 
and a delusion, meant only to deceive India and the world? 
This is the first clear issue. 

It must be remembered, as I have already said, that this 
wise and noble pledge was given at a time when the Indians 
had not asked for it. It was of Britain's own will and accord, 
of her own sense of duty towards a great people whom 
Providence had entrusted to her care, that she deliberated and 
gave the pledge. The pledge was given with grace and unasked, 
and was therefore the more valuable and more to Britain's 
credit and renown. But the authorities to whom the performance 
of this pledge was entrusted by the British nation did not do 
their duty, and left the pledge a dead letter. Then came a 
time of trouble, and Britain triumphed over the Mutiny. But 
what did she do in that moment of triumph ? Did she retract 
the old, great, and noble pledge? Did she say, "You have 
proved unworthy of it, and I withdraw it ** ? No ! True to her 
instincts of justice, she once more and still more emphatically 
and solemnly proclaimed to the world the same pledge, even in 
greater completeness and in every form. By the mouth of our 
great Sovereign did she once more give her pledge, calling God 
to witness and seal it and bestow his blessing thereon ; and this 
did the gracious proclamation of 1858 proclaim to the world : 

** We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territory 
by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other 
subjects ; and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we 
shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 
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" And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices 
in our service, the duties of which they may be quaUfied by their 
education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge. 

" In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our 
security, and in their gratitude our best reward. And may the God of 
all power grant to us and to those in authority under us strength to 
carry out these our wishes for the good of our people." 

Can pledges more sacred, more clear, and more binding before 
God and man be given ? 

I ask this second question. Are these pledges honest pro- 
mises of the British Sovereign and nation, to be faithfully and 
conscientiously fulfilled, or are they only so many lies and 
delusions ? I can and do expect but one reply : that these 
sacred promises were made honestly, and meant to be honestly 
and honourably fulfilled. The whole Indian problem hangs 
upon these great pledges, upon which the blessings and help of 
God are invoked. It would be an insult and an injustice to 
the British nation, quite impardonable in me — ^with my personal 
knowledge of the British people for more than thirty years — ^if I 
for a moment entertained the shadow of a doubt with regard to 
the honesty of these pledges. 

The third question is — Whether these pledges have been 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfilled. The whole position of 
India is this : If these solemn pledges be faithfully and con- 
scientiously fulfilled, India will have nothing more to desire. 
Had these pledges been fulfilled, what a different tale of con- 
gratulation should we have had to tell to-day of the prosperity 
and advancement of India and of great benefits to and blessings 
upon England. But it is useless to mourn over the past. The 
future is still before us. 

I appeal to the British nation that these sacred and solemn 
promises should be hereafter faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfilled. This will satisfy all our wants. This will realise all 
the various consequences, benefits, and blessings which the 
statesmen of 1833 have foretold, to England's eternal glory, and 
to the benefit of England, India, and the world. The non- 
fulfilment of these pledges has been tried for half a century, and 
poverty and degradation are still the lot of India. Let us have, 
I appeal, for half a century the conscientious fulfilment of these 
pledges, and no man can hesitate to foretell, as the great states- 
men of 1833 foretold, that India will rise in prosperity and 
civilisation, that ''the strength of the Government would be 
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increased by the happiness of the people over whom it presided, 
and by the attachment of those nations to it." As long as fair 
trial is not given to these pledges it is idle, and adding insult to 
injury, to decide anything or to seek any excuses against us 
and against the fulfilment of the pledges. 

If this appeal is granted, if the British nation says that its 
honest promises must be honestly fulfilled, every other Indian 
question will find its natural and easy solution. If, on the other 
hand, this appeal shall go in vain — which I can never believe 
will be the case — the present unnatural system of the non- 
fulfilment of the great policy of 1833 and 1858 will be an 
obstacle and a complete prevention of the right and just solution 
of any other Indian question whatever. From the seed of 
injustice no fruit of justice can ever be produced. Thistles will 
never yield grapes. 

I now come to the second important question — the present 
material condition of India, as the natural result of the non- 
fulfilment of the great pledges. Mr. Samuel Smith had remarked 
that there was among the well-educated natives " a widespread 
belief that India is getting poorer and less happy," and he has 
subsequently expressed his own impressions : " The first and 
deepest impression made upon me by this second visit to India 
is a heightened sense of the poverty of the country." Now, to 
such a serious matter, what is Sir Grant Duffs reply ? First, 
a sneer at the educated classes and at higher education itself. 
Next, he gives a long extract from an address of the local 
reception committee of the town of Bezwada, in which, says the 
address, by means of an anient, " At one stroke the mouths of 
a hungry and dying people have been filled with bread, and the 
coffers of the Government with money." .... This is the 
reply that a great functionary gives to Mr. Smith's serious 
charge about the poverty of India. What can the glowing, 
long extract from the address of the committee of Bezwada 
mean, if Sir Grant DufF did not thereby intend to lead the 
British public into the belief that, because the small town of 
Bezwada had acknowledged a good thing done for it, therefore 
in all India all was happy and prospering ? However, Sir Grant 
Duff could not help reverting, after a while, to the subject a 
little more seriously, and admitting that " there is in many parts 
of India frightful poverty." What, then, becomes of the glowing 
extract firom the Bezwada address, and how was that a reply 
to Mr. Smith's charge ? However, even after making the 
admission of the *• frightful poverty in many parts of India," he 
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disposes oflf-hand of the grave matter — remarking that other 
people in other countries are also poor, as if that were a 
justification of " the frightful poverty in many parts of India," 
under a rule like that of the British, and conducted by a service 
the most highly praised and the most highly paid in the world ? 
.... Now, these are the three questions he puts: — "The 
question worth answering is : Do the Indian masses obtain, one 
year with another, a larger or smaller amount of material well- 
being than the peasantry of Western Europe?" And he 
answers himself: "Speaking of the huge province of Madras, 
which I, of course, know best — and I have visited every district 

in it— I think they do " They "do" what? Do they 

obtain a larger or smaller amount ? His second question is : 
" But is there not the same, and even worse, in our own 
country ? " And lastly, he brings down his clincher thus : — 
" As to our system * draining the country of its wealth,* if that 
be the case, how is it visibly increasing in wealth ? " And he 
gives no proof of that increased wealth. Thus, then, does Sir 
Grant Duff settle the most serious questions connected with 
India. First, a sneer at educated men and higher education, 
then the frivolous argument about the town of Bezwada, and 
afterwards three ofF-hand questions and assertions without any 
proof. .... We may now, however, see what Sir Grant 
Duffs above three questions mean, and what they are worth, 
and how wrong and baseless his assertions are. 

Fortunately, Mr. Grant Duflf has already replied to Sir 
Grant DufF. We are treated by Sir Grant Duff to a long 
extract from his Budget speech of 1873. He might have as 
well favoured us, to better purpose, with an extract or two 
from some of his other speeches. In 1870 Mr. Grant Duff asks 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson a remarkable question during the debate on 
Opium. He asks : " Would it be tolerable that to enforce a 
view of morality which was not theirs, which had never indeed 
been accepted by any large portion of the human race, we 
should grind an already poor population to the very dust with 
new taxation ? " Can a more complete reply be given to Sir 
Grant's present questions than this reply of Mr. Grant Duff: 
that the only margin that saves " an already poor population ** 
JYom being ground to the very dust is the few millions that are 
obtained by poisoning a foreign country (China). 

Again Mr. Grant Duff supplies another complete reply to 
Sir Grant Duff's questions. In his Budget speech of 1 871, he 
thus depicts the poverty of India as compared with the con- 
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dition of England — •* one of the countries of Western Europe " 
and the ** our own country ** of his questions. Just at that time 
I had, in a rough way, shown that the whole production or 
income of British India was about Rs. 20 (40s.) per head per 
annum. Of this Mr. Grant Dufif made the following use in 
1871. He said: *' The position of the Indian financier is 
altogether different from that of the English one. Here you 
have a comparatively wealthy population. The income of the 
United Kingdom has, I believe, been guessed at ;^8oo,ooo,ooo 
per annum. The income of British India has been guessed at 
;f 300,000,000 per annum. That gives well on to £^0 per annum 
as the income of every person of the United Kingdom, and only 
£2 per annum as the income of every person in British India. 
Even our comparative wealth will be looked back upon by future 
ages as a state of semi-barbarism. But what are we to say of 
the state of India? How many generations must pass away 
before that country has arrived at even the comparative wealth 
of this ? " 

But now Sir Grant Dufif ignores his own utterances as to how 
utterly different the cases of England and India are. Mr. 
Grant Duffs speech having been received in India, Lord Mayo 
thus commented upon it and confirmed it : — 

" I admit the comparative poverty of this country, as compared 
with many other countries of the same magnitude and importance, 
and I am convinced of the impolicy and injustice of imposing burdens 
upon this people which may be called either crushing or oppressive. 
Mr. Grant Duff, in an able speech which he delivered the other day in 
the House of Commons, the report of which arrived by the last mail, 
stated with truth that the position of our finance was wholly different 
from that of England. * In England,* he stated, ' you have compara- 
tively a wealthy population. The income of the United Kingdom has, 
I believe, been guessed at ;£'8oo,ooo,ooo per annum; the income of 
British India has been guessed at ;£'3oo,ooo,ooo per annum : that goes 
well on to £zo per annum as the income of every person in the United 
Kingdom, and only £2 per annum as the income of every person in 
British India.' I believe that Mr. Grant Duff had good grounds for 
the statement he made, and I wish to say, with reference to it, that 
we are perfectly cognisant of the relative poverty of this cotmtxy as 
compared with European States.*' 

Here again is another answer to Sir Grant Duffs questions^ 
by the late Finance Minister of India. Major (Sir) E. Baring, 
in proof of his assertion of " the extreme poverty of the mass 
of the people " of British India, makes a comparison not only 
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with «* the Western countries of Europe " but with "the poorest 
country in Europe." After stating that the income of India 
was not more than Rs. 27 per head^ he said, in his Budget 
speech of 1882 : " In England, the average income per head 
of population was ;f 33 per head ; in France it was £2^ ; in 
Turkey, which was the poorest country in Europe, it was 
£^ per head." 

It will be seen, then, that Mr. Grant Duff and a higher 
authority than Sir Grant Duff have already fully answered Sir 
Grant Duff's questions. The only thing now remaining is 
whether Sir Grant Duff will imdertake to prove that the income 
of British India has now become equal to that of the Western 
countries of Europe ; and if so, let him give us his facts and 
figures to prove such a statement — not mere allusions to the 
prosperity of some small towns like Bezwada, or even to that 
of the Presidency towns, but a complete estimate of the income 
of all British India, so as to compare it with that of England, 
France, or "Western countries of Europe." 

I may say here a word or two about "the huge province 
of Madras, which," says Sir Grant, " I, of course, know best, 
and I have visited every district in it." We may see now 
whether he has visited with his eyes open or shut. I shall 
be glad if Sir Grant Duff will give us figures to show that 
Madras to-day produces as much as the Western countries 
of Europe. 

Sir George Campbell, in his paper on tenure of land in India, 
says, from an official Report of 1869, about the Madras Presi- 
dency, that " the bulk of the people are paupers." I have just 
received an extract from a friend in India. Mr. W. R. Robert* 
son. Agricultural Reporter to the Government of Madras, says 
of the agricultural labourer : — 

" His condition is a disgrace to any country calling itself civilised. 
In the best seasons the gross income of himself and his family does 
not exceed 3d. per day throughout the year, and in a bad season their 
circumstances are most deplorable. .... I have seen something of 
Ireland, in which the condition of affairs bears some resemblance to 
those of this country, but the condition of the agricultural population 
of Ireland is vastly superior to the condition of the similar classes in 
this country.'* 

There cannot be any doubt about the correctness of these 
views ; for, as a matter of fact, as I have worked out the figures 
in my paper on <«The Poverty of India," the income of the 
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Madras Presidency in 1868-69 was only aboat Rs. z8 per head 
per annum. 

Such is the Madras Presidency, which Sir Grant Dufif has 
visited with his eyes apparently shut. 

I shall now give a few statements about the ''extreme 
poverty** of British India, by persons whose authority would be 
admitted by Sir Grant Dufif as far superior to his own. In 1864 
Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, then Viceroy, said: 
'' India is, on the whole, a very poor coimtry ; the mass of the 
population enjoy only a scanty subsistence." And again, in 
1873, he repeated his opinion before the Finance Committee, 
that the mass of the people were so miserably poor that they 
had barely the means of subsistence. It was as much as a man 
could do to feed his family, or half-feed them, let alone spending 
money on what might be called luxuries or conveniences. In 

1881 Dr. (Sir W.) Hunter, the best official defender of the British 
Indian Administration, told the British public that 40,000,000 
of the people of British India *^ go through life on insufficient 
food.** This is an official admission, but I have no moral doubt 
that, if full inquiries were made, twice forty millions or more 
would be found '* going through life on insufficient food," and 
what wonder that the very touch of famine should destroy 
hundreds of thousands or millions. Coming down at once to 
the latest times, Sir E. Baring said, in his finance speech in 

1882 :— 

" It has been calculated that the average income per head of 
population in India is not more than Rs. 27 a year ; and, though I am 
n6t prepared to pledge myself to the absolute accuracy of a calculation 
of this sort, it is sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion that the 
tax-paying community is exceedingly poor. To derive any very large 
increase of revenue from so poor a population as this is obviously 
impossible, and if it were possible would be unjustifiable.*' 

Again, in the course of the debate he repeated the statement 
about the income being Rs. 27 per head per annum, and said in 
connection with salt revenue: "But he thought it was quite 
sufficient to show the extreme poverty of the mass of the people.*^ 
Then, after stating the income of some of the European coimtries, 
as I have stated them before, he proceeded: "He would ask 
honourable members to think what Rs. 27 per annum was to 
support a person j and then he would ask whether a few annas 
was nothing to such poor people.** I asked Sir E. Baring to give 
me his calculations to check with mine, but he declined. But it 
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does not matter much, as even '' not more than Rs. 27 " is 
extreme poverty of the mass of the people. Later still the present 
Finance Minister,* in his speech on the Income Tax, in January, 
1886, described the mass of the people as '*men whose income 
at the best is barely sufficient to afford them the sustenance 
necessary to support life, living, as they do, upon the barest 
necessaries of life." 

* « « « « 

I shall now give a few facts and figures in connection with 
the condition of India, and with some of the other questions 
dealt with by Sir Grant Duff. First, with regard to the poverty 
to which Mr. Samuel Smith referred. Sir Grant Duff may rest 
assured that I shall be only too thankful to him for any 
correction of my figures by him or for any better information. I 
have no other object than the truth. 

In my paper on " The Poverty of India," I have worked out 
from official figures that the total income of British India is only 
Rs. 20 (40s., or, at present exchange, nearer 30s.) per head per 
annum. It must be remembered that the mass of the people 
cannot get this average of Rs. 20, as the upper classes have a 
larger share than the average ; also that this Rs. 20 per head 
includes the income or produce of foreign planters or producers, 
in which the interest of the natives does not go further than 
being mostly common labourers at competitive wages. All the 
profits of such produce are enjoyed by, and carried away from 
the country by, the foreigners. Subsequently, in my corre- 
spondence with the Secretary of State for India in 1880, I 
placed before his lordship, in detailed calculations based upon 
official returns, the income of the most favoured province of the 
Punjab and the cost of absolute necessaries of life there for a 
common agricultural labourer. The income is, at the outside, 
Rs. 20 per head per aimum, and the cost of living Rs. 34. No 
wonder then that forty or eighty millions or more people of 
British India should '< go through life on insufficient food." My 
calculations, both in "The Poverty of India" and "The Con- 
dition of India" (the correspondence with the Secretary of 
State), have not yet been shown by anybody to be wrong or 
requiring correction. I shall be glad and thankful if Sir Grant 
Duff would give us his calculations and show us that the income 
of British India is anything like that of the Western countries of 
Europe. 

* Sir Auckland Colvin. : ' . : 
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I give a statement of the income of the different countries 
from Mulhall's ** Dictionary of Statistics " : — 



Grow erntngi 
Conntriet. per inhabitmnt. 

England £41 

Scotland 32 

Ireland 16 

United Kingdom . . 35 2 

France 257 

Germany 187 

Russia .. .. .. 9-9 

Austria 16-3 

Italy 12 

Spain 13-8 

Portugal 13-6 



GroM aaniiifi 
Conntriet per InbabitnL 

Belgium £^^'^ 

Holland 26 

Denmark.. .. 23*2 

Sweden and Norway . • 16*2 
Switzerland .. .. z6 

Greece zz*8 

Europe z8 

United States . • . • 27*2 

Canada 26*9 

Australia 43*4 



The table is not official. In his " Progress of World" (x88o), 
Mulhall gives — Scandinavia, ;^I7; South America, ;f 6; In<fia, 
£2. What is then poor India's whole income per head ? Not 
even as much as the United Kingdom pays to its revenue only per 
head. The United Kingdom pays to revenue nearly 50s. per 
head, when wretched India's whole income is 40s. per head, or 
rather, at the present exchange, nearer 30s. than 40s. Is this a 
result for an Englishman to boast about or to be satisfied with, 
after a century of British administration? The income of 
British India only a third of that of even the countries of South 
America ! Every other part of the British Empire is flourishing 
exeept wretched India. 

Sir Grant Duff knows well that any poverty in the countries 

of Western Europe is not from want of wealth or income, but 

from unequal distribution. But British India has her whole 

production or income itself most wretched. There is no wealth, 

and therefore the question of its right distribution, or of any 

comparison with the countries of Western Europe or with 

England, is very far off indeed. Certainly a gentleman like Sir 

Grant Duff ought to understand the immense difference between 

the character of the conditions of the poor masses of British 

India and of the poor of Western Europe; the one starving 

from scantiness, the other having plenty, but suffering from 

some defect in its distribution^ Let the British Indian Adminis- ' 

tration fulfil its sacred pledges and allow plenty to be produced 

in British India, and then will be the proper time and occaaoo 

to compare the phenomena of the conditions of Western 

and British India. The question at present is, why, imdear 

management of the most highly paid services in the world, 

cannot produce as much even as the worst governed countrie«:df 

Europe. I do not mean to .blame the individuals of the Indian 
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services. It is the policy, the perversion of the pledges, that is 
at the bottom of our misfortunes. Let the Government of India 
only give us every year properly made up statistical tables of 
the whole production or the income of the country, and we shall 
then know truly how India fares year after year, and we shall 
then see how the present system of administration is an obstacle 
to any material advancement of India. Let us have actual facts 
about the real income of India, instead of careless opinions like 
those in Sir Grant Duffs two articles. 

Instead of asking us to go so far as Western Europe, to 
compare conditions so utterly diflferent from each other. Sir 
Grant DufF might have looked nearer home, and studied some- 
what of the neighbouring native States, to institute some fait 
comparison under a certain similarity of circumstances. This 
point I shall have to refer to in the next article, when dealing 
with a cognate subject. Sir Grant Duflf says : " I maintain that 
no country on the face of the earth is governed so cheaply in 
proportion to its size, to its population, and to the difficulties of 
government." Surely Sir Grant Duff knows better than this. 
Surely he knows that the pressure of a burden depends upon the 
capacity to bear it : that an elephant may carry tons with ease, 
while a child would be crushed by a himdredweight. Surely he 
knows the very first axiom of taxation — that it should be in pro- 
portion to the means of the taxpayer. Mulhall very properly says 
in his Dictionary : << The real incidence of all taxation is better 
shown by comparison with the people's earnings." Let us see 
facts. Let us see whether the incidence in British India is not 
heavier than that of England itself. The gross revenue of the United 
Kingdom in 1886 is ;^89,58 1,301 ; the population in 1886 is given 
as 36,707,418. The revenue per head will be 48s. gd. The 
gross revenue of British India in 1885 is (in ;f i=ten rupees) 
;^7o,690,ooo, and population in 1881, 198,790,000 — say roundly, 
in 1885, 200,000,000. The revenue of the United Kingdom 
does not include railway or irrigation earnings: I deduct, there- 
fore, these from the British Indian revenue. Deducting from 
;^70,690,ooo, railway earnings ;f 11,898,000, and irrigation and 
navigation earnings ;^i ,676,000, the balance of gross revenue is 
£57,116,000, which taken for 200,000,000, gives 5s. 8Jd. — say 
Ss. 8d. — per head. Now the United Kingdom pays 48s. 9d. per 
head from an income of ;^35*2 per head, which makes the 
incidence or pressure of 6*92 per cent, of the income. British 
India pays 5s. 8d. out of an income of 40s., which makes the 
incidence or pressure of 14*3 per cent, of the iiicome. Thus, 
while the United Kingdom pays for its gross revenue only 6*92 
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per cent, oat of its rich income of /35*2 per head, British India 
pays oat of its scantiness and starvatioo a gross reirenue of 14*3 
per cent, of its income ; so that, wretchedly weak and poor as 
British India is» the pressare apon it is more than doublj 
heavier than that on the enormously wealthy United Kingdom ; 
and yet Sir Grant Duff says that no country on the £ace of the 
earth is governed so cheaply as British India, and mi^lf^ads the 
British public about its true and deplorable condition. But 
what is worse, and what is British India's chief difficulty, is 
this: In England, all that is paid by the people for revenue 
returns back to them, is enjoyed by them, and fiructifies in their 
own pockets ; while in India, what the people pay as revenue 
does not all return to them, or is enjoyed by them, or fructifies 
in their pockets. A large portion is enjoyed by others, and 
carried away clean out of the country. This is what makes 
British India's economic position unnatural. 

I give below, the ^incidence of a few more countries: — 
Percentage of expenditure to income : Germany, 10*7 ; France, 
13-23; Belgium, 9-5; Holland, 9*61; Russia, 10*1; Denmark, 
5*17; United States, 3*9; Canada, 5*0; Australia, 16*2. But in 
all these cases, whatever is spent returns back to the people, 
whether the percentage is large or small. 

The Budget Estimate of 1887-88 is nearly ;^77>5oo,ooo, so 
the percentage of incidence will increase still higher. Sir Grant 
DufiTs object in this assertion is to justify the character and 
prove the success of the present British Indian policy. It will 
be hereafter seen that this very argument of his is one of the 
best proofs of the failure of this policy and of the administratioD 
based upon it. Sir Grant Dufif says : '' Mr. Smith proceeds to 
admit that India has absorbed some ;^35o,ooo,ooo sterling of 
silver and gold in the last forty years, but makes the very odd 
remark that, although English writers consider this a great proof 
of wealth, it is not so regarded in India." To this, what is Sir 
Grant Dufi's reply ? Of the same kind as usual : mere careless 
assertions, and a fling of misrepresentation at the educated 
classes. He says : — 

" It may suit A or B not to regard two and two as making four, but 
arithmetic is true nevertheless; and there is the bullion, though 
doubtless one of the greatest boons that could be conferred upon 
India would be to get the vast dormant hoards of gold and silver 
which are buried in the ground or worn on the person brought into 
circulation. Can that, however, be hoped for as long as the very 
people whom Mr. Smith treats as exponents of native opinion do thek 
utmost to excite hostility against the British Government ? '* 
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To avoid confusion, I pass over for the present without 
notice the last assertion. It will be seen farther on what 
different testimony even the highest Indian authorities give upon 
this subject. With regard to the other remarks, it is clear that 
Sir Grant Duff has not taken the pains to know what the natives 
say, and what the actual state of the matter is, with regard to 
these economic conditions. The best thing I can do to avoid 
useless controversy is to give in my second article a series of 
facts and official figures, instead of making bare assertions of 
opinion without any proofs, as Sir Grant Duff says. These 
economic questions are of far greater and more serious import- 
ance, both to England and India, than Sir Grant Duff and others 
of his views dream of. These facts and figures will show that 
British India has not received such amormts of gold and silver 
as is generally supposed, or as are more than barely adequate to 
its ordinary wants. The phenomenon of the import of bullion 
into British India is very much misapprehended, as will be 
shown in my second article ; and Sir Grant Dufi's assertions are 
misleading, as such meagre, vague and offhand assertions 
always are. By the present policy British India is prevented 
from acquiring any capital of its own, owing to the constant 
drain from its wretched income, and is on the verge of being 
ground down to dust. Such foreign capital as circulates in British 
India carries away its own profits out of British India, leaving 
the masses of its people as poor as ever, and largely going 
through life on insufficient food. 
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II. 

I shall now consider the important questions of trade, 
bullion, population, drain, etc., to which Sir Grant Duff has 
referred. As promised in my first article, I shall at once pro- 
ceed to give official facts and figures, which will enable the 
public to judge for themselves. 

I begin with the question of the trade of British India. 
What is the true trade of British India ? The trade returns of 
British India, as published in Blue-books, both in England and 
India, are misleading to those who do not study them with 
certain necessary information to guide them. What are given 
as trade rettims of British India are not such really, as I explain 
below. The exports of the produce of a country form the basis 
of its trade. It is in return for such exports, together ^with 
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ordinary commercial profits, that the country receives its imports. 
I shall first analyse the so-called exports of British India. A 
large portion of them, together with their profits, never return to 
British India in any shape, either of merchandise or treasure ; 
though in every true trade all exports with their profits ought so 
to return. The present exports of British India consist of — 

1. The exports of produce belonging to the Native States. 

2. The exports of produce belonging to the territories beyond 
the land frontiers. 

3. The exports of the produce belonging to European or 
other foreign planters or manufacturers, the profits of which 
are enjoyed in and carried away out of the country by these 
foreigners, and do not belong to nor become a portion of the 
capital of the people of British India. The only interest the 
people have in these exports is, that they are the labourers, by 
whose labour, at poor wages, the resources of their own country 
are to be brought out for the profit of the foreigners, such profit 
not to remain in the country. 

4. Remittances for '^ home charges,*' including interest on 
public debt held in England, and loss in exchange, and excluding 
interest on debt which is incurred for railways and other 
productive works. 

5. Remittances for interest on foreign debt incurred for 
ailways and other productive public works. What in this 
ase the lenders get as interest is all right ; there is nothing to 

complain of in that. In other countries, beyond the interest 
to be paid to the lenders, the rest of the whole benefit of such 
loans remains to the people of the country. This, however, is 
not the case with British India. 

6. Private remittances of Europeans and other foreigners to 
their own countries for their families, and on account of th^ 
savings and profits. These remittances, together with item 
four, and what the foreigners enjoy in the coimtry itself, are so 
much deprivation of the people, and cause the exhausting 
annual drain out of the very poor produce or income of British 
India. This is India's chief evil. 

7. The remainder are the only true trade exports of the 
produce belonging to the people of British India. 

Let us now examine the actual figures of the so-called 
exports of British India, say for 1885. For easier under- 
standing I give the figures in sterling, taking the conventional 
;f i=Rs. 10. The amoimt of merchandise exported is ;^83,2oo,5a8. 
This, however, consists of not only domestic produce and 
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manufactures of all India, but also foreign merchandise re- 
exported. I do not include treasure in these exports, for the 
simple reason that the gold or silver is not produced in India^ 
but is simply a re-exportation out of what is imported from 
foreign parts. I take all my figures from the statistical abstracts 
published among parliamentary returns, except when I mention 
any other source. I take, then, exports of merchandise to be 
;f 83,200,528. We must first know how much of this belongs to 
the Native States. The official trade returns give us no 
information on this important point, as they should. I shall 
therefore make a rough estimate for the present. The popula- 
tion of all India is nearly 254,000,000, out of which that of the 
Native States is 55,000,000 or about 21*5 per cent. ; or say, 
roundly, one-fifth. But the proportion of their exports will, I 
think, be found to be larger than one-fifth. All the opium 
exported from Bombay comes from the Native States. A large 
portion of the cotton exported from Bombay comes from the 
Native States. According to Hunter's ** Imperial Indian 
Gazetteer," one-sixth of such cotton comes from Kathiawad 
alone. To be on the safe side, I take the total of exports of 
the Native States to be one-fifth only — ue,, ;^i6,6oo,ooo. Next, 
the export of merchandise from the frontier countries is about 
;fS»3oo,ooo. I may roughly take only one-quarter of this as 
exported out of India. That will be ;f 1,300,000. 
' The exports of coffee, indigo, jute manufactures, silk, tea, &c., 
which are mostly those belonging to foreign planters and manu- 
facturers, amount to about ;^i 1,500,000. I cannot say how much 
of this belongs to native planters, and not to foreigners. I may 
take these exports as ;^i 0,000,000. 

Remittances made for '< home charges '* (excluding interest 
on railway and productive works loans), including interest on 
public debt and loss in exchange, come to about ;^i 1,500,000. 

Remittances for interest on foreign loans for railways and 
other public works are about ;^4,827,ooo. I cannot say how 
much interest on the capital of State railways and other produc- 
tive works is paid in England as part of the interest paid on 
"debt" (;f 2,612,000). If I take debt as ;^i 62,000,000, and 
capital laid out on productive works ;^74,ooo,ooo, the proportion 
of interest on ;^74,ooo,ooo out of ;f2,6i2,ooo will be about 
;^i, 1 89,000. If so, then the total amount of interest on all rail- 
ways and public works will be about ^6,000,000, leaving all 
other home charges, including exchange and interest on public 
debt, as ;^i 1,500,000, as I have assumed above. 
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Private remittances of Europeans and other foreigners for 
their families, and of savings and profits, and for importing 
merchanise suitable for their consumption, may be roughly esti- 
mated at ;^io,ooo,ooo, though I think it is much more. 

The account, then, of the true trade exports of British India 

stands thus : — 

Total Exports of all India and Frontier States . . . . ;f 83,200,000 

Native States ;(z6,6oo,ooo 

Frontier Territory 1,300.000 

European planters 10,000,000 

Home charges 11,500,000 

Interest on all railways and public 

works loans 6,000,000 

Private remittances 10,000,000 



55,400,000 



The true trade exports of the people of British India . . ;^27,8oo,ooo 
Or say, roundly, ;^3o,ooo,ooo for a population of nearly 
200,000,000, giving 3s. per head per annum. If proper informa- 
tion could be obtained, I believe this amount would turn out to 
be nearer ;f 20,000,000 than ;^3o,ooo,ooo for the true trade 
exports of the people of British India. To be on the safe side. 
I keep to ;^30,ooo,ooo. It must be remembered that this item 
includes all the re-exports of foreign merchandise, which have to 
be deducted to get at the true exports of domestic produce. 

Is this a satisfactory result of a century of management 
by British administrators ? Let us compare this result with 
the trade exports of other parts of the British Empire. As 
I have no information about the foreign debt of those parts, for 
the interest of which they may have to export some of their 
produce, I make allowance for their whole public debt as so 
much foreign debt. This of course is a too large allowance. I 
take interest at 5 per cent., and deduct the amount from the 
exports. I am therefore evidently under-estimating the exports 
of the other parts of the British Empire. As the exports of 
British India include re-exports of foreign merchandise, I have 
taken the exports of all other countries, in a similar way, for a 
fair comparison. No deduction for any payment of interest on 
foreign debt is made for the United Kingdom, as it is more a 
lender than a borrower. I cannot give here the whole calcula- 
tion, but only the results, and they are these : — 

countries. -^gSSlX!:* 

5. a. 

Cape of Good Hope (ex- 
clusive of diamonds) • . 35 5 
North American Colonies 70 5 
West India Islands . . . . 75 4 
British India, only .. •• 3 o 



Countries. 



True trade exports 
per head ( 



sxport 

1885). 

5. d. 

The United Kingdom . . 149 4 
Australia (including bul- 
lion and specie which it 

produces) 271 o 

Natal 28 8 
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Let us next take some of the foreign countries, and see how 
wretched British India's trade is when compared with even 
them. For a few of the foreign countries I can get particulars 
of their public debt, but not of that portion of it which is foreign 
debt. I have taken the amount of the whole public debt, and 
allowed 5 per cent, interest on it, to be deducted from the 
exports, as if it were all foreign debt. In this way I have under- 
estimated the true trade exports. These countries I mark with an 
asterisk ; those marked f include bullion. For these I cannot 
^et separate returns for merchandise only. In the case of the 
United States the figure is really a great under-estimate, as I 
take its foreign debt as equal in amount to its whole public debt, 
•and also as I take interest at 5 per cent. I cannot get particulars 
of the foreign debts, if they have any, of other countries, and 
some allowance will have to be made for that. But in all these 
<:ases the amount of exports is so large, as compared with the 
paltry figure of British India, that the contrast remains most 
striking : — 



countries. ^"ESd.^ 

5. d. 

^Russian Empire . . . . 12 o 

♦Norway 61 7 

Sweden 61 6 

♦Denmark 97 5 

German Empire . . . . 107 2 

Holland 348 i 

♦Belgium 375 2 

♦France 68 7 

tPortugal 33 9 

Spain 36 5 

♦Italy 17 9 



Counties. ""^^^ 

s. d. 

Austro-Hungarian Empire 47 o 

tRoumania 27 o 

tGreece 39 9 

Egypt 38 9 

♦United States 55 6 

tMexico 20 I 

tChili 149 o 

tArgentine Republic . . . . 90 8 

tUruguay 198 2 

Ja^n 38 

British India 30 



Even Japan, only so lately opened up, is exporting more than 
British India. 

After seeing how poor the true trade exports are of the people 
of British India from the point of view of British India's 
interests, let us next examine the matter from the point of view 
•of England's interests. What benefit has England's trade 
•derived, after possessing and administering British India for 
more than a hundred years, under a most expensive administra- 
tion, with complete despotic control over it, the people having 
no voice and no control of any kind ? Has British India so 
improved as to become an important customer for British 
^oods? There was no protection, no heavy duties to hamper 
British imports, as in other parts of the British Empire itself, or 
in foreign countries. And yet we find that British India is by 
far the most wretched customer for British produce or manu- 
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factures. Here are the facts : — The total of the exx>orts of 
British produce from the United Kingdom to India is, for the 
year 1885, ;f 29,300,000. As I have explained before about 
exports from India, that they are not all from British India, so 
also these exports from the United Kingdom to India are not all 
for British India, though they enter India by British Indian 
ports. These British exports have to be distributed among — 
(i) Native States ; (2) frontier territories ; (3) consumption of 
Europeans ; (4) railway and Government stores ; and (5) the re- 
mainder for the natives of British India. Let Government give us 
correct information about these particulars, and then we shall be 
able to know how insignificant is the commercial benefit 
England derives from her dominion over British India. I shall 
not be surprised if it is found that the real share of the people 
of British India in the British exports is not half of the 
;f 29,300,000 imported into India. It must be remembered that 
whatever is received by the Native States and the frontier 
territories is in full return, with the ordinary profits of 15 per 
cent., for their exports to the United Kingdom. Their case is 
not like that of British India. They have no such exhausting 
drain as that of British India, beyond paying the small tribute 
of about ;^7oo,ooo. If I take ;fi5,ooo,ooo as British produce 
received for the consumption of the native subjects of British 
India, I think I am on the safe side. What is this amount for a 
population of 200,000,000 ? Only 15. 6d, per head. Take it 
even at 2s. per head if you like, or even ;^25,ooo,ooo, which will 
be only 2s. 6d, per head. What a wretched result for four-fifths 
of the whole British Empire ! The population of British India is 
200,000,000, and that of the rest of the British Empire outside 
India, including the United Kingdom, about 52,000,000. 

I now compare the exports of British produce to British 
India with those to other parts of the British Empire and to 
other foreign countries. I give the results only : — 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Exports of British Produce per Head por 1885. 



To Countries. i. d. 

British India 15. 6i, or 26 

North American Colonies. . 30 8 
West Indian Islands and 

Guiana .. •. .. 37 10 

British Honduras . . . . 66 7 

Australasia .. •• •• 155 8 

Strsdts Settlements • . 86 10 



To Countries. s. d, 

Ceylon 3 10 

Mauritius 14 > 

Cape of Good Hope and 

Natal . . . . . . 45 8 

West African Settlements 57 3 
Possessions on the Gold 

Coast 13 10 



Some deductions may have to be made from these figures. 
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What a sad story is this ! If British India took only £i per 
head, England would export to British India alone as much as 
she exports at present to the whoU world (;^2i3,ooo,ooo). What 
an amount of work would this give to British industries and 
produce ! Will the British merchants and manufacturers open 
their eyes? Will the British working men understand how 
enormous their loss is from the present policy, which involves 
besides a charge of dishonourable violation of sacred promises 
that clings to the British name? If India prospered and 
consumed British produce largely, what a gain would it be to 
England and to the whole world also ! Here, then, will be Sir 
Grant Duff's — "India's interest, England's interest, and the 
world's interest " — to his heart's content, if he will with a true 
and earnest heart labour to achieve this threefold interest in the 
right way. 

Let us next take other foreign countries, with most or all of 
which England, I think^ has no free trade, and see how British 
India stands the comparison even with them : — 

Exports of British Produce per Head. 



To Countries. s. d, 

British India . . . . 26 

Germany 73 

France 7 11 

Sweden and Norway . . zo 8 

Denmark and Iceland . . 19 4 
HoUand (this may be sup- 
plying some portion of 

Central Europeh. .. 44 3 

Belgium (do. do.) . . . • 28 3 

Portugal 80 

Spain 39 

Italy (perhaps partly sup- 
plied by intermediate 

countries) 49 

Austrian territory (ditto) . • 08 



To Countries. s. d. 
Russia (perhaps partly 
supplied through inter- 
mediate countries) .. o 11^ 

Greece 10 i 

^Turkey in Europe . « 16 8 

* „ Asia .. .. 3 IQ 

£g;^pt 10 2 

United States . . . . 89 

^Central America . . . . 47 

*Brazil 10 5 

Uruguay .. ., .. 54 o 

Argentine Republic .. 31 8 

Chili 12 4 

Japan 11 



Japan, so lately opened, has commenced taking is. id. worth 
per head. These figures tell their own eloquent tale. Is it too 
much to expect that, with complete free -trade and British 
management, and all ** development of resources," the prosperity 
of British India ought to be such as to consume of British 
produce even £1 a head, and that it would be so, if British 
India were allowed to grow freely under natural economic 
conditions ? 

In the first article I referred to the capacity of British India 
for taxation. Over and over again have British Indian 

« *• Whittakcr's Ahnanftc" 
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financiers lamented that British India cannot bear additional 
taxation without oppressiveness. Well, now what is the extent 
of this taxation, which is already so crushing that any addition 
to it would " grind British IncUa to dust " ? It is, as I have 
shown in the first article, after squeezing and squeezing as much 
as possible, only 5s. 8d. per head per annum, and according to 
the present budget a little more — say 6s. Let us see what the 
capacity for taxation of other parts of the British Empire and of 
other foreign countries is, and even of those Native States of 
India where anything like improved government on the British 
Indian system is introduced. I give results only : — 



Countries. 
British India . 
United Kingdom 
Ceylon . . 
Mauritius 
Australia 



BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Gross Rbvbnub pbr Head pbr Annum 

d. 
o 



s. 
6 

48 
8 

40 

139 



9 
6 

5 

8 



Conntriet. 

Natal 

Cape of Good Hope . . 
North American Colonies 
West India Islands 
British Guiana . . 



FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



Gross Rbvbnub pbr Head per Annum. 



Countries. 
Russia in Europe 
N<Mrway • . 
Sweden .. 
Denmark 
German Empire 



Prussia 41 



s. d. 

24 5 

23 6 

19 8 

26 zi 

13 6 



32 8 



18 
44 



6 
o 
o 



Saxony 

Grand Duchy of Olden- 
burgh 

Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 

Bavaria 

Wurtemburg . . 
Grand Duchy of Baden 

Hesse 
Alsace-Lorraine 

Holland 47 i 

Belgium 45 7 

France 73 6 

Portugal .. •• 31 6 

Spain 41 10 

Switzerland .. .. 12 2 

N.B. — Some of the above figures 
1886. 



27 8 

27 2 

21 8 

24 8 



Coontries. 

Austro-Hungary 

Italy 

Greece 

Servia 

Bulgaria 

Roumania 

Egypt (proper) 

United States (different 
States have their sepa- 
rate revenue b^des) 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 

Orange Free State 

Persia 

Republic of Peru 

All territory directly 
under Turkey 



s. 


d. 


^9 


10 


53 


I 


31 


7 


23 


z 


3a 


2 


«. 


d. 


40 


6 


39 


10 


37 

z6 


7 
3 


Z2 


3 


20 


3 


30 


IZ 


26 


zo 


^ 


3 

z 


U 



9 


29 
36 

8 
z8 


8 

9 

7 

2 



13 3 



are worked out of Whitaker's Almanac, 



It will be seen that British India's capacity for paying 
taxation is very poor indeed, compared with that of any other 
country of any consequence. Of the above figures I cannot say 
which may be oppressive to the people. I give this as a fact, 
that these people pay so much for being governed. But it must 
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be further borne in mind that every farthing of what these 
people pay returns back to them, which is not the case with 
British India. Can it be said of any of these countries that one- 
fifth or one-third of its people goes through life on insufficient 
food from sheer poverty of only 40s. income, and not from 
imperfect distribution ? 

I shall next take the case of some of the Native States of 
India. I have taken some where, during the minorities of the 
princes, English officials have administered the State, and put 
them into order and good government. The capacity for taxa- 
tion which I give below is not the result of any oppressive 
taxation, but of the natural developments by improved govern- 
ment, and of the increasing prosperity of the people. I give 
instances in the Bombay Presidency that I know, and of which 
I have been able to get some particulars. 



Baroda 12 3 

Cutch 7 II 

Bhavnagar .. .. 13 6 



Gross Rbvsnub per Head. 

£1 = Rs. 10. 

5. d. s. d. 

Gondal 18 o 

Morbi 17 2 

Wadhwan .. .. 18 10 



These States have no debts. Baroda, Bhavnagar and Gondal 
have built and are extending their own railways, and all have 
built and are building their own public works from revenue, and 
have good balances. Baroda has a balance in hand of 
;^2,ioo,ooo, equal to eighteen months' revenue ; Cutch has 
;^i4o,ooo, equal to eight months* revenue ; Bhavnagar has 
;^56o,ooo, equal to two years' revenue ; and Gondal has 
;^i5o,ooo, equal to fifteen months' revenue. I give only one or 
two short extracts from official statements. * Sir W. Hunter, in 
his <* Imperial Gazetteer," says about Bhavnagar in connection 
with Kathiawad : *' Bhavnagar has taken the lead in the 
material development of her resources, and is the first State in 
India which constructed a railway at her own expense and 
risk." I may say that Gondal did the same in conjunction with 
Bhavnagar, and Baroda had done that long before. In handing 
over the rule of Gondal to the prince on the completion of his 
minority. Major Nutt, the British Administrator, and in charge 
of the State at the time, says with just pride and pleasure, in 
reference to the increase of revenue from ;^8o,ooo in 1870 to 
;f 120,000 in 1884 : " One point of special interest in this matter 
is, that the increase in revenue has not occasioned any hardship 
to Gondal subjects. On the contrary, never were the people 
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generally — high and low, rich and poor — ^in a greater state d 
social prosperity than they are now." The Bombay Govern- 
ment has considered this <' highly satisfactory." 

At the installation of the present Chief of BhavnagaXy Mr. 
Peile, the Political Agent, describes the State as being then 
'* with flourishing finances and much good work in progress. 
Of financial matters I need say little ; you have no debts, and 
your treasury is full.*' When will British Indian financiers be 
able to speak with the same pride, pleasure, and satisfaction? 
^< No debt, full treasury, good work in progress, increase of 
revenue, with increase of social prosperity, for high and low, 
rich and poor." Will this ever be in British India under the 
present policy ? No. 

There are some other States in Kathiawad in which higher 
taxation per head than that of British India is paid by the 
people, though I do not know that it is said that there is oppres- 
sive taxation there. I may instance Junagadh as iis. per head, 
with ;^5oo,ooo balance in hand, equal to fifteen months' revenue; 
and Nawanagar as i6s. 3d. per head, and gradually paying off 
some debt. I have no doubt that Native States will go on 
rapidly increasing in prosperity as their system of government 
goes on improving. I know from my own personal knowledge 
as Prime Minister of Baroda for one year that that State has a 
very promising future indeed. There are several other Native 
States in India in which the gross revenue per head is higher 
than that of British India. All the remaining first and second 
class Kathiawar States are from 8s. to 13s. per head ; Gwalior, 
7s. 8d. ; Indore, 13s. 5d. ; Bhurtpore, 8s. 8d.; Dholepur, 8s. lod.; 
Tonk, 7s. ; Kotah, iis. 4d. ; Jallawar, 8s. lod. Only just now 
Sindia lends ;^3,5oo,ooo to the British Government ; Holkar, I 
think, has lent ;^i ,000,000 to the Indore railway. 

There cannot be much oppression in these States, as the 
Political Agents' vigilance and superintendence, and the fear of 
the displeasure of Government, are expected to prevent it. 

Then Sir Grant Duff maintains that no country on the face of 
the earth is governed so cheaply as British India. In the first 
place, this is a fiction, as the heaviness of burden on poverty- 
stricken British India is more than double that on the enormously 
rich England ; and secondly. Sir Grant Duff's object is to show 
that this cheapness is a proof of the success of the present 
British Indian policy. But, on the contrary, the facts and 
figures I have given above about British India's wretched. in- 
come and capacity for taxation, its insignificant trade, and the 
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very paltry commercial benefit to England, are conclusive proofs 
of anything but success in improving the prosperity of the 
people. Moreover, for the so-called cheapness, it is no thanks 
or credit to Government. It is not of choice that Government 
takes only 6s. per head. On the contrary, it is always longing, 
ever moaning, and using every possible shift to squeeze out more 
taxation if it can. By all means make British India capable of 
paying even 20s. per head (if not 50s. per head, like England) 
for revenue, without oppression and misery ; or make its income 
;^2o per head, if not ;f 41, like that of England ; and then fairly 
claim credit for having raised to some material extent the 
prosperity of British India. Let us have such results, instead of 
tall talk and self-complacent assertions. Had Government given 
us year after year correct information about the actual income 
and condition of the people of British India, Britain would then 
have known the deplorable results of the neglect of, and dis- 
obedience to, her deliberate and sacred mandates. 

Again, Sir Grant Dufi's boast of the cheapness of govern- 
ment is wrong, even in the misleading sense in which he 
maintains it. He tries to show that because British India pays 
only 6s. per head, it is therefore the most cheaply governed 
country on the face of the earth — ue., no other country pays 
a less amount per head. But even in this he is not quite 
accurate. He would have found out this had he only looked 
about in India itself, and he would have saved himself the 
surprise which he expresses at Mr. Smith being startled when 
he (Mr. Smith) was told that taxation was lighter in Native 
States than in British India. As a matter of fact, there are 
some Native States in which the revenue per head is lighter 
than in British India. Whether that is a desirable state of 
affairs or not is another question ; but when he twits Mr. Smith, 
he should have ascertained whether what Mr. Smith was told 
was at all correct or not. There are some of the Native States 
where the gross revenue is very nearly as low as or even less 
than 6s. per head : Hyderabad, 6s. 4d. ; Patiala, 6s. 4d. ; 
Travancore, 5s. 8d. ; Kolhapur, 5s. 6d. ; Mysore, 4s, lod. ; 
Dungapore, 2S. ; Marwar, 4s. lod. ; Serohi, 2S. 3d. ; Jeypore, 
4s. 3d. ; Banswara, 3s. 8d. ; and Kishengarh, 4s. lod. Travan- 
core is known as a well-governed country. ;^i 5,000 of its 
revenue is interest on British Indian Government securities, 
and it holds a balance in hand in Government securities and 
otherwise of ;f 564,000 — equal to nearly eleven months* revenue. 
Jeypore has the reputation of being a weU-govemed State. 
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There are similarly even some foreign countries outside India 
which are as "cheaply governed" as British India: United 
States of Columbia, 5s. lod. ; Republic of Bolivia, 5s. iid. 

Sir Grant Duff refers to the absorption of gold and silver 
and to hoarding. What are the facts about British India ? In 
my " Poverty of India " I have treated the subject at some 
length. The total amount (after deducting the exports from 
imports) retained by India during a period of eighty-four years 
(1801 to 1884), including the exceptionally large imports during 
the American war, is ;^455f76i,385. This is for all India. The 
population at present is 254,000,000. I may take the average 
of eighty -four years roughly — say 200,000,000. This gives 
45s. 6d. per head for the whole eighty-four years, or 6^. per 
head per annum. Even if I took the average population as 
180,000,000, the amount per head for the eighty-four years 
would be 50s., or yd. per head per annum. Of the United 
Kingdom I cannot get returns before 1858. The total amount 
of treasure retained by the United Kingdom (after deducting 
exports from imports) is, for twenty- seven years from 1858 to 
1884, ;fS6,i94,937. Taking an average of 31,000,000 of popula- 
tion for twenty-seven years, the amount retained for these 
twenty-seven years is 55s. yd. per head, or very nearly 2s. id. 
per head per annum ; while in India for more than three times 
the same period the amount is only 45s. 6d. per head, or S^d. 
per head per annum. France has retained from 1861 to 1880 
(** Mulhairs Dictionary") ;^2o8,ooo,ooo, and taking the popula- 
tion — say 37,000,000— -that gives 1 1 2s. per head in twenty years, 
or 5s. yd. per head per annum. 

Sir Grant Duff ought to consider that the large amount of 
bullion is to be distributed over a vast country and a vast 
population, nearly equal to five^sixths of the population of the 
whole of Europe ; and when the whole population is con- 
sidered, what a wretched amount is this of gold and silver 
— viz., 6id. per head per annum — received for all possible 
wants ! India does not produce any gold or silver. To com- 
pare it with Europe — Europe retained in ten years 1871-1880 
(Mulhall, "Progress of the World," 1880), ;^327,ooo,o6o 
for an average population of about 300,000,000, or 21s. lod. per 
head, or 2s. 2d. per head per annum. India during the same 
ten years retained ;^65,774,252 for an average population of 
say 245,000,000 ; so that the whole amount retained for the ten 
years is about 5s. 4d., or only 6Jd. per head per anniun, against. 
21S. lod. and 2s. 2d. respectively of Europe. This means that 
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India retained only one-fourth of what Europe retained per 
head per annum during these ten years. It must be further 
remembered that there is no such vast system of cheques, 
clearing-houses, etc., in India, as plays so important a part 
in England and other countries of Europe. Wretched as 
the provision of 6^. per head per annum is for all wants — 
political, social, commercial etc. — there is something far worse 
behind for British India. All the gold and silver that I have 
shown above as retained by India is not for British India only, 
but for the Native States, the frontier territories, and the 
European population ; and then the remainder is for the native 
population of British India. We must have ofl&cial information 
about these four divisions before we can form a correct estimate 
of what British India retains. The Native States, as I have 
said before, have no foreign drain except the small amount of 
tribute of about ;^7oo,ooo. Some frontier territories receive 
something instead of paying any tribute. These States therefore 
receive back for the exports of their merchandise, and for the 
ordinary trade profits on such exports, full returns in imports 
of merchandise and treasure, and this treasure taken away by 
the Native States and frontier territories forms not a small 
portion of what is imported into India. It must also be 
considered how much metal is necessary every year for waste of 
coin and metal, and for the wants of circulating currency. 
When Government can give us all such information, it will be 
found that precious little remains for British India beyond 
what it is compelled to import for its absolute wants. I hope 
England does not mean to say that Englishmen or English- 
women may sport as much as they like in ornaments or 
personal trinkets or jewellery, but that the wretch of a native 
of British India, their fellow-subject, has no business or right to 
put a few shillings* worth of trinkets on his wife or daughter's 
person — or that natives must simply live the Uves of brutes, 
subsist on their *< scanty subsistence,'' and thank their stars that 
they have that much. 

I wiU now try to give some indication of what bullion 
British India actually retains. Mr. Harrison gave his evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee of 1871-74, that about 
j^i ,000,000 of fresh coinage was more than sufficient to supply 
the waste of coin or metal. Is it too much to assume that in 
the very widespread and minute distribution, over a vast surface 
and a vast population, of smaU trinkets or ornaments of silver, 
^nd their rough use, another million may be required to supply 
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waste and loss ? If only a pennyworth per head per annum be 
so wanted, it would make a million sterling. Next, how much 
goes to the Native States and the frontier territories ? Here are 
a few significant official figures as an indication : The ** Report 
of the external land trade and railway borne trade of the 
Bombay Presidency for 1884-85 ** (p. 2), says of Rajputana and 
Central India : — ** 13. The imports from the external blocks 
being greater than the exports to them, the balance of trade 
due by the Presidency to the other provinces amounts to 
Rs. 12,01,05,912, as appears from the above table and the 
following." I take the Native States from the table referred to^ 



Excess of Imports in Bombay Prbsioency. 

From Rajputana and Central India Rs. 5.55.46,753 

1.48.91.355 



Berar 



I. 



Hyderabad 



8,67,688 



Total 



Rs. 7.13.05.796 



Or ;^7, 1 30,579. This means that these Native States have 
exported so much more merchandise than they have imported 
Thereupon the Report remarks thus : — " The greatest balance 
is in favour of Rajputana and Central India, caused by the import 
of opium from that block. Next to it is that of the Central 
Provinces. It is presumed that these balances are paid 
back mainly in cask " (the italics are mine). This, then, is the 
way the treasure goes; and poor British India gets all the 
abuse — insult added to injury. Its candle bums not only at 
both ends, but at all parts. The excessive foreign agency eats up 
in India, and drains away out of India, a portion of its wretched 
income, thereby weakening and exhausting it every year drop by 
drop, though not very perceptibly, and lessening its productive 
power or capability. It has poor capital, and cannot increase 
it much. Foreign capital does nearly all the work, and 
carries away all the profit. Foreign capitalists from Europe 
and from Native States make profits from the resources of 
British India, and take away those profits to their own countries. 
The share that the mass of the natives of British India have is 
to drudge and slave on scanty subsistence for these foreign 
capitalists; not as slaves in America did, on the resources of 
the country and land belonging to the masters themselves, but 
on the resources of their own country, for the benefit of the 
foreign capitalists. I may illustrate this a little. Bombay is- 
considered a wealthy place, and has a large capital circulating 
in it, to carry on all its wants as a great port. Whose capital 
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is this ? Mostly that of foreigners. The capital of the European 
exchange banks and European merchants is mostly foreign, and 
most of the native capital is also foreign — i,e,, that of the native 
bankers and merchants from the Native States. Nearly 
;f 6,000,000 of the capital working in Bombay belongs to native 
bankers from the Native States. Besides, a large portion of the 
wealthy merchants, though more or less settled in Bombay, are 
from Native States. Of course I do not mean to say anything 
against these capitalists from Europe or Native States. They 
are quite free and welcome to come and do what they can. 
They do some good. But what I mean is, that British India 
cannot and does not make any capital, and must and does lose 
the profit of its resources to others. If British India were left to 
its own free development it would be quite able to supply all its 
own wants, would not remain handicapped, and would have a 
free field in competition with the foreign capitalists, with 
benefit to all concerned. The estimate of the amount of the 
drain goes as far as ;^20,ooo,ooo per annum ; but really it will 
be found to be much larger (excluding interest on railway and 
public works loans) : — add to this drain out of the country what 
is eaten and enjoyed in the country itself by others than the 
natives of the country, to the deprivation by so much of these 
natives, and some idea can be formed of the actual and 
continuous depletion. Now, take only ;^20,ooo,ooo per annum 
to be the extent of the drain, or even ;^io,ooo,ooo per annum ; 
this amount, for the last thirty years only, would have sufficed 
to build all the present and great many more railways and 
other public works. There is another way in which I may 
illustrate the burning of the candle at all parts. First of all, 
British India's own wealth is carried away out of it, and then 
that wealth is brought back to it in the shape of loans, and for 
these loans British India must find so much more for interest ; 
the whole thing moving in a most vicious and provoking 
circle. Will nothing but a catastrophe cure this? Even of 
the railway, &c., loans the people do not derive the full 
benefit. I cannot go into details about this here. T refer to 
my correspondence with the Secretary of State for India, 
published in the Journal of the East India Association under 
the title of **The Condition of India." Nor can I go here 
into the calculations about the drain. I can only refer to 
my papers on " The Poverty of India " and " Condition of 
India." Let Sir Grant Duff kindly show me where I am wrong 
in those papers, and I shall be thankful ; or he will see that no 
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country in the world, not even England excepted, can stand 
such a drain without destruction. Even in those days when the 
drain was understood to be only ;f 3,000,000 per annum, Mr. 
Montgomery Martin wrote in these significant and distressing 
words :* 

" The annual drain of ;f 3,000,000 on British India has amounted io 
thirty years, at 12 per cent, (the usual Indian rate) compound interest, 

to the enormous sum of £723,900,000 sterling So constant and 

accumulating a drain, even in England, would soon impoverish her. 
How severe, then, must be its effects on India, where the wage of a 
labourer is from twopence to threepence a day ! Were the hundred 
millions of British subjects in India converted into a consumkg 
population, what a market would be presented for British capital, 
skill, and industry ! " 

What, then, must be the condition now, when the drain is 
getting perhaps ten times larger, and a large amount besides is 
eaten in the country itself by others than the people. £ven an 
ocean would be dried up if a portion of its evaporation did not 
always return to it as rain or river. If interest were added to 
the drain, what an enormous loss would it be ! 

In the darkness of the past we see now a ray of light and 
hope, when the highest Indian authority begins to perceive not 
only the material disaster, but even the serious ** political 
danger " from the present state of affairs. I only hope and pray 
that Britain will see matters mended before disaster comes. 
Instead of shutting his eyes, like an ostrich, as some persons do, 
the Secretary of State for India only last year, in his despatch 
of 26th January, 1886, to the Treasury, makes this remarkable 
admission about the consequences of the present " character of 
the Government," of the foreign rute of Britain over India : — 

** The position of India in relation to taxation and the sources of the 
public revenues is very peculiar, not merely from the habits of the 
people and their strong aversion to change, which is more especially 
exhibited to new forms of taxation, but likewise /row the character cf the 
Government, which is in the hands of foreigners, who hold all the 
principal administrative offices, and form so large a part of the army. 
The impatience of new taxation, which would have to be borne, 
wholly as a consequence of the foreign rule imposed on the country 
and virtually to meet additions to charges arising outside of the 
country, would constitute a political danger the real magnitude of 
which, it is to be feared, is not at all appreciated by persons who have 
no knowledge of or concern in the government of India, but which 

* "Eastern India, 1838," vol. i. p. xii. 
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those responsible for that government have long regarded as of the 
most serious order." [The italics are mine.] 

This gives some hope. If, after the faithful adoption of the 
policy of 1833 and 1858, our material condition does not 
improve, and all the fears expressed in the above extract do not 
vanish, the fault will not be Britain's, and she will at least be 
relieved from the charge of dishonour to her word. But I have 
not the shadow of a doubt, as the statesmen of 1833 and the 
proclamation of 1858 had no doubt, that the result will be a 
blessing both to England and India. 

A second ray of hope is this. Many Englishmen in England 
are taking active interest in the matter. .... Mr. Bright hit 
the blot as far back as 1853, i° ^is speech of the 3rd January : 
** I must say that it is my belief that if a country be found 
possessing a most fertile soil and capable of bearing every 
variety of production, and that notwithstanding the people are 
in a state of extreme destitution and suffering, the chances are 
that there is some fundamental error in the government of the 
country." It is not necessary to go far to seek for this funda- 
mental error. It is the perversion of the policy of 1833, which 
in the more widened and complete form of 1858 is virtually 
still a dead letter. 

Much is said about poor natives wasting money in marriages, 
etc. I hope it is not meant that these poor wretches have no 
right to any social privileges or enjoyments, and that their 
business is only to live and die like brutes. But the fact of the 
matter is, that this is one of those fallacies that die hard. Let 
us. see what truth the Deccan Riots Commission brings to light. 
The Report of that Commission says (page 19, par. 54) : ** The 
results of the Commission's inquiries show that undue promin- 
ence has been given to the expenditure on marriage and other 
festivals as a cause of the rayat's indebtedness. The expendi- 
ture on such occasions may undoubtedly be called extravagant 
when compared with the rayat's means ; but the occasions occur 
seldom, and probably in a course of years the total sum spent 
this way by any rayat is not larger than a ntan in his position is 
justified in spending on social and domestic pleasures,'* (The italics 
are mine.) And what is the amount the poor rayat spends on 
the marriage of his son ? Rs. 50 to 75 (;f 5 to £7 los.) say the 
Commissioners ! 

Sir Grant Duff says : " We have stopped war, we are stop- 
ping famine. How are the ever-increasing multitudes to be 
fed ? " Is not Sir Grant DufF a little hasty in saying ** We are 
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stopping famine " ? What you are doing is, to starve the living 
to save the dying. Make the people themselves able to meet 
famine without misery and deaths, and then claim credit that 
you are stopping famine. However, the true answer to the 
question, *< How are the ever-increasing multitudes to be fed?** 
is a very simple one, if gentlemen like Sir Grant Duff will ever 
have the patience to study the subject. The statesmen of 
1833 ^^^ ^^5^ ^^^^ ^Q ^^^ clearest and most emphatic waj 
answered this question. They knew and said clearly upon what 
the welfare and well-being of the hundreds of millions depended. 
They laid down unequivocally what would make British India 
not only able to feed the increasing multitudes, but prosperous, 
and the best customer of England; and Mr. Grant Duff's 
following kind question of 1871 will be fully answered : "But 
what are we to say about the state of India ? How many 
generations must pass away before that country has arrived at 
even the comparative wealth of this (England) ? " This bene- 
volent desire of Mr. Grant Du£f would be accomplished in no 
long time. This question of population, of " the ever-increasing 
multitudes," requires further examination. Macaulay, in his 
review of Southey*s ** Colloquies on Society," says : — 

" When this island was thinly peopled, it was barbarous ; there was 
little capital, and that little was insecure. It is now the richest and 
most highly civilised spot in the world, but the population is dense. 
.... But when we compare oar ovni condition with that of our 
ancestors, we think it clear that the advantages arising from the 
progress of civilisation have far more than coonterbalanced the 
disadvantages arising from the progress of population. While our 
numbers have increased tenfold, our wealth has increased hundred- 
fold If we were to prophesy that in the year 1930 a population 

of fifty millions, better fed, clad, and lodged than the English of oar 
time, will cover these islands, .... many people would think os 
insane. We prophesy nothing ; but this we say, if any person had 
told the Parliament which met in perplexity and terror after the crash 
in 1720, that in 1830 the wealth of England would surpass all their 
wildest dreams, .... that for one man of ten thousand pounds then 
living there would be five men of fifty thousand pounds, .... our 
ancestors would have given as much credit to the prediction as they 
gave to * Gulliver's Travels.* " 

I claim no prophecy, but the statesmen of 1833 have prophe^ed, 
and the Proclamation of 1858 has prophesied. Do what they 
have said, and their prophecies shall be fulfilled. 

Now let us see a few more facts. Because a country in- 
creases in population, it does not necessarily follow that it must 
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become poorer ; nor because a country is densely populated, 
that therefore it must be poor. Says Macaulay : " England is a 
hundredfold more wealthy while it is tenfold denser." The 
following figures speak for themselves : — 



Countries. 



Inhabitants per sq. mile 
about z88o. 



Belgium .. 
England .. 
Holland .. 
Italy 

British India 
Germany . . 
Austria . . 
France . . 
Switzerland 
Ireland 
Denmark . . 
Scotland .. 
Portugal .. 
Turkey . . , , 
Spain 
Greece 

Russia in Europe 
Sweden . . 
Norway . . 



487 

478 (1886) 

315 
257 

229 

217 

191 

184 

184 

153 (1886) 

132 

128 (1886) 

126 

120 (Mulhall) 

85 
69 
41 
27 \ 
15/ 



Income per inhabitant 

(MulhaU's " Dictionary 

of Statistics," x886). 

/221 
41 (1882) 
26 
12 
2 
187 

i6'3 
257 
16 

16 (1882) 
232 

32 (1882) 
136 

4 (Sir £. Baring) 
138 
11-8 

9'9 

l6'2 

a is Bengal (443). Thus 



The densest province of British Indi 
here are countries denser and thinner than British India, but 
^very one of them has a far better income than British India% 
Belgium, denser than the densest presidency of British India, is 
eleven times more wealthy ; England, as dense, is twenty times 
more wealthy. Here are some very thinly populated countries < 
Mexico, 13 per square mile; Venezuela, 47; Chili, 8*8; Peru, 
1 8*6; Argentine Republic, 2'6; Uruguay, 7*8; and several 
•others. Are they therefore so much richer than England or 
Belgium ? Here is Ireland, at your door. About its people the 
Duke of Argyll only a few weeks ago (22nd of April last), in the 
House of Lords, said : ** Do not tell me that the Irish labourer 
is incapable of labour, or energy, or exertion. Place him in 
favourable circumstances, and there is no better workman than 
the Irishman. I have myself employed large gangs of Irishmen, 
and I never saw any navvies work better ; and besides that, 
they were kind and courteous men." The population of Ireland 
is less than one-third as dense as that of England ; and yet how 
is it that the income of England is £^1 and that of Ireland only 
j^i6 per inhabitant, and that the mass of the people do not 
enjoy the benefit of even that much income, and are admittedly 
-wretchedly poor ? 

British India's resources are officially admitted tp be 
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enormous, and with an industrious and law-abiding people, as 

Sir George Birdwood testifies, it will be quite able to produce 

a large income, become as rich as any other country, and easily 

provide for an increasing population and increasing taxation, if 

left free scope Lastly, a word about the educated 

classes. 

« « « « • 

The. following, from the highest authority, is ample, clear, 
and conclusive. The Government of India, in their despatch of 
the 8th of June, 1880, to the Secretary of State for India, bear 
this emphatic testimony: ''To the minds of at least the educated 
among the people of India — and the number is rapidly increas- 
ing — any idea of the subversion of British power is abhorrent, 
from the consciousness that it must result in the wildest anarchy 
and confusion.*' Secondly, on the auspicious day of the Jubilee 
demonstration the Viceroy of India, in his Jubilee speech, says : 

*< Wide and broad indeed are the new fields in which the Govern- 
ment of India is called upon to labour — but no longer, as of aforetime, 
need it labour alone. Within the period we are reviewing edncatioa 
has done its work, and we are surrounded on all sides by native 
gentlemen of great attainments and intelligence, from whose heartyr 
loyal, and honest co-operation we may hope to derive the great^ 
benefit. In fact, to an Administration so peculiarly situated as ones 
their advice, assistance, and solidarity are essential to the successfiil 
exercise of its functions. Nor do I regard with any other feelings^ 
than those of approval and goodwill their natural ambition to be 
Ihore extensively associated with their English rulers in the adminis- 
tration of their own domestic affairs.'* 

Two Indian national Congresses have been held during the 
past two years — the second great one, at Calcutta, having 
430 delegates present from all parts of India, and of all classes 
of the people ; and what is it that both these Congresses have 
asked ? It is virtually and simply the '* conscientious fulfilment '^ 
of the pledges of 1833 and 1858. They are the pivot upon 
which all Indian problems turn. If India is to be retained to- 
Britain, it will be by men who insist upon being just, and upon 
the righteous fulfilment of the proclamation of 1858. Any one 
can judge of this from the kind of ovations given to Lord Ripon 
and Sir W. Wedderburn on their retirement. 

Here, again, our gracious Empress in the year of her 
auspicious Jubilee once more proclaims to the world and assiues- 
us, in her response to the Bombay Jubilee Address last June, 
" It had always been, and will always be, her earnest desire to 
miantain unswervingly the principles laid down in the proelama* 



Excess of Im- 
ports over 
Exports. 


Percen- 
tage of 
Trade 
Profits. 


I.044.351.OOI 


32 


61.197,540 


10-5* 


49.900,179 
22,831,976 


244 
125. 
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^on published on her assumption of the direct control of the 
government of India." We ask no more. 

I give below some of the latest figures, I already have, to 
compare the results of the administration of expenditure in 
India, with those of other parts of the British Empire. 

Tbn Years (1883 -1892). 
Imports includ- Exports includ- 
ing Gold and ing Gold and 
Countries. Silver. Silver. 

£ £ 

United Kingdom.. .. .4,247,954,247 3,203,603,246 
(Par. Ret. [C.7.143] 1893.) 

Australasia .. .. 643,462,379 582,264,839 

North American Colonies 254,963,473 205,063,294 

Straits Settlements .. 204,613,643 181,781,667 
(Par. Ret. [C.7,144] 1893.) 

Cape of Good Hope and Natal. I cannot give figures, as 
the gold brought into the Colonies from Transvaal is not included 
in the imports ; while exports include gold and silver. 

Natal. In this also goods in transit are not included in 
imports, although included in exports. 

British India. Far from any excess of imports or trade 
profits, there is, as will be seen further on, actually a 
large deficit in imports (Rx. 774,099,570) from the actual 
exports (Rx. 944,279,318). Deficit from its own produce 
(Rx. 170,179,748) — 18 per cent. 

India. 
Particulars of the Trade of India and the losses of the 
Indian people of British India ; or, The Drain. 

Ten Years (1883- 1892). (Return [C. 7,193,] 1893.) 
India's total Exports, 
including Treasure. 
Rx. 944,279,318 
„ 188,855,863 Add, as in other countries, say 20 per cent, excess 

of imports or profits (U.K., is 32 per cent ) 

Rx. 1,133,135,181 or the amount wmch the imports should be. But 
*> 774>099,570 only are the actual imports. 

Rx. 359,035,61 1 is the loss of India for which it has not received baick 

a single farthing either in Merchandise or treasure. 

* Australasia is a large gold and silver exporting coimtry. Profits on this 
is a very small percentage. The profits on other produce or merchandise will 
be larger than 105 per cent., and it should also be borne in mind that 
AustrsJasia, like India, is a borrowing country, and a portion of its exprorts, 
like that of India, goes for the payment of interest on foreign loans. Still, it 
not only pays all that interest from the profits of trade, but secures for itself 
also a bahmce of 10*5 per cent, profits, while India must not only lose all its 
profits of trade but also Rx. 170,000,000 of its own produce. Were India not 
" bleeding " politically she would also be in a similar condition of paying for 
its loans and securing something for itself out of the trade profits. 
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Now the question is what has become of this Rx. 359,000,000 
which India ought to have received but has not received. 

This amount includes the payment of interest on railway and 
other public works loans. 

Owing to our impoverishment, our utter helplessness, sub- 
jection to a despotism without any voice in the adzninistratioD 
of our expenditure, our inability to make any capital, 
and, therefore, forced to submit to be exploited by foreign 
capital, every farthing of the above amount is a loss and 
a drain to British India. We have no choice; the whole 
position is compulsory upon us. It is no simple matta: of 
business to us. It is all simply the result of the despotic 
administration of expenditure of our resources. 

Still, however, let us consider these loans as a matter of 
business, and see what deduction we should make from the 
above amount. 

The loans for public works during the ten years (p. 298) 
are: — Rx. 34,350,000 (this is taken as Rs. io = ;^i — ^p. 130), or 
;^34,35o,ooo. This amount is received by India, and forms a 
part of its imports. 

The interest paid during the ten years in Kngland is 
;f 57,700,000. This amount, being paid by India, forms a part 
of its exports. The account, then, will stand thus : — 

India received or imported as loans ;f 34,350,000 in the ten 
years. India paid or exported as interest ;f 57,700,000, leaving 
an excess of exports as a business balance ir23,35o,ooo, or, say, 
at average is. 4d. per rupee, Rx. 37,360,000. 

This export made by India in settlement of public works 
loans interest account may be deducted from the above unac- 
counted amount of Rx. 359,000,000, leaving a balance of 
Rx. 321,640,000 still unreceived by India. 

The next item to be considered is public debt (other than 
for public works). This debt is not a business debt in any 
possible way. It is simply the political burden put upon India 
by force for the very acquisition and maintenance of the British 
rule. It is entirely owing to the evil administration of expendi- 
ture in putting every burden on India. Make an allowance for 
even this forced tribute. 

The public debt of India (excluding public works) incurred* 
during the ten years is /"i 6,000,000 (p. 298), of which, say^ 
;f 8,000,000 has interest to be paid in London. (I do not know* 
how much is raised in India and how much in England. I 
think I asked the India Office for this, but it is difficult to get- 
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definite information from it.) The interest paid in London 
during the ten years is ;^28,6oo,ooo. This forms part of the 
exports of India. The /8,ooo,ooo of the debt incurred during 
the ten years form part of the imports of India, leaving a 
balance of, say, ;^2 1,000,000. On public debt account to be 
further deducted from the last balance of unaccounted loss of 
Rx. 321,640,000, taking ^21,000,000 at is. 4d. per rupee, will 
give about Rx.33, 000,000, which, deducted from Rx.32 1,640,000, 
will still leave the unaccounted loss or drain of Rx. 288,000,000. 
I repeat that as far as the economic eflfect on India of the des- 
potic administration and management of expenditure under the 
British rule is concerned, the whole amount of Rx. 359,000,000 
is a drain from the wretched resources of India. 

But to avoid controversy, allowing for all public debt (poli- 
tical and commercial), there is still a clear loss or drain of 
Rx. 288,000,000 in ten years, with a debt of ;^2 10,000,000 
hanging round her neck besides. 

Rx. 288,000,000 is made up of Rx. 170,000,000 from the very 
blood or produce of the country itself, and Rx. 118,000,000 from 
the profits of trade. 

It must be also remembered that freight, insurance, and 
other charges after shipment are not calculated in the exports 
from India, every farthing of which is taken by England. When 
these items are added to the exports the actual loss to British 
India will be much larger than the above calculations. I may 
also explain that the item of stores is accounted for in the above 
calculations. The exports include payment for these stores, and 
imports include the stores. The whole of the above loss and 
burden of debt has to be borne by only the Indian taxpayers of 
British India. The Native States and their capitalists, bankers, 
merchants, or manufacturers, and the European capitalists, 
merchants, bankers, or manufacturers get back their full profits. 

In the above calculation I have taken 20 per cent, as what 
ought to be the excess of imports under natural circum* 
stances, just as the excess of the United Kingdom is 32 per cent. 
But suppose I take even. 15 per cent, instead of 20 percent, 
then the excess of imports would be, say, Rx. 311,000,000 
instead of nearly Rx. 359,000,000. From this Rx. 311,000,000, 
deduct, as above, Rx. 37,000,000. for public works account and 
Rx. 33,000,000 for political public debt account, there will still 
be a loss or drain Rx. 241,000,000 in ten years. 

Strictly considered in India's helpless condition, there has 
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been a drain of its wealth to the extent of Rx. 360,000,000 in 
the ten years. 

But, as I have said, to avoid all futile controversy, after allow- 
ing fully for all debt, there is still a drain of Rx. 241,000,000 or 
Rx. 24,000,000 a year during the ten years. 

But it must be also remembered that besides the whole of 
the above drain, either Rx. 359,000,000, or Rx. 241,000,000, 
there is also the further loss of all that is consumed in India 
itself by foreigners so far, to the deprivation and exclusion of the 
children of British India. 

Now let it be once more understood that there can be 
no objection to any capitalist, or banker, or merchant, or 
manufacturer going to India on his own account and making 
any profits there, if we are also left free to do our best in £adr 
competition, but as long as we are impoverished and made 
utterly helpless in our economic condition by the forced and 
unnatural present system of the administration and management 
of expenditure, the whole profits of foreigners (European or 
Indian) is British India's irreparable loss. 

The moral, therefore, of this phenomenon is that Sir John 
Shore's prediction of 1787, about the evil effect of foreign 
domination by the adoption of the present system of the ad- 
ministration and management of expenditure, is amply and 
deplorably fulfilled. Truly has Macaulay said : " The heaviest 
of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger." It cannot be other- 
wise under the existing administration and management of 
expenditure. What an enormous sum, almost beyond calcula- 
tion, would British India's loss amount to in the present century, 
(leaving alone the last century of unparalleled corruption, 
plunder, and oppression by Europeans) when calculated with 
compound interest! A tremendously "cruel and crushing*' 
and destructive tribute indeed ! 

With regard to the allegation that the fall in exchange has 
stimulated exports from India, here are a few figures which tell 
their own tale : 

Exports in 1 870-1 Rx. 64,690,000 

,, ,, 1890-1 ... ... Rx. 102,340,000 

or an increase of about 60 per cent. This is the increase in the 
20 years of the fall of exchange. 

Now take 1850, exports ;^i 8,700,000 

1870, ,, ... ... ;^64,690,ooo 

ue.y an increase of nearly 3 J times. Was this increase owing to 
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fall in Exchange ? There was then no such fall in exchange. 
And what good this increase to India ? As shown above, in ten 
years only she has been drained to the extent indicated, 
besides what is eaten in the country by those who are not her 
children. The increase in trade, excepting that of Native and 
Frontier States, is not natural and economic for the benefit of 
the people of British India. It is mostly only the form in 
which the increasing crushing tribute and the trade -profits 
and wants of foreigners are provided by the poor people of 
British India, the masses of whom live on scanty subsistence, 
and are ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-habited hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for them. 

But there is another most important consideration still 
remaining. 

While British India is thus crushed by a heavy tribute 
which is exacted by the upper classes and which must end in 
disaster, do the British industrial people, or the great mass, 
derive such benefit as they ought to derive, with far greater 
benefit to England itself, besides benefiting India ? 

Here is this wretched result as far as the producers of British 
and Irish produce are concerned, or the British trade with 
India is concerned. 

In 1893 all British and Irish produce exported to all India is 
only ;^28,8oo,ooo for a population of 285,000,000, or 2S. per head 
per annum. But a large portion of this goes to the Native 
States and frontier territories. British Indian subjects themr 
selves (221,000,000) will be found to take hardly a shilling or' 
fifteen pence worth per head per annum. And this is all that 
the British people export to British India. If British India 
were more righteously treated and allowed to prosper, British 
produce will be exported to British India as much or a great 
deal more than what the British people are exporting to the 
whole world. A word to our Lancashire friends. If they would 
open their eyes to their true interests, and give up squabbUng 
about these wretched cotton duties, they would see that a 
market of 220,000,000 people of British India, besides the 
64,000,000 of the Native States, will require and take (if you 
take your hand off their throat), more than Lancashire will 
be able to supply. Look at the wretched Lancashire trade 
with the poverty-stricken British Indians : — 

In 1892-3 India imported yarn ;^2,683,850 ^ _ ^ , ^^ 

Manufactures ;^22,942,oi5 | —t 25,025,005 

for a population of 285,000,000, or about is. 9d. per head per' 
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annum. But if you deduct Native States and Frontier States, 
it will possibly be is. per head for British India. Wliy should k 
not be even £i or more per head if British India be not ''bled"? 
And Lancashire may have ;^250,ooo,ooo or more of trade 
instead of the wretched ;^35,ooo,ooo. Will Lancashire ever 
open its eyes, and help both itself and India to be prosperous! 
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In 1 80 1 the population of England and Wales (Mulhall's 
Dictionary, p. 444) was 8,893,000, say 9,000,000. 

In 1884 the population was 37,000,000 (Pari. Ret. [c. TM'^ 
1893), or three times as much as in 1801. 

The income of England and Wales (Mul., p. 320) in 1800 
was ;^23o,ooo,ooo. 

In 1884, while the population increased to 27,000,000, tf 
three times that of 1801, the income increased to ;^976,ooo,ooo 
(Mul., p. 321), or nearly 4^ times that of 1800. 

The population of England and Wales (Mul., p. 444) in 1672 
was 5,500,000. The income in 1664 (Mul., p. 320), was 
;^42 ,000,000. 

In 1884 (Mul., 321), population 27,000,000, increased five 
times ; income ;^976,ooo,ooo, increased more than t^^enty-three 
times. 

As comparison with earlier times Macaulay said (see p. 46): 
" While our numbers have increased tenfold, our ^^ealth has 
increased one hundredfold.*' 

These facts do not show that increase of population has made 
England poorer. On the contrary, Macaulay truly says " that 
the advantages arising from the progress of civilisation have &r 
more than counterbalanced the disadvantages arising from the 
progress of population." 

Why, then, under the administration of the *' greatest " ajid 
most highly-paid service in the world, derived from the same 
stock as the administrators of this country, and, as Mr. Brij^ 
says, '^ whose praises are so constantly sounded in this Housei'* 
is India, after a long period, at present the most '* extremely poor" 
country in the world. And yet how can the result be otherwise 
under the existing administration and management of expendi- 
ture, based upon the evil principle that << India must be bled*'? 
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The fault is not of the officials. It is the evil and outrageous 
system of expenditure, which cannot but produce such pernicious 
and deplorable results, which, if not remedied in time, must 
inevitably bring about a retribution the extent and disaster of 
which can hardly be conceived. Officials over and over again 
tell us that the resources of India are boundless. All the 
resources of civilisation have been at their command, and here 
is this wretched and ignominious result — ^that while England 
has gone on increasing in wealth at a greater progress than in 
population, India at this moment is far poorer than even the 
misgoverned and oppressed Russia, and poorer even than 
Turkey in its annual produtcion, as Lord Cromer pointed out 
in 1882. 

I think I need not say anything more upon the first part oi 
our Reference. If I am required to be cross-examined on the 
representations which I have submitted, I shall then say what- 
ever more may be necessary for me to say. 

I have shown, by high authorities and by facts and figures, one 
result of the existing system of "The administration and 
management of the Military and Civil Expenditure incurred 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, or of the Government of India " — viz., the most 
deplorable evil of the extreme poverty of the mass of the people 
of British India — suicidal and dishonourable to British name 
and rule, and destructive and degrading to the people of British 
India, with a " helot system " of administration instead of that 
of British citizenship. 

The following remarks in a leader of the Times of i6th 
December, 1895, i° connection with the Transvaal, is, short of 
compulsory service, applicable with ten times more force to the 
British rule of British India. The Times says : 

"The time is past even in South Africa when a helot system of 
administration organised for the exclusive advantage of a privileged 
minority can long resist the force of enlightened public opinion. If 
President Kruger really possesses any of those statesmanlike qualities 
which are sometimes ascribed to him, he will hasten to accept the 
loyal co-operation of these OuitlanderSt who have already done so 
much and who are anxious to do more for the prosperity and progress 
of the South African Republic." 

I would apply this to British India. The time is past iH 
British India when a " helot system of administration," orga- 
nised for the exclusive advantage of a privileged minority, and 
existing to the great dishonour o( the British name for a century 
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and a half» can long resist the force of enlightened pablk 
opinion, and the dissatisfaction of the people themselves. If 
the British statesmen of the present day possess those states- 
manlike qualities which the statesmen of 1833 showed about 
India — to " be just and fear not," which the great Proclamation 
of 1858 proclaimed to the world, and which Sir H. Fowler so 
lately (s/g/'QS) described as having " the courage of keeping our 
word " — they will hasten to accept the loyal co-operation of the 
people of India, with whose blood mainly, and with whose 
mone}' entirely, has the British Indian empire been both built 
up and maintained ; from whom Britain has drawn thousands 
of millions, or untold wealth calculated with interest ; who for 
British righteousness would return the most devoted and 
patriotic loyalty for their own sake, and whose prosperity and 
progress, as Lord Roberts said, being indissolubly bound up 
with those of Britain, would result in largely increasing the 
prosperity of the British people themselves, in the stability of 
the British rule and in the redemption of the honour and good 
name of Britain from the dishonour of many broken pledges. 
The deplorable evil result of the present " administration and 
management of expenditure,'* in violation of solemn pledges, is 
so subtle, so artistic, so imobservably " bleeding," to use Lord 
Salisbury's word, so plausibly masked with the face of benefi- 
cence, and being unaccompanied with any open compulsion or 
violence to person or property which the world can see and be 
horrified with, that as the poet says : 

" Those lofty souls have telescopic eyes. 
That see the smallest speck of distant pain, 
While at their feet a world of agony, 
Unseen, unheard, unheeded, writhes in vain." 

— Great Thoughts, 31/8/95. 
Even a paper like the Pioneer of Allahabad (2i/9/'95) which 
cannot be accused of being opposed to Anglo-Indian views, 
recognises that India '< has also perhaps to undergo the often 
subtle disadvantages of foreign rule." Yes, it is these ^*siMt 
disadvantages of foreign rule " which need to be grappled with 
and removed, if the connection between India and England is to 
be a blessing to both, instead of a curse. This is the great and 
noble task for our Commission. For, indeed, it would be wise 
to ponder whether and how far Lord Salisbury's — a statesman's 
— words at the last Lord Mayor's dinner, apply to British India. 
He said : 

" That, above all treaties and above all combinations c^ external 
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powers, * the nature of things * if you please, or * the providence of 
God,' if you please to put it so, has determined that persistent and 
constant misgovemment, must lead the government which follows 
it to its doom; and while I readily admit that it is quite possible 
for the Sultan of Turkey, if he will, to govern all his subjects in justice 
and in peace, he is not exempt more than any other potentate from 
the law that injustice will bring the highest on earth to ruin.** 

The administration of expenditure should be based on this 
principle as Sir Louis Mallet (c. 3086 — i) 1881, p. 142, has said. 

" If India is to be maintained and rendered a permanent 
portion of the British Empire, this must be accomplished in 
some other way than by placing our future reliance on the 
impirical arts of despotism " and not on those low motives 
of making India as simply an exploiting ground for our 
" boys " as Sir C. Crossthwaite desired when he had the 
candour of expressing the motive of British action when 
speaking about Siam at the Society of Arts (vol. 39 — 19/2/'92 — 
p, 286). All that gentleman cared for was this. "The real 
question was who was to get the trade with them and how we 
could make the most of them, so as to find fresh markets for 
our goods and also employment for those superfluous articles of the 
present day, our boys " (the italics are mine), as if the whole world 
was created simply for supplying markets to the one people, and 
employment to their boys. Still, however, you can have ten 
times more trade than you have at present with India, far more 
than you have at present with the whole world, if you act on 
lines of righteousness, and cast-ofF the second mean motive to 
enslave other people to give employment to your ** boys," which 
certainly is not the motive of the British people. The short 
of the whole matter is, that under the present evil and un- 
righteous administration of Indian expenditure, the romance is 
the beneficence of the British rule, the reality is the " bleeding " 
of the British rule. Under a righteous " administration of 
expenditure," the reality will be the blessing and benefit both 
to Britain and India, and far more trade between them than we 
can form any conception of at present. 

Yours truly, 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 
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|lati0nal liberal (!t)htb» 

London, S.W. 

i^th February, 1896. 



Dear Lord Welby, 

I now request your favour of lajring before the Com- 
mission this letter of my views on the second part of the 
Reference, viz., ** The apportionment of charge between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and of India for purposes 
in which both are interested." 

The word England, or Britain, is always used by me as 
embracing the United Kingdom. 

I do not know whether there is any portion of the Indian 
charge (either in this country or in India) in which Britain is 
not interested. The one chief object of the whole expenditure 
of government is to govern India in a way to secure internal 
law and order and external protection. Now in both internal 
law and order and external protection, the interests of Britain 
are as great or rather greater than those of India. That India 
is protected from lawlessness and disorder is unquestionably a 
great boon and benefit to it. But orderly or disorderly India 
shall always remain and exist where it is, and will shape its 
own destiny somehow, well or badly. But without law and 
order British rule will not be able to keep its existence in India. 
British rule in India is not even like Russian rule in Russia. 
However bad and oppressive the latter may be, whatever 
revolution or Nihilism, there may occur, whatever civil wars 01 
secret disasters may take place, the Russians and their Rulers 
remain all the same in Russia ; only that power changes from 
one hand into another, or from one form into another. Only a 
few days ago (i8th January, 1896) the Russian Tsar, styling 
himself '' Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias,*' issued a 
Manifesto for his Coronation as follows : — 

" By the grace of God we, Nicholas II, Emperor and Autocrat of 
all the Russias, etc., make known to all our faithful subjects that, with 
the help of the Almighty, we have resolved to place upon ourselves 
the Crown, in May next, in the Ancient Capital of Moscow, after the 
example of the pious Monarchs our forefathers, and to receive the 
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Holy Sacrament according to established usage ; uniting with ns in 
this Act our most beloved consort the Empress Alexandra Feodorovna. 

''We call upon all our loyal subjects on the forthcoming solemn day 
of Coronation to share in our joy and to join us in offering up fervent 
prayers to the Giver of all good that He may pour out upon us the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, that He may strengthen our Empire, and 
direct us to the footsteps of our parent of imperishable memory, 
whose life and labours for the welfare of our beloved fatherland will 
always remain a bright example. 

"Given at St. Petersburg, this first day of January in the year of 
Our Lord 1896, and the second year of our reign." 

" Nicholas." 
— The Times f 20th January, 1896. 

Now, blood is thicker than water. Notwithstanding all the 
autocratic oppression that the Russian people may have suflFered 
for all past time, every soul will rise to the call, and rejoice in 
the joy of the occasion. And, whether the present system of 
government and power endures or vanishes, the Russian rule- 
whatever form it takes — will always be Russian, and for the 
Russians. 

Take England itself. It beheaded one king, banished another, 
turned out its Parliament at the point of the bayonet, had civil 
wars of various durations, and disasters. Whatever was the 
change, it was English rule for Englishmen. But the British in 
India is quite a different thing. They are aliens, and any disaster 
to them there has entirely a different result. In the very first 
paper that was read before the East India Association of Lrondon 
(2/5/1867) I said :— 

" No prophet is required to foretell the ultimate result of a struggle 
between a discontented two hundred millions and a hundred thousand 
foreign bayonets. A drop of water is insignificant, but an avalanche 
may sometimes carry everything before it. The race is not always to 
the swift. A disaffected nation may fail a hundred times, and may 
rise again ; but one or two reverses to a foreigner cannot but be fatal 
Every failure of the natives, adding more burdens, will make them the 
more impatient to throw off the foreign yoke.'* 

Can the British Sovereign call upon the Indians as she can 
call upon the British people, or as the Russian Tsar can call 
upon the Russians, to share in her joy ? Yes, on one condition. 
The people of India must feel that, though the English Sovereign 
and people are not kindred in birth and blood, they are 
kindred in sympathetic spirit, and just in dealing ; that, 
though they are the stepmother, they treat the step-children 
with all the affection of a mother — that the British rule is 
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their own rule. The affection of the Indian people is the 
only solid foundation upon which an alien rule can stand firm 
and durable, or it may some day vanish like a dream. 

To Britain, all the law and order is the very breath of its 
nostrils in India. With law and order alone can it live in India. 
Let there arise disorder and violence to-morrow, and what will 
become of the small number of Europeans, official and non- 
official, without even any direct battles or military struggle ? 

If a thoroughly intelligent view of the position of Britain in 
India is taken, the interests of Britain are equally vital, if not 
far more vital, in the maintenance of good and satisfactory 
government, and of law and order, than those of India ; and, in 
a just view, all the charge or cost in both countries of such 
good government and law and order in India, should be appor- 
tioned between the two countries, according to the importance 
of respective interests and to the proportion of the means or 
capacity of each partner in the benefit. 

Certainly no fair and just-minded Englishman would say that 
Britain should have all the gain, glory, and every possible benefit 
of wealth, wisdom, and work of a mighty empire, and the price 
or cost of it should be all burdened on the shoulders of India. 

The correct ju dgment upon our second part of the reference 
will depend upon the fundamental principle upon which the 
British Administration ought to stand. 

1. Is British rule for the good of both India and Britain, and 
a rule of justice and righteousness ? or, 

2. Is the British rule solely for the benefit of Britain at the 
destruction of India — or, in other words, the ordinary rule of 
foreign despotism, ** the heaviest of all yokes, the yoke of the 
stranger " (Macaulay) ? 

The first is the avowed and deliberate desire, and solemn 
promise and pledge, of the British people. The second is the 
performance by the servants of the British nation — the Indian 
authorities — in the system of the administration adopted and 
relentlessly pursued by them. 

The present British- Indian system of administration would 
not take long to degenerate and run into the Russian system 
and troubles, but for the check and drag of the British public 
wish, opinion, and voice. 

Now, my whole argument in this representation will be based 
on the first principle — viz., the good of both India and England, 
and justice and righteousness. I would, therefore, dispose of 
the second in a brief manner — ^that the second (England's 
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benefit and India's destruction) is not the desire of the British 
people. 

It has been the faith of my life, and it is my faith still, that 
the British people will do justice to India. 

But however, as unfortuuately the system based on the 
second principle — the system which Lord Salisbury has described 
as of " bleeding " and " hypocrisy " — exists, it is desirable to 
remember the wise words of Lord Salisbury himself, uttered not 
long ago when he said (Lord Mayor's dinner on 9th November 
last). ** * The nature of things ' if you please, or * the providence 
of God ' if you please to put it so, has determined that persistent 
and constant misgovernment must lead the government which 
follows it to its doom. . . . that injustice will bring the highest 
on earth to ruin." The Duke of Devonshire has pointed ont 
that the result of the present system would be to make the 
Indians to come to the conclusion that the Indians shall never 
have any chance ** except by their getting rid in the first 
instance of their European rulers." 

The question is. Do the British people desire such a system, 
to exercise only the right of brute force for their sole benefit? 
I, for one, and I can say without any hesitation, that all the 
(educated and thinking Indians do not believe so. It is their 
deep faith and conviction that the conscience of the British 
people towards India is sound, and that if they once fully under- 
stood the true position they would sweep away the whole 
present unrighteous system. The very fact that this Com- 
mission is appointed for the first time for such a purpose, viz., 
to deal out fairly between the two countries an " apportionment 
of charge for purposes in which both are interested " is su£&- 
cient to show the awakening consciousness, and desire to do 
justice, and to share fairly the costs as well as the benefits. If 
further public indication was at all needed, the Times as 1 
have quoted in my first representation has put it very clearly, 
" Great Britain is anxious to deal fairly with India. If it should 
appear that India has been saddled with charges which the 
British taxpayer should have borne, the British taxpayer will 
not hesitate to do his duty." I would not therefore pursue any 
further the assumption of the second principle of selfishness and 
despotism, but continue to base my remarks upon the basis of the 
first principle of the desire and determination of the British 
people for justice and jighteousness towards India. 

I have stated above that the whole cost of administration 
is vital, to the very existence of the British rule in India, 
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and largely essential to the prosperity of the British people. 
Lord Roberts, with other thoughtful statesmen has correctly 
stated the true relation of the two countries more than once. 
Addressing the London Chamber of Commerce he said^ 
*^ I rejoice to learn that you recognise how indissolubly the 
prosperity of the United Kingdom is bound up with the 
retention of that vast Eastern empire " {Tinusy 25/5/93). And 
again, at Glasgow, he said "that the retention of our Eastern 
empire is essential to the greatness and prosperity of the United 
Kingdom " {Times, 29/7/93). And further he also clearly 
points out upon what such essential retention ultimately 
depends. Does it depend upon tyranny, injustice, bleeding 
hypocrisy, ** plundering," upon imposing the relations of master 
and slave, upon large, well equipped and efficient armies ; on 
the unreliable props of brute force ? No. He says, ** But how- 
ever efficient and well equipped the army of India may be, were 
it indeed absolute perfection, and were its numbers considerably 
more than they are at present, our greatest strength must ever 
rest on the firm base of a united and contented India." Sir 
William Harcourt said in his speech (House of Commons, 
3/9/95), " As long as you have the people of India your friends, 
satisfied with the justice and policy of your rule,* your Empire 
then will be safe." 

Professor Wordsworth has said (Bombay Gazette, 3/3/83) : 
" One of the greatest Englishmen of the last generation said 
that if ever we lost our Indian empire we should lose it like 
every other we had lost, or were about to lose, by alienating the 
affections of the people." 

Am I not then justified in asking that it is right and just, in 
order to acquire and preserve the affections of the people, that 
the cost of that administration which is essential to your 
" greatness " and your " prosperity," by which your prosperity 
is indisolubly bound up with that of India, and upon the 
secureness and law and order of which depends your very 
existence in India and as a great empire, should be fairly shared 
by the United Kingdom ? 

Leaving this fair claim to the calm and fair consideration of 
this Commission and to the sense of justice of the British 
people, I take a less strict view of the duty of England. It is 
said that India should make all such payments as she would 
make for her government and her internal and external protec- 
tion even if there were no British rule and only its own native 
rule. Now suppose this is admitted, what is the position ? 
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Certainly in that case there will be no employment of Euro- 
peans. The present forced, inordinate, and arbitrary employ- 
ment of Europeans in both the civil and military services in 
both countries is avowedly entirely and solely oiving to British 
rule and for British purposes and British interests — to maintain 
British sujiremacy. If there were no British rule there would 
be no luiropcans employed by the native rulers. India 
accordinj^^ly may pay for every Indian employed, but justice 
demands that the expenditure on Europeans in both countries 
required for the sole interests of British rule and for British 
purposes should be paid by the British exchequer. I am not 
going to discuss here whether even British rule itself needs all 
the present civil and military European agency. On the 
contrary, the civil element is their greatest weakness, and will 
be swei)t away in the time of trouble from discontent and 
disaffection ; and the military element, without being either 
efficient or sufficient in such crises, is simply destructive to 
India, and leading to the very disaster which is intended to be 
averted or prevented by it. Be this as it may, this much is 
clear : thnt the whole European agency, both civil and military, 
in England and in India is distinctly avowed and admitted to be 
for the intracsts of England, /.<?., to protect «ind maintain her 
supremacy in India against internal or external dangers. Lord 
Kimberley has put this matter beyond all doubt or controversy, 
that the European services are emphatically for the purpose of 
maintaining British supremacy. He says (dinner to Lord 
Roberts by the Lord Mayor — Tinies^ 13th June, 1893) • — 

" There is one point upon which I imagine, whatever may be our 
party politics in this country, we are all united : that we are resolutely 
determined to maintain our supremacy over our Indian empire. That 
I conceive is a matter about which we have only one opinion, and let 
me tell you that that supremacy rests upon three distinct bases. One 
of those bases, and a very important one, is the loyalty and good-will 
of the Native Princes and population over whom we rule. Next, and 
not less important, is the maintenance of our European Civil Service, 

upon which rests the foundation of our administration in India 

Last, not because it is the least, but because I wish to give it the 
greatest prominence, we rest also upon the magnificent European 
force which we maintain in that country, and the splendid army of 

native auxiliaries by which that force is supported X-et us 

firmly and calmly maintain our position in that country ; let us be 
thoroughly armed as to our frontier defences, and then I believe we 
may trust to the old vigour of the people of this country, come what 
may, to support our supremacy in that great empire." 
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Now this is significant, while Lord Kimberley talks all these 
grand things, of resolute determination, etc., etc., to maintain 
British supremacy, and for all British purposes, he does not tell 
at whose cost. Is it at British cost, as it is for British purposes, 
or even any portion of that cost ? He has not told the British 
public openly that it is for every farthing at the cost of the 
Indians, who are thus treated as mere slaves — all the gain, glory 
and empire "ours," and all the burden for the Indian helots! 
Then, as I have already said, the second and third bases — the 
European civil and military service — are illusory, are only a 
burden and destruction to India, without being at all a sufficient 
security in the time of any internal and external trouble, and 
that especially the civil service is suicidal to the supremacy, and 
will be the greatest weakness. Then it may also be noticed in 
passing that Lord Kimberley gives no indication of the navy 
having anything important to do with, or make any demand on, 
India. 

However, be all this as it may, one thing is made clear by 
Lord Kimberley, that as far as Britain is concerned, the only 
motive which actuates her in the matter of the second and third 
bases — the European civil and military services — is her own 
supremacy, and nothing else ; that there can be no difference of 
opinion in Britain why European services in both countries are 
forced upon India, viz., solely and entirely for British purposes 
and British interests, for " the resolute determination to maintain 
owr supremacy." 

I would be, therefore, asking nothing unreasonable, under the 
Reference to this Commission, that what is entirely for British 
purposes must in justice be paid for by the British people, 
and the Indian people should not be asked to pay anything. 
I, however, still more modify this position. Notwithstanding 
that the European services, in their present extent and con- 
stitution, are India's greatest evil and cause of all its economic 
miseries and destruction, and the very badge of the slavery of 
a foreign domination and tyranny, that India may consider itself 
under a reasonable arrangement, to be indirectly benefited by a 
certain extent of European Agency, and that for such reasonable 
arrangement India may pay some fair share of the cost of such 
agency, employed in India. As to all the State charges in- 
curred in this country for such agency, it must be remembered 
that, in addition to their being entirely for British purposes, they 
are all, every farthing, earned by Europeans, and spent, every 
farthing, in this country. It is a charge forced upon India bY 
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sheer tyranny, without any voice or consent of India. No such 
charge is made upon the Colonies. The Colonial Office building 
and establishment is all a charge upon the British Kxchequer. 
All charges, therefore, incurred in this country for the India 
Office and its establishment, and similar ones for State purposes, 
should under any circumstances be paid from the British 
Exchequer. 

I shall put, briefly, this moderately just " apportionment of 
charge ** in this way : — 

India and England should pay all salaries which are to be 
paid to their own people, within their own limits, respectively— 
i.e., England should pay for all EngHshmen employed in Kngland, 
and India should pay for all Indians employed in India ; and as 
to those of one country who are employed in the other country 
*.«., — Englishmen employ ed in India, and Indians employed in 
England — let there be some fair and reasonable apportionment 
between the two countries — taking, as much as possible, into 
consideration their respective benefits and capacity of means. 

As to pensions, a reasonable salary being paid during service 
in India, no pensions to follow ; so that, when Europeans retire 
from India, there should be no charge on England for pensions, 
the employees having made their own arrangements for their 
future from their salaries. 

By this arrangement India will not only pay all that it would 
pay for a government by itself, supposing the English were not 
there, but also a share in the cost in India for what England 
regards as absolutely necessary for her own purpose of main- 
taining her empire in India. 

I may say a few words with regard to the navy. On no 
ground whatever of justice can India be fairly charged any share 
for the navy, except so far as it falls within the principle stated 
above, of actual service in Indian harbours. 

1. The whole navy as it exists, and as it is intended to be 
enlarged, is every inch of it required for the protection and 

safety of this country itself — even if Britain had no empire ^for 

its own safety — for its very existence. 

2. Every farthing spent on the navy is entirely earned by 
Englishmen ; not the slightest share goes to India, in its gain, 
or glory, or employment, or in any way. 

3. In the time of war between England and any European 
Powers, or the United States, the navy will not be able to 
protect British commerce itself. 

4. There is no such thing, or very insignificant, as Indian 
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foreign commerce, or Indians' risk in what is called British 
Indian foreign commerce. The whole of what is called British 
India foreign trade is entirely first British risk and British capital. 
Every inch of the shipping or cargo on the seas is British risk of 
British East India banks, British marine insurance companies, 
and British merchants and shipowners and manufacturers. Any 
person who has any knowledge of how the whole of what is 
called British Indian foreign trade is carried on will easily under- 
stand what I mean. 

5. No European Power will go to attack India from the sea, 
leaving British navy free to pursue it. 

6. Suppose there was no English navy to pursue, Lord 
Roberts, united and contented, and therefore patriotic, India, 
will give such an irresistible Indian force at the command 
of Britain as to give a warm reception to the invader, and 
drive him back into the sea, if he ever succeeded in landing 
at all. 

With regard to the absolute necessity to the United Kingdom 
itself for its own safety, of the whole navy as it exists and is 
intended to be increased, there is but one universal opinion, 
without any distinction of parties. It will be easy to quote 
expressions from every prominent politician. It is, in fact, the 
great subject of the day for which there is perfect unanimity. 
I would content myself, however, with a few words of the 
highest authority in the realm under the Sovereign, the Prime 
Minister, and also of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord 
Salisbury said in his Brighton speech : — 

" But dealing with such money as you possess .... that the first 
claim is the naval defence of England. I am glad that you welcome 

that sentiment It is our business to be quite sure of the safety 

of this island home of ours whose inaccessibility is the source of our 
greatness, that no improvement of foreign fleets, and no combination 
of foreign alliances, should be able for a moment to threaten our 

safety at home We must make ourselves safe at sea whatever 

happens But after all, safety — safety from a foreign foe — 

comes first before every other earthly blessing, and we must take care 
in our responsibility to the many interests that depend upon us, in our 
responsibility to the generations that are to succeed us, we must take 
care that no neglect of ours shall suffer that safety to be com 
promised." 

Sir M. Hicks- Beach, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, so 
late as 28th January last (The Times, 29/1/96) said emphatically, 
and in a fighting mood : ** We must be prepared. We must 
never lose the supremacy of the sea. Other nations had not got 
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it, and could afford to do without it ; but supremacy of the sea 
was vital to our very existence." 

With such necessity for England's own safety, whether she 
had India or not, any burden to be placed on India can only be 
done on the principle of the right of might over our helplessness, 
and by treating India as a helotdom, and not in justice and 
fairness. Yes; let India have complete share in the wholi 
Imperial system, including the Government of this country, and 
then talk of asking her to contribute to Imperial expenses. 
Then will be the time to consider any such question as it is 
being considered in relations with Ireland, which enjoys, short d 
Home Rule which is vital to it, free and full share in the whole 
Imperial gain and glory — in the navy, army, and Civil Services 
of the Empire. Let all arrangements exist in India as they 
exist here for entrance into all the Imperial Services here and 
elsewhere, and it will be time and justice to talk of India's 
share in Imperial responsibilities. Certainly not on the un- 
righteous and tyrannical principle of all gain and glory, employ- 
ment, etc., for England, and share of cost on India, without any 
share in such gain, glory, employment, etc. 

As to the bugbear of Russian invasion. If India is in a 
contented state with England, India will not only g^ve an 
account of Russia, but will supply an army in the most patriotic 
spirit, large enough to send Russia back to St. Petersburg, 
India will then fight for herself in fighting for Britain. In 
satisfied India Britain has an inexhaustible and irresistible store 
of fighting power, enough and more to fight Britain's battles all 
over the world, as it has been doing. Lord Beaconsfield saw 
this and showed it by bringing Indian troops to Malta. Only 
pay honestly for what you take, and not dishonourably or tyranni- 
cally throw burdens upon India for your own purposes and 
interests. With India Britain is great and invincible; without 
India Britain will be a small power. Make India feel satis- 
faction, patriotism, and prosperity under your supremacy, and 
you may sleep securely against the worlds But with dis- 
contented India, whatever her own fate may be — may be 
subjected by Russia, or may repel Russia — England can or 
will have no safe position in India. Of course, as I have said 
before, I am arguing on the assumption that justice is to be 
dealt out by this Commission to both countries on the basis of 
the might of right. If that is not to be the case, and right of 
might is to be the deciding principle, if the eternal moral force 
is not to be the power, but the ephemeral brute force is to be 
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the predominant partner, then, of course, I have no argument* 
All argument, then, will be idle breath at present, till nature in 
time, as it always does, vindicates and revenges itself, and 
unrighteousness meets with its doom. 

Our Commission has a great, holy, and patriotic task before 
it. I hope it will perform it, and tell the British people, the 
redress that is justly due to India. The very first and imme- 
diate justice that should be done by England is the abolition 
of the Exchange Compensation — which is neither legal nor 
moral — or pay it herself : inasmuch as every farthing paid will 
be received by English people and in England. It is a 
heartless, arbitrary and cruel exaction from the poverty of 
India, worse than Shylocky — not only the pound of flesh of 
the bond, but also the ounce of blood. As to the general 
question of apportionment, I have stated the principle above. 

Now another important question in connection with ** appor- 
tionment of charge " has to be considered, viz., of any expenses 
incurred outside the limits of India of 1858. 

I shall take as an illustration the case of North-West frontier 
wars. Every war, large or small, that is carried on beyond the 
frontiers of 1858 is distinctly and clearly mainly for Britain's 
Imperial and European purposes. It is solely to keep her own 
power in India. If it were not for the maintenance of her own 
power in India and her position in Europe she would not care 
a straw whether the Russians or any other power invaded India 
or took it. The whole expenditure is for Imperial and European 
purposes. On nth February, 1880, Mr. Fawcett moved the 
following Amendment to the Address in reply to the Queen's 
Speech [Hausard, vol. 250, p. 453) : 

" But humbly desire to express our regret that in view of the 
declarations that have been made by your Majesty's ministers that 
the war in Afghanistan was undertaken for Imperial purposes, no 
assurance has been given that the cost incurred in consequence of the 
renewal of hostilities in that country will not be wholly defrayed out 
of the revenues of India." 

Mr. Fawcett then said {Hansard, vol. 250, p. 454) : 

'* And, fourthly, the most important question, as far as he was able 

to judge, of who was to pay the expenses of the war It seemed 

to be quite clear that the expenses of the war should not be borne by 
India, and he wished to explain that so far as India was concerned 
this was not to be regarded as a matter of generosity but of justice 
and legality. , . . . The matter must be decided on grounds of strict 
justice and legality (P. 457) It was a remarkable thing that 
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every speech made in that House or out of it by ministers or theii 
supporters on the subject showed that the war was a great Imperial 
enterprise, those who opposed the war having alwa3r8 been taunted as 
being ** parochial " politicians who could not appreciate the magni- 
tude and importance of great Imperial enterprises (P. 458) He 

would refer to the speeches of the Viceroy of India, the Prime Minister, 

and the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs upon the subject 

In December, 1878, the noble earP warned the Peers that they must 
extend their range of vision, and told them that they were not to 
suppose that this was a war which simply concerned some small 
cantonments at Dakka and Jellalabad, but one undertaken to maintain 
the influence and character not of India, but of England in Europe 
Now were they going to make India pay the entire bill for maintaining 
the influence and character of England in Europe His lord- 
ship** treated the war as indissolubly connected with the Easteni 

question Therefore it seemed to him (Mr. Fawcett) that it 

was absolutely impossible for the Government, unless they were 
prepared to cast to the winds their declarations, to come down to the 

House and regard the war as an Indian one All he desired 

was a declaration of principle, and he would be perfectly satisfied if 
some one representing the Government would get up and say that 
they had always considered this war as an Imperial one, for the 
expenses of which England and India were jointly liable." 

Afterwards Mr. Fawcett said (p. 477) : 

"He was entirely satisfied with the assurance which had been 
given on the part of the Government that the House should have an 
opportunity of discussing the question before the Budget was intro- 
duced, and would therefore beg leave to withdraw his amendment.** 

In the House of Lords, Lord Beaconsfield emphasised the 
objects to be for British Imperial purposes (25/2/80 — Hansard^ 
vol. 250, p. 1,094) • — 

"That the real question at issue was whether England should 

possess the gates of her own great Empire in India We 

resolved that the time has come when this country should acquire the 
complete command and possession of the gates of the Indian Empire. 
Let me at least believe that the Peers of England are still determined 
to uphold not only the Empire, but the honour of this country." 

So it is clear that the object of all the frontier wars, large or 
small, was that ^^England should possess the gates of her om 
great Empire," that ** this country should acquire the complete 
command and possession of the gates of the Indian Kmpire," 
and uphold not only the Empire, but also ** the honour of this 
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•country." Can anything be more clear than the Imperial 
character of the frontier wars ? 

Mr. Fawcett, again, on 12/3/80, moved {Hansard, vol. 251, 
p. 922) : — 

" That in view of the declarations which have been officially made 
that the Afghan war was undertaken in the joint interests of England 
and India, this House is of opinion that it is unjust to defray out of 
the revenues of India the whole of the expenditure incurred in the 
renewal of hostiUties with Afghanistan." 

Speaking to this motion, Mr. Fawcett, after referring to the 
past declarations of the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, quoted 
from the speech of the Viceroy soon after his arrival (p. 923) : — 

*' I came to India, and just before leaving England for India I had 
frequent interviews with Lord Salisbury, the then Indian Secretary, 
and I came out specially instructed to treat the Indian ifrontier question 
as an indivisible part of a great Imperial question mainly depending 
for its solution upon the general poUcy of Her Majesty's Government. 
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And further on Mr. Fawcett said (p. 926) : — 

" What was our policy towards self-governed Colonies and towards 
India not self-governed ? In the self-governed Colony of the Cape we 
had a war for which we were not responsible. Who was to pay for it ? 
It would cost the English people something Uke ;f 5,000,000. In India 
there was a war for which the Indian people were not responsible — a 
war which grew out of our own policy and actions in Europe — and we 
are going to make the Indian people, who were not self-governed and 
were not represented, pay every sixpence of the cost.*' 

And so Lord Salisbury, as Secretary of State for India, and 
the Viceroy had cleared up the whole position — " to treat the 
Indian frontier question as an indivisible part of a great Imperial 
question, mainly depending for its solution upon the general policy 
of Her Majesty's Government," and the Indian people having 
no voice or choice in it. 

Mr. Gladstone, following Mr. Fawcett, said (p. 930) : — 

" It appears to me that, to make such a statement as that the 
judgment of the Viceroy is a sufficient expression of that of the people 
of India, is an expression of paradox really surprising, and such as is 

rarely heard among us (P. 932) In my opinion my hon. friend 

the member for Hackney has made good his case Still, I think 

it fair and right to say that, in my opinion, my hon. friend the member 
for Hackney has completely made good his case. His case, as I 
understand it, has not received one shred of answer (P. 933) In 
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the speech of tlic Prime Minister, the speech of Lord Salisbury, and 
the speech of the Viceroy of India, and, I think my hon. friend saii 
in a speech by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, this Afghan war has 
been distinctively reco^^nised as partaking of the character of an 

Imperial war Hut I think not merely a small sum like that,k 

what my right hon. friend the Chancellor of the Kxchequer would cal 
a solid and substantial sum, ought to be borne by this country, at the 

very least (P. 935) As regards the substance of the motion,! 

cordially embrace the doctrine of my hon. friend the member fat 
Hackney. Tliere is not a constituency in the country before whkhl 
would not be prepared to stand, if it were the poorest and mosl 
distressed in the land, if it were composed of a body of men to all of 
whom every addition of a farthing for taxes was a sensible borden, 
and before them I would be glad to stand and plead that, when we 
have made in India a war which our own Government have described 
as in part an Imperial war, we ought not for a moment to shrink from 
the responsibility of assuming at least a portion of the cost of that 
war, in correspondence with that declaration, instead of making use 
of the law and argument of force which is the only law and the only 
argument which we possess or apply to place the whole of this burden 
on the shoulders of the people of India." 

The upshot of the whole was that England contributed 
;^5,ooo,ooo out of ;^2 1, 000,000 spent on this war, when one would 
have naturally expected a "far more solid and substantial" sum 
from rich England, whose interest was double, both Imperial 
and European. But the extent of that contribution is not the 
present question with me. It is the principle that ** the Indian 
frontier question is one indivisible part of a great Imperial 
question, mainly depending for its solution upon the general 
policy of Her Majesty's Government," and that, therefore, a fair 
apportionment must be made of all the charge or cost of all 
frontier wars, according to the extent of the interest and of the 
means of each country. 

Coming down to later times, the action of Mr. Gladstone on 
27th April, 1885, to come to the House of Commons to ask for 
;^ii,ooo,ooo — and the House accepting his proposal — on the 
occasion of the Penjdeh incident, is again a most significant 
proof of the Imperial character of these frontier wars; He 
said (Hansard, vol. 297, p. 859) : — 

" I have heard with great satisfaction the assurance of hon. 
gentlemen opposite that they are disposed to forward in every way the 
grant of funds to us to be used as we best think for the maintenance 
of what I have upon former occasions described as a National and 
Imperial policy. Certainly, an adequate sense of our obligations to 
our Indian Empire has never yet been claimed by any party in this 
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•country as its exclusive inheritance. In my opinion he will be guilty 
i of a moral offence and gross political folly who should endeavour to 
.: <;laim on behalf of his own party any superiority in that respect over 
'- those to whom he is habitually opposed. It is an Imperial policy in 
: which we are engaged." 

Lastly, last year (15/8/95) the present leader of the House of 
Commons (Mr. Balfour) in his speech, referred to " a serious 
blow to our prestige ; " " that there are two and only two great 

. powers they (the tribesmen) have to consider," " to usy and to us 
alone, must they look as a suzerain power." " To depend upon 
the British throne." (The italics are mine). So it is allJ**ours " 
and " us " for all gain and glory and Imperial possessions, and 
European position — except that India must be forced to pay 
the bill. Is this the sense and conscience of English justice to 
make India pay the whole cost of the Chitral war or any 
frontier war ? 

Though the real and principal guiding motive for the^British 
Government for these frontier wars is only Imperial and Euro- 
pean for **its resolute determination" of keeping its possession 
of India and position in Europe, still India does not want to 
ignore its indirect and incidental benefit of being saved from 

' falling into Russia's hands, coupled with the hope that when 
British conscience is fully informed and aroused to a true sense 

■ of the great evils of the present system of administration, these 
' evils will be removed. India, therefore, accepts that these 

■ frontier wars, as far as they may be absolutely necessary, in- 
volves Indian interests also, and would be willing to'"payJa fair 
share according to her means. 

India, therefore, demands and looks to the present Com- 
mission hopefully to apportion a fair division for the cost of all 
frontier wars in which India and England have and had 
purposes of common interest. This whole argument will apply 
to all wars, on all the frontiers of India — East, West, North, or 
South. With reference to all wars outside all the frontiers of 
India and in which India has no interest, Britain should 
honestly pay India fully for all the services of men orj[materials 
which she has taken and may take from India — not, as in the 
Abyssinian War, shirk any portion. Sir Henry Fowler, in his 
speech in the House of Commons (22/7/93), said : — " I say on 
behalf of the English people, they want to deal with Ireland, 
not shabbily but generously." I believe that the English people 
wish to deal with India also justly and generously. But do 
their servants, the Indian authorities, act in that way? Has 
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not India greater claims than even Ireland, on the justice and 
generosity of the English people. Inasmuch as the Irish peopfc 
have the voice of their own direct representatives in Parliamest 
on their own and Imperial affairs, while India is helpless and 
entirely at the mercy of England, with no direct vote of her 
own, not only in Parliament, but even in the Legislatiw 
Councils in India, on any expenditure out of her owi 
revenues. Ireland not only has such voice, but has a free and 
complete share in all the gain and glory of the British Empire, 
An Irishman can occupy any place in the United Kingdom or 
India. Can an Indian occupy any such position, even in his 
own country, let alone in the United Kingdom ? Not only that, 
but that these authorities, not only do not act justly or gener- 
ously, but they treat India even " shabbily." 

Let us take an illustration or two. What is it, if not shabby 
to throw the expenses of Prince Nassarulla's visit upon the 
Indian people ! There is the mutiny of 1857. The causes were 
the mistakes and mismanagement of your own authorities ; the 
people had not only no share in it, but actually were ready at 
your call, to rise and support you. Punjab sent forth its best 
blood, and your supremacy was triumphantly maintained, and 
what was the reward of the people ? You inflicted upon the 
people the whole payment to the last farthing of the cost of 
that deplorable event, of your own servants' making. Not only 
then was India unjustly treated, but even " shabbily." Let 

Lord Northbrook speak: House of Lords (15/5/93 Debakh 

vol. xii, p. 874) : 

** The whole of the ordinary expenses in the Abysinnian expedi- 
tion were paid by India. ^ Only the extraordinary expenses being 
paid by the Home Government, the argument used being that India 
would have to pay her troops in the ordinary way, and she ought not 
to seek to make a profit out of the affair. But how did the Home 
Government treat the Indian Government when troops were sent 
out during the mutiny ? Did they say, * we don't want to make any 
profit out of this ? ' Not a bit of it. Every single man sent out was 
paid for by India during the whole time, though only temporary use 
was made of them, including the cost of their drilling and training as 
recruits until they were sent out." 

Can anything be more ** shabby " not to use a stronger word. 
Here you send troops for your own very existence. The people 
help you as best they can, and you not only not pay even any 
portion of the expenditure but reward the people for their 
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loyalty with the infliction of not only the whole expense and 
additional burdens but even as shabbily as Lord Northbrook 
discloses. Is this the way by dealing unjustly and shabbily 
with the people that you teach them and expect them to stand 
by you in the time of trouble ! And still more, since then, you 
have in a marked way been treating the people with distrust, 
and inflicting upon them unnecessarily and selfishly a larger and 
more expensive army to be paid for as wholly and as shabbily 
as the army of the Mutiny — viz., including the cost or a portion 
of the cost of their drilling and training as recruits until they 
are sent out, though all the troops are in this country and they 
form an integral part of the British army. And the whole 
expenditure of the frontier wars including Chitral is imposed 
upon the Indian people, though avowedly incurred for Imperial 
and European purposes, excepting that for very shame, a fourth 
of the cost of the last Afghan War was paid from the British 
Exchequer ! thanks to Mr. Fawcett. In fact the whole 
European army is an integral part of the British army, India 
being considered and treated as a fine training ground for the 
British army, at any expense for English gain, glory, and 
prestige, and as a hunting ground for " our boys," and as a 
point of protection for British Imperial and European position, 
leaving the Indians the helotry or the proud privilege of papng 
for everything to the last farthing, without having the slightest 
voice in the matter! The worst of the whole thing is that 
having other and helpless people's money to spend, without any 
check from the British taxpayer, there is no check to any un- 
necessary and extravagant expenditure. 

Now even all these unjust inflictions for the Mutiny, and all 
past tyranny were considered somewhat, if not fully compensated 
by that great, noble, and sacred with invocation of Almighty 
God, proclamation of 1858, by which it was proclaimed to India 
and to the world that the Indian subjects were raised to an 
equaHty with the British subjects in their citizenship and 
British rights. And is that solemn pledge kept ? Not a bit of 
it. On the contrary all such pledges are pronounced by Lord 
Salisbury as " hypocrisy," by Lord Lytton as " cheating " by 
** deliberate and transparent subterfuges," and "by breaking to 
the heart the word of promise they had uttered to the ear," by a 
Committee of the Council of the India Office itself as ** keeping 
promise to the ear and breaking it to the hope," and by the 
Duke of Argyll as ** we have not fulfilled our promises." 

Can it be expected that by such methods of financial 
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injustice and violation of plcii^^es c«in be acquired the affection of 
the people upon which mainly and ultimately depends, as many 
a statesman has said, the stability of the British supremacy. 

At Glasgow on Xovumber 14, 1S95, Mr. Balfour said, "}•(» 
all remember that the l*riiish army — and in the British army I 
include those native soldiers, fellow subjects of ours, who od 
that day did p^reat work for the Empire of which they are al 
citizens." — This is the romance. Had Mr. Balfour spoken the 
reality, he would have said, " Include those native soldiers, the 
drudf^es of ours, who on that day did great work for the Empire 
of which they are kept-down subjects." For does not Mr. Balfour 
know, that far from being treated as "fellow subjects" and 
** citizens of the Empire," the Indians have not only to shed their 
blood for the Empire, but even to pay every farthing of the cost of 
these wars for " our I'3mpire " and " our European position," 
that no pledges however solemn and binding to treat Indians as 
" fellow subjects " or British citizens have been faithfully kept 
either in letter or spirit, that however much these Indians may 
be brave and shed their blood for Imperial purposes or be made 
to pay " cruel and crushing tribute " they are not allowed any 
vote in the Imperial Parliament nor a vote in the Indian 
Legislative Councils on their own financial expenditure, that 
their employment in the officering of the army beyond a few 
inferior positions of Subadar IMajor or Jamadar Major, etc., is 
not at all allowed, that they are distrusted and disarmed— arc 
not allowed to become volunteers, that every possible obstacle is 
thrown and ** subterfuge " resorted to, against the advancement 
of the Indians in the higher positions of all the Civil Services, 
and that the simple justice of allowing Indians an equality to 
be simultaneously examined in their own country, for Indim 
services, decided by Act and resolution of Parliament and 
solemnly pledged by the great Proclamation, is resisted by 
every device and subterfuge possible unworthy of the English 
character. Is it not a mockery and an insult to call the Indians 
** fellow subjects and citizens of the Empire" when in reality 
they are treated as under-heel subjects. 

Here are Rs. 128,574,590, or nearly Rs. 129,000,000, spent 
from April, 1882, to March, 1891 (Pari. Return, 91 of 1895), 
beyond ** the West and North-west frontiers of India," after the 
disastrous expenditure of ;^2 1,000,000 in the last Afghan War 
(of which only a quarter w^as paid by the British Exchequer). 
Every pie of this nearly Rs, 129,000,000 is exacted out of the 
poverty-stricken Indians, and all for distinctly avowed In^perial 
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and European British purposes. I do not know whether the 
Rs. 1 29,000,000 includes the ordinary pay of all the soldiers and 
officers employed in the Frontier Service, or whether it is only 
the extraordinary military expenditure that is included. If the 
ordinary pay is not included, then the amount will be larger 
than Rs. 1 29,000,000. And these are " our fellow subjects " and 
** our Imperial citizens ! " To shed blood for Imperial purposes 
and to pay the whole cost also ! 

Lord George Hamilton said at Chiswick {Times, 22/1/96) : 
" He hoped that the result of the present Government's tenure 
of office would be to make the British Empire not merely a 
figure of speech, bnt a living reality." Now is not this as 
much romance as that of Mr. Balfour's instead of being a 
" living reality." All the questions I have asked for, Mr. 
Balfour's expressions apply as forcibly to the words of the 
present Secretary of State of India, who ought to know the 
real despotically subjected position of the people of British 
India, forming two-thirds of the empire. Yes, the British 
Empire can be made a ** living reality " of union and devoted 
attachment, but not under the present system of British Indian 
administration. It can be, when in that system, justice, 
generosity, fair apportionment of charges, and honour, and 
" courage of keeping the word " shall prevail over injustice, 
helotdom, and dishonour of open violation of the most solemn 
words of honour. 

Now Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham {Times, 27/1/96), said, 
in reference to the African Republic \^— 

" Now, I have never denied that there is just cause for discontent 
in the Transvaal Republic. The majority of the population there pay 
nine-tenths of the taxation, and have no share whatever in the govern- 
ment of the country. That is an anomaly which does not exist in 
any other civilised community, and it is an anomaly which wise and 
prudent statesmanship would remove. I believe it can be removed 
without danger to the independence of the Republic, and I believe 
until it is removed you have no permanent guarantee against future 
internal disturbances." 

Do not these words apply with ten times force to the case of 
India, and is not that wise and prudent statesmanship which is 
preached here required to be practised in connection with the 
greatest part of the British Empire ? I venture to use Mr. 
Chamberlain's words : — 

" I believe (the anomaly) can be removed without danger to the 
stability of the British power, or, rather, with devoted and patriotic 
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attachment to the British connection ; and I beheve that until it is 
removed you have no permanent guarantee against future internal 
disturbances.'* 

The Times (1/2/96), in a leader on Lord Salisbury's speech 
before the Nonconformist Unionist Association, in a sentence 
about the Outlanders, expresses what is peculiarly applicable to 
the present position of India. It says : — 

' " The Outlanders in the Transvaal — not a minority, but a large 
majority — are deprived of all share of political power and of the most 
elementary privileges of citizenship, because the dominant class, 
differing from them in race and feeling, as Lord Salisbury says, ' have 
the government and have the rifles.' " 

The Indians must provide every farthing for the supremacy of 
the minority of " the dominant class," and should not have the 
slightest voice in the spending of that every farthing, and find 
every solemn pledge given for equality of British citizenship 
flagrantly broken to the heart in letter and in spirit. And why ? 
Is it because, as Lord Salisbury says, ** they have the Govern- 
ment and have the rifles;" or as Mr. Gladstone said about 
India itself, " the law and argument of force, which is the only 
law and argument which we possess or apply." This Commis- 
sion has the duty, at least so far as a fair apportionment of 
charge is concerned, to redress this great wrong. 

Do the British Indian authorities really think that the Indians 
are only like African savages, or mere children, that, even after 
thousands of years of civilisation, when the Britons were only 
barbarians ; after the education they have received at the blessed 
British hands, producing, as Lord Dufferin said, ** native gentle- 
men of great attainments and intelligence " Qubilee speech) ; 
they do not see and understand these deplorable circumstances 
of their true position of degradation and economic destruction ? 
Or do these authorities not care, even if the Indians did under- 
stand, as long as they can mislead the British people into the 
belief that all is right and beneficent in British India, when it is 
really not the case ? 

But the faith of the Indians in the conscience of the British 
people is unbounded and unshakeable, and the little incidents of 
bright spots keep up that faith, such as the justice of not 
burdening the Indian people with the cost of the Opium Com- 
mission, and— even though inadequate and partial — the payment 
of one-fourth of the cost of the last Afghan War. It is these 
acts of justice that consolidate the British rule and tend towards 
its stability. 
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I believe now, as I have always believed, that the English 
people wish and want to deal with India justly and generously. 
When I say that I believe in the British character of fair play 
and justice, it is not a sentiment of to-day or yesterday. In the 
very first political speech of my life, made as far back as 1853, 
at the formation of the Bombay Association, on the occasion of 
the Parliamentary Inquiry on Indian Affairs f6r the renewal of 
the Company's Charter, I said : — 

" When we see that our Government is often ready to assist us in 
everything calculated to benefit us, we had better, than merely 
complain and grumble, point out in a becoming manner what our resd 

wants are If an Association like this be always in readiness 

to ascertain by strict inquiries the probably good or bad effects of 
any proposed measure, and whenever necessary to memorialise 
Government on behalf of the people with respect to them, our kind 
Government will not refuse to listen to such memorials.'* 

And under that belief the Bombay Association, the British 
Indian Association of Bengal, and the Madras Association, 
memorialised the then Select Committee on Indian affairs — ^for 
redress of grievances. 

Now, after not very short of nearly half a century of hopes 
and disappointments, these are still my sentiments to-day — that 
with correct and full knowledge the British people and Parlia- 
ment will do what is right and just. 

I may here take the opportunity of making a remark or two 
about the wide extent of the scope of the inquiry of this 
Commission in the first part of the Reference. 

Lord Cranbourne, soon after having been Secretary of State 
for India, said (24/5/67) in reference to the powers of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India : 

" It possesses by Act of Parliament an absolute and conclusive 
veto upon the Acts of the Government of India with reference to 
nine-tenths, I might almost say ninety-nine hundredths, of the questions 
that arise with respect to that Government. Parliament has provided 
that the Council may veto any despatch which directs the appropria- 
tion of public money. Everyone knows that almost every question 
connected with Government raises in some way or other the question 
of expenditure." 

The first part of the Reference to this Commission thus 
embraces " almost every question connected with Government." 
*« Ninety-nine hundredths of the questions that arise with respect 
to that Government." 
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This view is fully confirmed by the inquiry by the Select 
Committee of 187 1-4. The Reference to it was ** to inquire into 
the Finance and Financial Administration of India," and our 
first Reference is fully of the same scope and character. Now 
what was the extent of the subjects of the inquiry made by that 
Committee? The index of the proceedings of the four years 
(187 1 -4) has a table of contents headed ; " Alphabetical and 
Classified List of the principal headings in the following Index, 
with the pages at which they will be found." And what is the 
number of these headings ? It is about 420. In fact, there is 
hardly a subject of Government which is not inquired into. 

Yours truly, 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 
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Dear Lord Welby, 

I have to request you kindly to put before the Com- 
mission this further representation from me on the subjects of 
our enquiry. This will be my last letter, unless some phase of 
the enquiry needed any further explanation from me. 

Looking at the first part of the enquiry from every point of 
view, with regard to the administration and management of 
expenditure, we come back again and again to the view 
expressed by the Duke of Devonshire and Sir William Hunter 
and others. The Duke of Devonshire has said : "If the 
country is to be better governed, that can only be done by the 
employment of the best and most intelligent of the Natives in 
the Service." Sir William Hunter has said : " But the good 
work thus commenced has assumed such dimensions under the 
Queen's Government of India that it can no longer be carried 
on or even supervised by imported labour from England except 

at a cost which India cannot sustain If we are to govern 

the Indian people efficiently and cheaply, we must govern them 
by means of themselves, and pay for the administration at the 
market rates of Native labour." 

From all I have said in my previous representations it must 
have been seen that the real evil and misery of the people of 
British India does not arise from the amount of expenditure. 
India is capable, under natural circumstances, of providing 
twice, three times or more the expenditure, as the improvement 
of the country may need in attaining all necessary progress. 
The evil really is in the way in which that expenditure is 
administered and managed, with the effect of a large portion of 
that expenditure not returning to the people from whom it is 
raised — in short, as Lord Salisbury has correctly described as 
the process of " bleeding." No country in the world (England 
not excepted) can stand such bleeding. To stop this bleeding 
is the problem of the day — bleeding both moral and material. 
You may devise the most perfect plan or scheme of government, 
not only humanly but divinely perfect — you may have the 
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foreign officials, the very angels themselves — but it will be no 
earthly good to the people as long as the bleeding management 
of expenditure continues the same. On the contrary, the evil 
will increase by the very perfection of such plan or scheme for 
improvements and progress. For as improvements and progress 
are understood to mean, at present, it is more and more bleed- 
ing by introducing more and more the foreign bleeding agency. 

The real problem before the Commission is not how to 
nibble at the expenditure and suggest some poor reductions 
here and there, to be put aside in a short time, as is always 
done, but how to stop the material and moral bleeding, and 
leaving British India a freedom of development and progress 
in prosperity which her extraordinary natural resources are 
capable of, and to treat her justly in her financial relations with 
Britain by apportioning fairly the charge on purposes in which 
both are interested. Or, to put the problem in its double, im- 
portant bearings, in the words of an eminent statesman, ** which 
should at once afford a guarantee for the good government of 
the people, and for the security of British rights and interests " 
(Lord Iddesleigh), as will be seen further on. I am glad to put 
before the Commission that this problem has been not merely 
enunciated, but that, with the courage of their convictions, two 
eminent statesmen have actually carried it out practically, and 
have done that with remarkable success. I am the more glad 
to bring forward this case before the Commission, as it also 
enables me to adduce an episode in the British Indian Adminis- 
tration on the conduct of the Indian authorities in both countries 
and other Anglo-Indian officials, which reflects great credit upon 
all concerned in it — and as my information goes, and as it also 
appears from the records, that Her Majesty personally has not 
a Httle share in this praise, and in evoking a hearty Indian 
gratitude and loyalty to herself. This episode also clearly 
indicates or points to the way as to what the true natural 
relations should be between Britain and India, with the result 
of the welfare and prosperity of both, and the security and 
stabihty of British supremacy. 

In my previous letters I have confined myself to the evil 
results — suicidal to Britain and destructive to India — of the 
present unnatural system of the administration and management 
of expenditure and the injustice of the financial relations between 
the two countries, loudly calling for a just apportionment of 
charge for purposes in which both are interested. 

Without dweUing any further on this melancholy aspect, I 
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shall at once proceed to the case to which I have alluded above, 
and in connection with which there have been true statesmanlike 
and noble declarations made as to the right relations between 
Britain and India as they ought to exist. This case is in every 
way a bright chapter in the history of British India. The 
especially remarkable feature of this case is that notwithstanding 
the vehement and determined opposition to it from all Indian 
authorities for some 36 years, after this wise, natural, and 
righteous course was decided upon by Her Majesty and the 
Secretary of State for India of the time, all the authorities, both 
here and in India, carried it out in the most loyal, earnest, and 
scrupulous manner and solicitude worthy of the British name 
and character — in striking contrast with the general conduct of 
these authorities, by which they have almost always frustrated 
and made dead letters of Acts and resolutions of Parliament and 
royal proclamations and most solemn pledges on behalf of the 
British people by all sorts of un-English "subterfuges," "cheat- 
ing devices" (Lytton), "hypocrisy" (Salisbury), " nonfulfilment 
of pledges" (Duke of Argyll, Lytton, and others), etc., in 
matters of the advancement and elevation of the Indian people 
to material and moral prosperity, and to real British rights and 
citizenship. Had they fortunately shown the same loyalty and 
true sense of their trust to these Acts and resolutions of Parlia- 
ment, to the solemn proclamations and pledges, as have been 
shown in the case I am referring to, what a different, prosperous, 
and grateful India would it have been to-day, blessing the name 
of Britain, and both to its glory and gain. It is not too late yet. 
It will be a pity if it ever becomes too late to prevent disaster. 

On 22nd January, 1867, Lord Salisbury (then Lord Cran- 
bourne and Secretary of State for India) said (Hansard, vol. 185, 
p. 839) :— 

" But there are other considerations, and I think the hon. gentle- 
man (Sir Henry Rawlinson) stated them very fairly and eloquently. 
I do not myself see our way at present to employing very largely the 
natives of India in the regions under our immediate control. But it 
would be a great evil if the result of our dominion was that the natives of 
India who were capable of government should be absolutely and hopelessly 
excluded from such a career. The great advantage of the existence of 
Native States is that they afford an outlet for statesmanlike capacity 
such as has been alluded to. I need not dwell upon the consideration 
to which the hon. gentleman so eloquently referred, but I think that the 
existence of a well-governed Native State is a real benefit, not only to the 
stability of our rule^ but because, more than anything, it raises the selt- 
respect of the natives and forms an ideal to which the popular feelings 
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aspire Whatever treaties or engagements may be entered into, 

I hope that I shall not be looked upon by gentlemen of the Liberal 
party as very revolutionary if I say that the welfare of the people of India 
must override thetn all, I quite admit the temptations which a para- 
mount power has to interpret that axiom rather for its own advan- 
tage than its own honour. There is no doubt of the existence 
of that temptation, but that does not diminish the truth of the 
maxim.'* ]The italics are mine.] 

On 24th May, 1867, Lord Iddesleigh (then Sir Stafford 

Northcote and Secretary of State for India) said (Hansard, 

vol. 187, p. 1068) : — 

» 
"He believed that the change in education in India, and the fact 

that the Natives now saw what their system of government was and is, 
had told most benefically on that country. He had, therefore, confi- 
dence that we might establish a state of things in Mysore which would 
have a happy effect on the administration of the country. What had 
taken place in other parts of India ? Travancore forty years ago was 
in as bad a state as Mysore, yet its administration under British 
influence had so greatly improved that Travancore was now something 
like a model Native State. Our Indian policy should be founded on a 
broad basis. There might be difficulties; but what we had to aim at was to 
establish a system of Native States which might maintain themselves in a 
satisfactory relation. Keeping the virtues of Native States, and getting 
rid, as far as possible, of their disadvantages. We must look to the 
great natural advantages which the government of a Native State must 
necessarily have. Under the English system there were advantages 
which would probably never be under Native Administration — 
regularity, love of law and order and justice." 

Had Lord Iddesleigh lived he would have with pleasure seen 
that the advantages he refers to are being attained in the Native 
States ; and in Mysore itself, as well as in several other States, 
they have been largely already attained. And under the eye of 
the British Government there is progress everywhere. Lord 
Iddesleigh proceeds : — 

"But Native Administration had the advantage in sympathy between 
the governors and the governed. Governors were able to appreciate and 
underst&.nd the prejudices and wishes of the governed ; especially in 
the case of Hindu States, the religious feelings of the people were 
enlisted in favour of their governors instead of being roused against 
us.i He had been told by gentlemen from India that nothing im- 
pressed them more than walking the streets of some Indian town, they 
looked up at the houses on each side and asked themselves, * what do 
we really know of these people — of their modes of thought, their 
feelings, their prejudices — and at what great disadvantage, in conse- 

^ The same can be said about the Muhammadans and other people. 
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quence, do we administer the government ? ' The English Govern- 
ment must necessarily labour under great disadvantages/ and we 
should endeavour as far as possible to develop the system of Native govern- 
ment to bring out Native talent and statesmanship, and to enlist in the 
cause of government all that was great and good in them. Nothing could 
be more wonderful than our Empire in India ; but we ought to con- 
sider on what conditions we hold it and how our predecessors held it. 
The greatness of the Mogul Empire depended on the liberal policy 
that was pursued by men like the great Emperor Akbar and his 
successors availing themselves of Hindu talent and assistance, and 
identifying themselves as far as possible with the people of the 
country. They ought to take a lesson from such circumstances. // 
they were to db their duty towards India they could only discharge that duty 
by obtaining assistance and counsel of all who are great and good in that 
country. It would be absurd in them to say that there was not a large 
fund of statesmanship and ability in the Indian character. They 
really must not be too proud. The were always ready to speak of the 
English government as so infinitely superior to anything in the way of 
Indian government. But if the Natives of India were disposed to be 
equally critical, it would be possible for them to find out weak places 
in the harness of the English administration. The system in India 
was one of great complexity. It was a system of checks and counter 
checks, and very often great abuses failed to be controlled from want 
of a proper knowledge of and sympathy with the Natives." [The 
italics are mine.] 

On the same day Lord Salisbury, supporting Lord Iddesleigh,. 
said (Hansard, vol. 187, p. 1073) : — 

" The general concurrence of opinion of those who know India best is that 
a number of well-governed small Native States are in the highest degree 
advantageous to the development of the political and moral condition of the 
people of India, The hon. gentleman (Mr. Laing) arguing in the 
strong official line seems to take the view that everything is right in 
British territory and everything dark in Native territory. Though he 
can cite the case of Oudh, I venture to doubt if it could be established 
as a general view of India as it exists at present. If Oudh is to be 
quoted against Native Government, the Report of the Orissa Famine 
which will be presented in a few days, will be found to be another ana 
far more terrible instance to be quoted against English rule. The 
British Government has never been guilty of the violence and illegality of Native 
Sovereigns, But it has faults of its own, which, though they are far more 
guiltless in intention, are more terrible in effect. Its tendency to routine ; 
its listless heavy heedlessness, sometimes the result of its elaborate 
organisation ; a fear of responsibility, an extreme centralisation — all 
these results traceable to causes for which no man is culpable, produce 

'The greatest of them is the economic evil which Lord Salisbury has- 
truly called the bleeding of the country. 
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an amount of inefficiency which, when re-inforced by natural causes and 
circumstances, creates a terrible amount of misery. All these things must 
be taken into consideration when you compare our elaborate and 
artificial system of government with the more rough and ready 
system of India. In cases of emergency, unless you have men of 
peculiar character on the spot, the simple form of oriental government 
will produce effects more satisfactory than the more elaborate 
system of English rule. I am not by this denying that our mission in 
India is to reduce to order, to civilise and develop the Native Govern- 
ments we find there.* But I demur to that wholesale condemnation 
of a system of government which will be utterly intolerable on our own 
soil, but which has grown up amongst the people subjected to it. It 
has a fitness and congeniahty for them impossible for us adequately 
to realise, but which compensate them to an enormous degree for the 
material evils which its rudeness in a great many cases produces. I 
may mention as an instance what was told me by Sir George Clerk, a 
distinguished member of the Council of India, respecting the Province 
of Kathiawar, in which the English and Native Governments are very 
much intermixed. There are no broad lines of frontier there, and a 
man can easily leap over the hedge from the Native into the English 
jurisdiction. Sir George Clerk told me that the Natives having little 
to carry with them were continually in the habit of migrating from the 
E nglish into the Native jurisdiction, but that he never heard of an 
instance of a native leaving his own to go into the English jurisdiction. 
This may be very bad taste on the part of the Natives ; but you have 
to consider what promotes their happiness, suites their tastes, and 
tends to their moral development in their own way. If you intend to 
develope their moral nature only after an Anglo-Saxon type you will 
make a conspicuous and disastrous defeat.'* [The italics are mine.] 

In the above extract Lord Salisbury says that the inefficiency 
reinforced by natural causes and circumstances create a terrible 
amount of misery. These natural causes and circumstances 
which create the terrible amount of misery are pointed out by Lord 
Salisbury himself, as Secretary of State for India, in a Minute 
(29/4/75). He says " the injury is exaggerated in the case 
of India, where so much of the revenue is exported without a 
direct equivalent." And that under these causes and circum- 
stances, the result is that ** India must be bled," so that he truly 
shows that though under the British rule there is no personal 
violence, the present system of the administration of expenditure 
cannot but create and does " create a terrible amount of misery,'' 
Further, the crude and defective system of administration 

^This is being actually done. Every effort is being made to bring the 
administration of the Native States to the level of the organisation of the 
British system — which is not a little to the credit of the British Government. 
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under the old system of native rule, is all changed and cannot 
apply to the present administration in British India. Any 
alteration that may be deemed necessary to be made 
for remedying this ** terrible amount of misery" would not 
involve in British India any alteration at all in the existing 
developed plan or system of the organisation of the adminis- 
tration. 

Now the moral of the above extracts from the speeches of Lords 
Salisbury and Iddesleigh is clear. Under the present system 
of administration of government and expenditure and unjust 
financial relations, in the very nature of things, there is a 
perpetual and inevitable result of terrible misery, of slavery 
(Macaulay), absolute hopelessness of higher life or career, 
despair, self-abasement, without any self-respect (Salisbury), 
extreme destitution and suffering (Bright), extreme poverty 
(Lawrence, Cromer, Barbour, Colvin), degradation (Monroe), 
etc., etc. And as a consequence of such deplorable results, an 
inherent and inevitable " danger of the most serious order " 
(Lord R. Churchill) to the stability of British supremacy. 
British rule under such circumstances can only continue to be a 
foreign crushing tyranny, leading the people to yearn (the Duke 
of Devonshire) to get rid of their European rulers, etc., etc. 

On the other hand (Salisbury) ** the existence of a well- 
governed Native State is a real benefit, not only to the stability 
of the British rule, but more than anything it raises the self- 
respect of the natives and forms an ideal to which the popular 
feeling aspires." And ** that a number of well-governed small 
native States are in the highest degree advantageous to the 
development of the political and moral " (I may add, the 
material) " condition of the people of India." Lord Iddesleigh 
says on the same lines " what we had to aim at was to establish 
a system of native States, which might maintain themselves in 
a satisfactory relation." And what is of far more importance, 
he actually inaugurated the great experiment, by which he 
proposed to solve the great problem, ** which should at once 
aflford a guarantee for the good government of the people and for 
the security of British rights and interests," and to which 1 
desire to draw the attention of the Commission. In short, the 
lesson of the extracts is that the British Indian administration 
as it exists at present is positively and seriously dangerous to 
the British supremacy, and of terrible misery to the people; 
while a system of native States will raise the people, and at the 
same time firmly secure the stability of the British supremacy 
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and largely conduce to the prosperity of both countries — Britain 
and India. 

Now comes the great merit — which will always be remem- 
bered by Indians with deep gratitude — of these two Statesmen 
(Salisbury and Iddesleigh). They did not rest satisfied with 
mere declaration of fine and great sentiments and then sleep over 
them, as has been done on many an occasion to the misfortune 
of poor India. No, they then showed that they had the courage 
of their convictions and had confidence in the true statesmanship 
of their views. In this good work Her Majesty took a warm 
interest and encouraged them to carry it out. The result was 
the memorable — and ever to be remembered with gratitude — 
despatch of i6th April, 1867, of Lord Iddesleigh, for the 
restoration of Mysore to the native rule, notwithstanding thirty- 
six years of determined opposition of the authorities to that 
step (Pari. Ret. 239, 3o/4/'67) . 

And now I come to the episode to which I have referred 
above, and about which I write with great gratification and 
gratitude, of the conduct of all the authorities in both countries 
and of all the Anglo-Indian officials who had any share in this 
good work, backed as I have said already, by the good- hearted 
and influential interest and support of Her Majesty herself. 
They may have made some errors of judgment, but there was 
universally perfect sincerity and loyalty to the trust. Among 
those concerned (and whose names it is a pleasure to me to give) 
were, as Secretaries of State for India, Lord Iddesleigh, the 
Duke of Argyll, Lord Salisbury, Viscount Cranbrook, and the 
Duke of Devonshire (from 1867 till 1881, when the late 
Maharaja was invested with power) ; as Viceroys, Lord Law- 
rence, Lord Mayo, Lord Northbrook, Lord Lytton, and Lord 
Ripon ; and lastly, the Chief Commissioners and other officials 
of Mysore. The chief merit in the conduct of all concerned 
was this. Lord Iddesleigh laid down in his despatch of i6th of 
April, 1867 : — 

" Without entering upon any minute examination of the terms of 
the Treaties of 1799, Her Majesty's Government recognise, in the 
policy which dictated that settlement, a desire to provide for the 
maintenance of an Indian dynasty on the throne of Mysore, upon terms 
which should at once afford a guarantee for the good government of the people 
and for the security of British rights and interests. Her Majesty is 
animated by the same desire, and shares the views to which I have 

referred Her Majesty desires to maintain that family on the 

throne in the person of His Highness's adopted son It is 

therefore the intention of Her Majesty that the young Prince should 
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have the advantage of an education suitable to his rank and position 
and;calculated to prepare him for the duties of administration." [The 
italics are mine.] 

I^This being once settled, though against all previous opposi- 
tion, and necessitating the withdrawal of Europeans from the 
Services, all the authorities and officials concerned, to their 
honour and praise, instead of putting any obstacles in the way, 
or trying to frustrate the above intentions, discharged their trust 
most loyally, and with every earnestness and care and solicitude 
to carry the work to success. The Blue-books on Mysore from 
the despatch of i6th April, 1867, to the installation of the late 
Mahardja in 1881, is a bright chapter in the history of British 
India, both in the justice, righteousness, and statesmanship of 
the decision, and the loyalty and extreme care of every detail 
in carrying out that decision — with success and satisfactory 
results in both objects set forth in the despatch, viz., " the good 
government of the people, and the security of British rights and interests" 
I wish the India Office would make a return on Mysore 
relations and affairs up to date, in continuation of Ret. No. i 
of 1 88 1 (c. 3026), to show how the good and creditable work has 
been continued up to the present time. I think I need not enter 
here into any details of this good work from 1867 ^o ^^^^ ^^ ^^® 
British officials : the Blue-books tell all that. Of the work of 
the late Maharaja from 1881 till his death at the end of 1894, ^^ 
would be enough for me to give a very brief statement from the 
last Address of the Dewan, to the Representative Assembly held 
at Mysore on ist October, 1895, o^ ^^^ results of the late 
Maharaja's administration during nearly fourteen years of his 
reign, as nearly as possible in the Dewan's words. The Maharaja 
was invested with power on 25th March, 1881. Just previous 
to it, the State had encountered a most disastrous famine by 
which a fifth of the population had been swept away, and the 
State had run into a debt of 80 lakhs of rupees to the British 
Government. The cash balance had become reduced to a 
figure insufficient for the ordinary requirements of the adminis- 
tration. Every source of revenue was at its lowest, and the 
severe retrenchments which followed had left every department * 
of State in an enfeebled condition. Such was the beginning. 
It began with liabilities exceeding the assets by 30} lakhs, and 
with an annual income less than the annual expenditure by i J 
lakhs. Comparing 1880-1 with 1894-5, ^^^ annual revenue rose 
from 103 to i8oi- lakhs, or 75*24 per cent., and after spending on 
a large and liberal scale on all works and purposes of public 
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utility, the nett assets amounted to over 176 lakhs in 1894-5, in 
in lieu of the nett liability of 30^ lakhs with which His High- 
nesses reign began in 1881. 

Rs. 
In 1881 the balance of State funds was... ... 24,07,438 

Capital outlay on State Railways 25,19,198 

Against a liability to the British Government of 80,00,000 

Leaving a balance of liability of Rs. 30I lakhs 
on 30th June, 1895. 
Assets — 

(i) Balance of State Funds 1,27,23,615 

(2) Investment on account of Railway 

Loan Repayment Fund 27,81,500 

(3) Capital outlay on Mysore Harihar 

Railways 1,48,03,306 

(4) Capital Outlay on other Railway ... 4I,33j390 

(5) Unexpended portion of Capital bor- 

rowed for Mysore- Harihar Railway 

(with British Government) ... i5»79,495 



3,60,21,306 



Liabilities — 

(i) Local Railway Loan ...Rs.20,00,000 
(2) English Railway Loan... 1,63,82,801 



1,83,82,801 



Net Assets Rs. 1,76,38,505 

Add Other Assets — 

Capital outlay on original 

Irrigation Works Rs.99,08,935 

Besides the above expenditure from current revenue, there is 
the subsidy to the British Government of about Rs. 25,00,000 
a year, or a total of about Rs. 3,70,00,000 in the fifteen years 
from 1 880- 1 to 1894-5, and the Mahardja's civil hst of about 
Rs. 1,80,00,000, during the fifteen years also paid from the 
current revenue. And all this together with increase in ex- 
penditure in every department. Under the circumstances above 
♦discribed, the administration at the start of His Highnesses reign 
was necessarily very highly centralised. The Dewan, or the 
Executive Administrative Head, had the direct control, without 
the intervention of Departmental Heads of all the principal 
departments, such as the Land Revenue, Forests, Excise, 
Mining, Police, Education, Mujroyi, Legislative. As the 
finances improved, and as Department after Department^was put 
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into good working order and showed signs of expansion, 
separate Heads of Departments were appointed, for Forests and 
Police in 1885, for Excise in 1889, for Mujroyi in 1891, and for 
Mining in 1894. ^is Highness was able to resolve upon the 
appointment of a separate Land Revenue Commissoner only in 
the latter part of 1894. Improvements were made in other 
Departments — Local and Municipal Funds, Legislation, Educa- 
tion, etc.. There are no wails which unfortunately the Finance 
Ministers of British India are obliged to raise, year after year, 
of fall in Exchange, over-burdening taxation, etc., etc. 

And all the above good results are side by side with an 
increase of population of 18*34 P^^ cent, in the ten years from 
1881 to 1 89 1, and there is reason to believe that during the last 
four years the ratio of increase was even higher. During the 
fourteen years the rate of mortality is estimated to have 
declined 6*7 per mille. 

But there is still the most important and satisfactory feature 
to come, viz., that all this financial prosperity was secured not 
by resort to new taxation in any form or shape. In the very 
nature of things the present system of administration and 
management of Indian expenditure in British India cannot 
ever produce such results, even though a Gladstone undertook 
the work. Such is the result of good administration in a Native 
State at the very beginning. What splendid prospect is in store 
for the future if, as heretofore, it is allowed to develop itself to 
the level of the British system with its own Native Services, 
and not bled as poor British India is. 

Lord Iddesleigh is dead (though his name will never be 
forgotten in India, and how he would have rejoiced !), but well 
may Her Majesty, Lord Salisbury, and all others concerned in 
it, and the British people, be proud of this brilliant result of a 
righteous and statesmanlike act, and may feel secure of the 
sincere and solid loyalty, gratitude, and attachment of the rulers 
and people of Mysore to the British supremacy. 

Here, then, is the whole problem of the right and natural 
administration of expenditure, etc., and stability of British 
supremacy was solved, and that most successfully, by Lords 
Salisbury and Iddesleigh. It is now clear, by actual facts and 
operation, that the present system of expenditure, in all aspects 
of the Administration of British India, is full of evil to the people 
and danger to British supremacy, while, on the other hand, 
** a number of well-governed Native States *' under the active 
control and supremacy of Britain will be full of benefit and 
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blessing both to Britain and India and a firm foundation for 
British supremacy. And all this prophesy of Lords Salisbury 
and Iddesleigh has been triumphantly fulfilled. Lord Iddesleigh 
set to himself the problem "which should at once afford a 
guarantee for the good government of the people and for the 
security of British rights and interests,*' and most successfully 
solved it. 

The obvious conclusion is that the only natural and satis- 
factory relations between an alien supremacy and the people of 
India can be established on this basis alone. There are these 
obvious advantages in these relations : — 

The British supremacy becomes perfectly secure and 
founded upon the gratitude and affection of the people, who, 
though under such supremacy would feel as being undet their 
own rulers and as being guided and protected by a mighty 
supreme power. 

Every State thus formed, from the very nature of its desire 
for self-preservation, will cling to the supreme power as its best 
security against disturbance by any other State. 

The division in a number of States becomes a natural and 
potent power for good in favour of the stability of the British 
supremacy. There will be no temptation to any one State to 
discard that supremacy, while, on the other hand, the supreme 
Government, having complete control and power over the whole 
government of each State, will leave no chance for any to go 
astray. Every instinct of self-interest and self-preservation, of 
gratitude, of- high aspirations, and of all the best parts of 
human nature, will naturally be on the side and in favour of 
British supremacy, which gave birth to these States. There 
will bfe an emulation among them to vie with each other in 
governing in the best way possible, under the eye and control of 
the supreme Government on their actions, leaving no chance 
for misgovernment. Each will desire to produce the best 
Administration Report every year. In short, this natural 
system has all the elements of consolidation of British power, 
of loyalty, and stability, and of prosperity of both countries. 
On the other hand, under the present system, all human nature 
and instincts are against you, and must inevitably end in dis- 
integration, rebellion, and disaster. No grapes from thistles! 
Evil will have its nemesis. I hope and pray that this Com- 
mission will rise to the height of its mission, and accomplish it, 
to the glory of this country and the prosperity of both. 

I must not be misunderstood. When I use the words, 
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■** Native States," I do not for a moment mean that these new 
States are to revert to the old system of government of Native 
rule. Not at all. The system of all departments that exists at 
present — the whole mode of government must not only remain 
as it is, but must go on improving till it reaches as nearly as 
possible the level of the more complete mode of British govern- 
ment that exists in this country. The change to be made is, 
that these States are to be governed by Native agency, on the 
same lines as at present, by employing, as the Duke of Devon- 
shire says, " the best and most intelligent of the Natives,** or as 
Lord Iddesleigh says, ** all that was great and good in them.** 

One question naturally presents itself. Are new dynastic 
Indian rajahs to be created for these new States ? That is a 
■question that men like Lord Salisbury himself and the Indian 
authorities are best able to answer. There may be difficulties 
in dynastic succession. If so, the best mode of the headship 
under some suitable title of these States may be by appointment 
by Government, and aided by a representative council. This 
mode has certain evident advantages, viz., questions of dynastic 
succession may be avoided, Government will be free to secure 
the best man for the post, and Government will then have 
•complete control over the States, especially with an English 
Resident, as in all Native States at present. If thought neces- 
sary, this control may be made still more close by having at the 
beginning for some time an English joint administrator instead 
of a Resident. 

Sir Charles Dilke has, in one of his letters to me, said : — 

** I also agree as to reduction of Europeans (so far as the non- 
military people go). Indeed, / agree without limit, and would substitute 
for our direct rule a military protectorate of Native States, as I have 
often said.** 

In another letter to me, which is published in the September 
number of India, in 1893, Sir Charles dwells upon the same 
subject at some length, proposing to follow up the case of 
Mysore and to divide India into a number of Native States. 

With regard to the financial relations between Britain and 
India, whether for military or civil charges, I have already 
expressed my views in my last representation. I would not, 
therefore, make any further remarks here. 

Once this natural and righteous system of government by 
Native States is adopted, so as to make the administration of 
expenditure fully productive of good results to both countries, 
I may with every confidence hope that the authorities, as in the 
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case of Mysore, will loyally and scrupulously do their best to 
carry out the plan to success by establishing in India every 
necessary machinery for preparation, examinations, and tests of 
character and fitness of the Indians " to (as Lord Iddesleigh 
says) develop the system of Native government, to bring out 
Native talent and statesmanship, and to enlist in the cause of 
government all that was great and good in them." 

The prevention and cure of the evils of the present material 
and moral bleeding, arising from the existing system of the 
administration and management of expenditure, from unjust 
financial relations between the two countries, and for the 
redemption of the honour of this country from the dishonour of 
the violation of the most solemn and binding pledges, are abso- 
lutely necessary, if India is to be well governed, if British 
supremacy is to be made thoroughly stable, and if both countries 
are to be made prosperous by a market for trade of nearly 
300,000,000 of civilised and prosperous people. 

I do not here consider any other plan of Government to 
secure eflfectively the double object laid down by Lord Iddes- 
leigh, because I think the plan proposed and carried out by 
him is the most natural and the best, and most secure for the 
continuance of British supremacy. 

I also do not enter into any details, as all possible difficulties 
of details, and the means by which they were overcome, are all 
recorded in the Mysore Blue-books. 

I submit to the Commission that unless the patriotism and 
prosperity of the people of India are drawn to the side of 
British supremacy, no plan or mode of government, under the 
existing system of expenditure, will be of any good either to 
British supremacy or to the Indian people. Evil and peril to 
both is the only dismal outlook. On the other hand, a number 
of Native States, according to the noble views and successful 
work of Lords Salisbury and Iddesleigh, will contribute vastly 
both to the gain and glory of the British people, to vast 
expansion of trade, and to the prosperity and aflfection of the 
Indian hundreds of millions of the human race. 

If India is thus strengthened in prosperity, and patriotically 
satisfied in British supremacy, I cannot feel the least fear of 
Russia ever dreaming of invading India. Without any military 
help from England, and without any large European army,. 
India will be all sufficient in itself to repel any invasion, and to 
maintain British supremacy for her own and Britain's sake. 

I hope earnestly that this Commission will, as Sir Louis 
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Mallet has urged, grapple with the disease of the evil results of 
the present system of expenditure, instead of, Uke other past 
Commissions and Committees, keeping to the habit of merel y 
palliating symptoms. I do not much intervene in examining 
details of Departmental expenditure, such examination at 
proper intervals, as used to be the case in the time of the 
Company, serves the important purpose of keeping the Govern- 
ment up to mark, in care of expenditure. But unless the whole 
Government is put on a natural basis, all examinations of details 
of Departmental expenditures, will be only so much " palliating 
with symptoms," and will bring no permanent good and 
strength either to the Indian people or to the British supremacy. 

I offer to be cross-examined on all my representations. 

As before, I shall send a copy of this to every member oi 
the Commission. 



Yours truly, 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 



Printed by A. Bonnbr, z & 2 Took's Court, Cursitor Street, London, E.G. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION 

On the Administration of the 
Expenditure in India. 



1 895. 



Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, 

southfields, s.w. 

30/A January^ 1897. 



Dear Lord Welby, 

I request you kindly to put before the Commission this, 
my sixth, representation on the subjects of our enquiry. 

Nobody can more appreciate the benefits of the British con- 
nection than I do. Education in particular, appreciation of, 
and desire for, British political institutions, law and order, free- 
dom of speech and public meeting, and several important social 
reforms. All these are the glory of England and gratitude of 
India. I am most sincerely ready to accord my gratitude for 
any benefit which Britain can rightly claim. 

But, while looking at one side, justice demands that we look at 
the other side also. And the main object of this Commis^on is 
to see the other side of the system of the administration and 
management of expenditure and right apportionment. 

It must be remembered that while education and law and 
order have been beneficial to the Indians of British India they 
were also most essential to the very existence of the British in 
India. Only that while the benefits have been to both Britain 
and British India, the cost has been all exacted from the 
Indians. 

The British Empire in India is built up entirely with the 
money of India, and, in great measure, by the blood of India. 
Besides this, hundreds of millions, or, more probably, several 
thousands of millions (besides what is consumed in India itself 
by Europeans and their careers of life), of money, which Britain 
has unceasingly, and ever increasingly, drawn from British 
Indians, and is still drawing, has materially helped to make 
Britain the greatest, the richest, and most glorious country in 
the world — benefitting her material condition so much, that 
even when there is a general and loud cry of depression in 
agriculture, etc., the Chancellor of the Exchequer is rejoicing 
that his income tax is marvellously increasing ; while British 
India in its turn is reduced to " extreme poverty " and helotry. 
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Will the India Office be good enough to give us a Return of 
the enormous wealth which Britain has drawn out of India 
during the past century and a half, calculated with ordinary 
British commercial 5 per cent, compound interest, leave alone 
the 9 per ceijt. ordin?iry commercial rate of interest of British 
India ? What a tale will that Return tell ! The India Office 
must have all the records of the India House as well as its 
own. 

I give a few figures that are available to me. The best test 
of this drain from British India is (i) that portion of produce 
exported out of British India for which nothing whatever has 
returned to her in any shape, either of merchandise or treasure ; 
(2) the profits of her whole exports which it never got ; (3) that 
portion of the exports which belongs to the Native States, and 
which the Native States get back, with their due profits, are 
included in the total imports, and are therefore not included in 
the " net exports." For No. (i) I have the following authorita- 
tive figures for only 45 years (1849-50 to 1894-5, " Statistical 
Abstract of British India," No. 30, 1895, P* 299). Will the 
India Office supply previous figures ? 

This table shows that British India sent out, or exported, of 
her produce to the extent of ;^526,740,ooo, for which she has 
not received back a single farthing's worth of any kind of material 
return. Besides this loss or drain of actual produce, there is 
(No. 2) the further drain of the profits on an export of 
;^2, 85 1, 000,000, which, taken at only 10 per cent., will be 
another ;^2 85, 000,000 — which British India has not received — 
subject to the deduction of portion of (No. 3), viz., the profits of 
the Native States. To this has to be added the profits which 
Indian foreigners {i.e., the capitalists of Native States) make in 
British India, and carry away to their own States. Freight and 
marine insurance premiums have to be taken into account, for 
whether for exports from, or imports into, India, these items are 
always paid in England. It is necessary to know how these 
two items ^re dealt with in the Returns of the so-called trade of 
British India. In ordinary circumstances, one may not complain 
if a foreigner came and made his profits on a fair and equal 
footing with the people of British India. But British India 
is not allowed such fair and equal footing. 

First, the unrighteous and despotic system of Government 
prevents British India from enjoying its own produce or re- 
sources, and renders it capital-less and helpless. Then, foreign 
capitalists come in and complete the disaster, sinking the people 
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to the condition of their hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
The enormous resources of India are all at the disposal and 
command of these foreigners. 

In understanding correctly the tables to which I refer, it 
must be borne in mind that all the loans made to India form a 
part of the imports, and are already paid for and included in 
that portion of the exports which is equal to the total imports, 
the ** net exports " in the table being, after allowing for all 
imports, including loans. Otherwise, if these loans were 
deducted from the imports, the ** net exports " will be so 
much larger. The position of the exploitation by the foreign 
capitalists is still worse than I have already represented. Not 
only do they exploit and make profits with their own capital, 
but they draw even their capital from the taxation of the poor 
people themselves. The following words of Sir James Westland 
in the telegram of the Times of i8th December last will explain 
what I mean. 

" Sir J. Westland then explained how closely connected the Money 
Market of India was with the Government balances almost as the 
available capital employed in commerce practically being in those 

balances A crore and a half which under normal conditions 

would have been at headquarters in Calcutta and Bombay and been 
placed at the disposal of the mercantile community for trading 
purposes." 

The Bank of Bengal and Chamber of Commerce ** pressed 
the Government to take up the question of the paper currency 
reserve as urgently as possible, and pass a Bill without delay 
to afford relief to commerce.** So, the European merchants, 
bankers, etc., may have Indian taxes at their disposal, the 
profits of which they may take away to their own country ! The 
poor wretched taxpayers must not only find money for an un- 
righteous system of Government expenditure but must also 
supply capital to exploit their own resources. 

The reference to this Commission is to enquire into expendi- 
ture and apportionment. I am fully convinced, and my repre- 
sentations fully prove it, that if the system of the administration 
and management of expenditure and the apportionment were 
based on principles of righteousness, honesty, honor, and un- 
selfishness, the political peculiarities of India are such as would 
produce an abiding attachment and connection between the two 
countries, which will not merely be of much benefit to British 
India but of vastly more benefit to the British themselves than 
at present. Hence, my extreme desire that the connection 
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should continue, and I can say truly, that in a spirit of loyalty 
both to India and to the British Empire, I have devoted my 
life to strengthening this connection. I feel it therefore my duty 
(though a painful one) to point out candidly the causes which, 
in my opinion, have weakened, and are weakening more and 
more, this connection, and, unless checked, threaten to destroy 
it. 

I. The un-English autocratic and despotic system of ad- 
ministration, under which the Indian people are not given the 
slightest voice in the management of their own expenditure. It 
is not creditable to the British character that they should refuse 
to a loyal and law-abiding people that voice in their own affairs 
which they value so much for themselves. 

II. The unrighteous "bleeding" of India, under which the 
masses have been reduced to such " extreme poverty " that the 
failure of one harvest causes millions upon millions to die from 
himger, and scores of millions are living on ** scanty subsistence." 
What Oriental despotism or Russian despotism in Russia can 
produce a more deplorable result ? 

III. The breach or evasion by subterfuges of solemn pledges 
and proclamations, issued by her Majesty and the British nation, 
and the flouting of such Acts and Resolutions of Parliament as 
are favourable to Indians. Such proceedings destroy the 
confidence of the Indian people in the justice of British rule. 
To sum up these and other errors in administration have 
had the effect of inflicting upon her the triple evil of depriving 
the people of Wealth, Work, and Wisdom, and making the 
British Indians, 'as the ultimate result, " extremely poor," 
unemployed (their services which are their property in their own 
country, being plundered from them) and degradingly deteriorated 
and debased, crushing out of them their very humanhood. 

Before I proceed further, let me clear up a strange confusion 
of ideas about prosperous British India and poverty-stricken 
British India. This confusion of ideas arises from this circum- 
stance. My remarks are for British India only. 

In reality there are two Indias — one the prosperous, the 
other poverty-stricken. 

(i) The prosperous India is the India of the British and 
other foreigners. They exploit India as officials, non-officials, 
capitalists, in a variety of ways, and carry away enormous 
wealth to their own country. To them India is, of course, rich 
and prosperous. The more they can carry away, the richer and 
more prosperous India is to them. These British and other 
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fiireigiiers cannot understand and realise why India can be 
called *' extremely poor," when they can make their life 
careers ; they can draw so much wealth from it and enrich their 
own country. It seldom occurs to them, if at all, what all that 
means to the Indians themselves. 

(2) The second India is the India of the Indians — ^the 
poverty-stricken India. This India "bled" and exploited in 
every way of their wealth, of their services, of their land, labour, 
and all resources by the foreigners, helpless and voiceless, 
governed by the arbitrary law and argument of force, and with 
injustice and unrighteousness — this India of the Indians becomes 
the " poorest " country in the world, after one hundred and 
fifty years of British rule, to the disgrace of the British name. 
The greater the drain, the greater the impoverishment, resulting 
in all the scourges of war, famine and pestilence. Lord 
Salisbury's words face us at every turn, ** Injustice will bring 
down the mightiest to ruin." If this distinction of the "pros- 
perous India " of the slave-holders and the ** poverty-stricken 
India " of the slaves be carefully borne in mind, a great deal of 
the controversy on this point will be saved. Britain can, by a 
righteous system, make both Indias prosperous. The great pity 
is that the Indian authorities do not or would not see it. They 
are blinded by selfishness — to find careers for ** our boys." 

To any appeals the ears of the British Indian authorities are 
deaf. The only thing that an Indian can do is to appeal to the 
British ^^£»^/^. I must explain. I have no complaint against 
the British people. The Sovereign, the British people, and 
Parliament, have all in one direction done their duty by laying 
down the true and righteous principles of dealing with India. 
But their desires and biddings are made futile by their servants^ 
the Indian authorities, in both countries. For these reasons my 
only resource is to appeal to the British people and to this Com- 
mission to cause the orders of her Majesty and of Parliament to 
be carried out. 

It is not needful for me to repeat my views, which I have 
given in my five previous representations, which have been in 
the hands of the Commission from nine to fifteen months, and 
in which I have dealt with both the injustice and the evils, and 
the remedy of the present system of expenditure and apportion- 
ment, and it remains for the Commission to cross-examine me 
on all the six representations. 

I would add here a few more remarks arising from some of 
the evidence and other circumstances. 
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The Indians are repeatedly told, . and in this Commission 
-several times, that Indians are partners in the British Empire 
and must share the burdens of the Empire. Then I propose a 
simple test. For instance, supposing that the expenditure of 
the total navy of the Empire is, say,;^2o,ooo,ooo,and as partners 
in the Empire you ask British India to pay ;^i 0,000,000, more or 
less, British India, as partner, would be ready to pay, and, 
therefore, as partner, must have her share in the employment of 
British Indians, and in every other benefit of the service to the 
. extent of her contribution. Take the army. Suppose the ex- 
penditure of the total army of the Empire is, say, ;^40,ooo,ooo. 
Now, you may ask ;f 20,000,000, or more or less, to be contri- 
buted by British India. Then, as partners, India must claim, 
and must have, every employment and benefit of that service 
to the extent of her contribution. If, on the other hand, you 
force the helpless and voiceless British India, to pay, but not to 
receive, a return to the extent of the payment, then your treat- 
ment is the unrighteous wicked treatment of the slave- master 
over British India as a slave. In short, if British India is to be 
treated as a partner in the Empire, it must follow that to what- 
ever extent (be it a farthing or a hundred millions) British India 
contributes to the expenses of any department, to that extent 
the British Indians must have a share, in the services and 
benefits of that department — whether civil, military, naval, or 
any other — then only will British India be the ** integral part " 
of, or partner in, the Empire. If there be honour and 
righteousness on the side of the British, then this is the right 
solution of the rights and duties of British India and of both the 
references to this Commission. Then will the Empire become a 
true Empire with an honest partnership and not a false Empire 
and an untrue partnership. This is the main, principal 
question the Commission has to clear up. This will fully show 
the true nature and solution of both the expenditure and appor- 
tionment. I appeal to the British people. When I have been 
personally observing, during forty years, how the British people 
are always on the side of the helpless and the oppressed ; how, 
at present, they are exerting every nerve, and lavishing money, 
to save the thousands of Armenians, then I cannot believe that 
the same people will refuse to see into the system of expenditure 
adopted by their own servants, by which not merely some 
thousands or hundred thousands suffer, but by which millions 
of their own fellow- subjects perish in a drought, and scores of 
millions live underfed, on scanty subsistence, from one end of the 
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year to the other. The so-called Famine Relief Fund is nothing 
more or less than a mere subterfuge of taxing the starving to 
save the d)dng. This fund does not rain from heaven, nor does 
the British Exchequer give it. If the Government spend, say 
;f 5,000,000, on the present famine, they will simply squeeze it 
out of the poverty-stricken surviving taxpayers, who would in 
turn become the victims of the next drought. 

The British people stand charged with the blood of the 
perishing millions and the starvation of scores of millions, not 
because they desire so, but because the authorities to whom 
they have committed the trust betray that trust and administer 
expenditure in a manner based upon selfishness and political 
hypocrisy, and most disastrous to the people. There is an 
Indian saying : " Pray strike on the back, but don't strike on 
the belly." 

Under the Native despot the people keep and enjoy what 
they produce. Though at times they suffer some violence on 
the back. Under the British Indian despot the man is at peace, 
there is no violence; his substance is drained away, unseen, 
peaceably and subtly — he starves in peace and perishes in 
peace, with law and order ! I wonder how the English people 
would like such a fate ! I say, therefore, to the British people, 
by all means help the poor Armenians, but I appeal to you to 
look home also, and save the hundreds of millions of your own 
fellow-subjects, from whom you have taken thousands of millions 
of wealth, and obtained also your Indian Empire, entirely at 
their cost and mainly with their blood, with great careers for 
thousands of yourselves at our cost and destruction. 

The great question is not merely how to meet a famine when 
it occurs — by taxing the poor people — but how to prevent the 
occurence of the famine. As long as the present unrighteous 
system will prevail, there will be no end of the scourges of India. 
We are thankful for the benefit of the knowledge of ** Western 
civilisation." But what we need is the Western righteousness 
and honor to stop the famine, and to advance the prosperity of 
both countries. With relation to the present famine I have to 
make one or two remarks. 

For the famine of 1878, the British help amounted to the 
magnificent sum of about, I think, ;^7oo,ooo. On the other 
hand, the British publi^ have to remember, that they have been 
drawing, by the unrighteous system of the authorities, every 
year 30 to 40, or more times, ;^7oo,ooo, from poor India ; or say 
from the time of the last famine they have drawn from India, 
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and added to their own wealth, some /*4bo,ooo,ooo ot more 
(leaving alone what they have been draining for a century and a 
half), and if they now give even ^4,000,000 or /*5, 000,000 in the 
present distress, it will be but i or 2 per cent, of what they 
have obtained from India during the last 18 years. It is a duty 
of the British people to give in abundance, from the great, great, 
abundance they have received. As far as the poor people of 
India are concerned, they will receive whatever you would give 
with deep gratitude in their dire extremity. 

The second fact is, what the British people will readily and 
early give will have a double blessing. They will in the first 
instance save so many lives, and in the next place save the poor 
survivors from so much taxation, which otherwise the Govern- 
ment would exact every farthing of, for whatever Government 
would spend from the revenue. The novel loud and vain boast of 
the Government of India having resources to meet the famine 
simply means this, that every farthing of the whole famine 
expenditure (bad or good) by the Government, will be, by their 
despotic power, squeezed out of the wretched people themselves 
by taxation in which they have not the slightest voice. Never 
was there a false trumpet blown than the boast of the Govern- 
ment to be able to cope with the famine "with its own resources." 
Of course the resources of despotism are inexhaustible, for who 
can prevent it from taxing as much as it likes. It is a wonder 
to me that they do not feel ashamed of talking of ** their own 
resources," when it all means so much more squeezing of a 
squeezed and helpless people. And especially when they not 
only, Shylock-like, take the whole pound of their large salaries, 
but also the ounce of blood of their illegal and immoral exchaage 
compensation ! 

Amongst the most favourite excuses of the Anglo-Indians is, 
that the extreme poverty of the people and the disasters of 
famines are owing to increase of population. I have dealt with 
this subject in my third representation, and I want to say a few 
words more. The point to which I want to draw attention here 
is, that Anglo-Indians, oflScial or non-ofl5cial of every kind, are 
not at all competent to pronounce any judgment upon the causes 
of poverty and disasters of famines. For they themselves are the 
accused, as the cause of all the evils, and they cannot be judges 
to try themselves. Their own deep interest is concerned in it. 
Let them withdraw their hand from India's throat, and then see 
whether the increase of population is not an addition to its 
strength and production instead of British-made famines and 
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poverty. Then it will also be seen that the hundreds of millions 
of British India, instead of being afHicted with all sorts of evils, 
will become your best customers and give you a true trade — 
more than your present trade with the whole world. 

I now refer to a strange sign of the times. By an irony of 
fate, and as an indication of the future, and after 150 years of 
British connection and rule, Russia — to whom the Anglo-Indians 
always point as a threat — offers generous sympathy and aid to 
starving and dying British subjects. I do not pretend to know 
Russia's mind, but any one can see what the efifect of this, aided 
by the emissaries, might be on India. **See how kind and 
generous the Russians are, and give us help.'* It will be further 
pointed out, ** See, not only are the Russians sympathetic with 
you, but their great Emperor himself has published in his book 
words of condemnation of the rule which sucks away your 
lifeblood." The Times of loth December last, in its leader on 
the Russo-Chinese Treaty, says : — ** Russia, we may be sure, 
will pursue her own policy and promote her own interests." 
** Russia is bent upon developing her vast Asiatic Empire." 
But the blind Indian authorities would not see that England 
would not have any chance to hold her own in India without the 
true (not lip-loyal) attachment of the Indian people. Is it 
possible for any sane man to think that any one nation can hold 
another in slavery and yet expect loyal devotion and attachment 
from it? It is not nature, not human nature. It has never 
happened and will never happen. Righteousness alone can 
exalt and be enduring. Events are moving fast. The time is 
come when the question must be speedily answered, whether 
India is to be a real partner and strength to England, or a slave 
and a weakness to England — as it has hitherto been. How much 
of the future destiny of the British Empire and India depends 
upon this, a man of an unbiassed mind can think for himself. 
India forms five-sixths of the population of the British Empire. 

I put one question, which I have often put, and which is 
always ignored or evaded. Suppose the British people were 
subjected to the same despotic treatment of expenditure by some 
foreign people, as India is by the British Indian authorities, would 
the British people stand it a single day without rebelling against 
it ? No, certainly not ; and yet, can the British people think" it 
righteous and just to treat the Indians as the Indian authorities 
do — as mere helpless and voiceless slaves. Macaulay has truly 
said : — 
"that would indeed be a doting wisdom which, in order that India 
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might remain a dependency — would make it a useless and costly 
dependency — which would keep a hundred millions (now 225,000,000) 
from being our customers in order that they might continue to be our 
slaves." 

The question of remedy I have already dealt with in my 
fifth representation, and I would not have said more here. But 
as the Times of 8th December last, in its article on " Indian 
Affairs," confirms, by actual facts and events, the wisdom and 
statesmanship of Lords Salisbury and Iddesleigh in their one 
great work of righteous and wise policy, I desire to quote a few 
words. Fortunately, it is the very Mysore State to which 
this righteous and wise Act was done. The Tifnes says : — 

" The account which Sir Sheshadri Iyer rendered to it of his last 
year*s stewardship is one of increasing revenue, reduced taxation, 
expenditure firmly kept in hand, reproductive public works, and a large 
expansion of cultivation, of mining and of industrial undertakings. 
The result is a surplus which goes to swell the previous accumulations 
from the same source.'* 

Can the present system of British administration and 
management of the expenditure ever produce such results ? 
Never. A dozen Gladstones will not succeed. 

Continuous and increasing ** bleeding " can only reduce 
strength and kill. The Times* article concludes with the 
words : — 

** A narrative such as Sir Sheshadri Iyer was able to give to the 
Representative Assembly of Mysore makes us realise the growth of 
capital in the Native States, and opens up new prospects of industrial 
undertakings and railway construction in India on a silver basis." 

Can this be said of British India ? No. I shall quote one 
other extract. 

" One of the Bombay Chiefs, after some experience of railway- 
'making in his own and adjoining territories, struck out a new departure 
at the beginning of the present year. He conceived the idea of public 
loans to be issued for railway construction by one Feudatory Prince to 
another on the guarantee of the revenues of the borrowing State. The 
first transaction in which this principle is completely carried out was 
a loan of two million rupees by H.H. Sir Bhagvat Sinhji, the ruler of 
Gondal, to H.H. Jasvant Sinhji, the ruler of Jamnagar on the 8th of 
January, 1896." 

Now, anybody who knows Jamnagar, knows that with ordinary 
good management it will not be long before that State is in a 
position to pay off its debts, just as the good management of 
Mysore was able to do, and the good management of Gondal has 
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enabled its ruler to lend such an amount. This loan by Gondal, 
it must be remembered, is in addition to building its own railway 
in its own territory from its own revenue, without any loan, or 
help, or additional taxation. 

No one can rejoice more than myself that Native States 
which adopt ordinary good management go on increasing in 
prosperity in strong contrast with the system of the British 
management of expenditure. This is fully confirmatory of the 
words of Lords Salisbury and Iddesleigh as to what should 
be done for British India's prosperity. I have quoted these 
words in my fifth representation. And some of them are worth 
quoting here once more. Lord Salisbury said : — 

"The general concurrence of opinion of those who know India 
best is that a number of well-governed small Native States are in the 
highest degree advantageous to the development of the political and 

moral condition of the people of India But I think the existence 

of a well-governed Native State is a real benefit, not only to the 
stability of our rule, but because more than anything, it raises the self- 
respect of the Natives, and forms an ideal to which the popular feel- 
ings aspire." 

Referring to the several phases of the British rule, he sums up 
that they produce an amount of inefficiency which, when 
reinforced by natural causes and circumstances, creates a 
terrible amount of misery. It might also be noted that the 
richest provinces and most important seaports are now British. 
So the people of British India should be much more prosperous 
than those living in the inferior districts left to Native Chiefs. 
Yet in British India is the " terrible amount of misery," after a 
rule of 150 years by the most highly-trumpeted and most highly- 
paid services. Lord Iddesleigh not only agreed with the best 
course indicated by Lord^Salisbury, but actually put it fully into 
operation with the confidence that the course he took would ** at 
once afford a guarantee for the good government of the people, 
and for the security of British rights and interests." And after 
an experience of fifteen years, the writer in the Times is able 
to express such highly^^favourable opinion as I have quoted 
above. 

• Another favourite argument of some Anglo-Indians is the 
want of capacity of the Indians. In the evidence last year this 
was referred to once or twice. There is a paper of mine in the 
Journals of the East India Association on that subject, but I do 
not want to trouble the Commission with it. It is the old trick 
of the tyrant not to give you the opportunity of fair trial, and to 
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condemn you off-hand as incapable. The Indians are put to 
the iniquitous handicap to come over to this country for the 
civil services in their own country, and from the army and 
navy they are entirely excluded from the commissioned ranks ; 
and all this in complete violation of the most sacred pledges and 
Acts of Parliament. I will not, however, trouble the Com- 
mission with any further remarks on this all-important subject. 
It is enough for me to put before the Commission the article in 
the Times of 5th October last on Indian affairs as the latest 
honest expression of a well-known Anglo-Indian, as there have 
been many already from time to time from other Anglo- Indians. 
I put this article as an appendix. 

In question 13,353, Lord Wolseley said ** there never was an 
India until we made it " ; and in question 12,796, Sir Ralph 
Knox says, " My own view is that England has made India 
what she is." I acknowledge the correctness of these state- 
ments, viz., an India to be exploited by foreigners, and the most 
wretched, the poorest, the heipless, without the slightest voice 
in her own expenditure, perishing by millions in a drought, and 
starving by scores of milions ; in short, " bleeding " at every 
pore and a helotry for England. It is not England of the 
English people who have made India what she is. It is the 
British Indian authorities who have made her what she is. 

And now I shall give some account of the process by which 
this deplorable result was begun to be achieved. I give the 
character of the process in authoritative words — words of the 
Court of Directors, the Bengal Government, and Lord Clive — 
disinterred and exposed by the Committee of 1772. 

First I shall give a few words of the Court of Directors : — 

"A scene of most cruel oppression" (8/2/1764). "That they have 
been guilty of violating treaties, of great oppression and a combination 
to enrich themselves'* (Court of Directors* Letter, 26/4/1765). "The 
infidelity, rapaciousness, and misbehaviour of our servants in general.** 
" Every Englishman throughout the country .... exercising his power to 
the oppression of the helpless Native.** "We have the strongest sense 
of the deplorable state .... from the corruption and rapacity of our 
servants, and the universal depravity of manners throughout the 
settlement'* "by a scene of the most tyrannic and oppressive conduct 
that ever was known in any age or country *' (i 7/5/1 766). 

Now, a few words of Lord Clive and Bengal letters : — 

" Rapacity and luxury." " It is no wonder that the lust of riches should 
readily embrace the proffered means of its gratification, or that the 
instruments of your power should avail themselves of their authority, 
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and proceed even to extortion in those cases where simple corruption 
could not keep pace with their rapacity.'* ** Luxury, corruption, 
avarice, and rapacity'* "to stem that torrent of luxury, corruption, and 
licentiousness," "the depravity of the Settlement,*' "shameful oppres- 
sion and flagrant corruption," " grievous exactions and oppressions." 
"The most flagrant oppressions by members of the Board." "An 
administration so notoriously corrupt and meanly venal throughout 
every department," " which, if enquired into, will produce discoveries 
which cannot bear the light .... but may bring disgrace upon this 
nation, and, at the same time, blast the reputation of great and good 
families." 

Such were the first relations between England and India, and 
the manner in which India was being made what she is. 

Change came — corruption and oppression were replaced by 
high salaries. It is so easy and agreeable to give one*s own 
countrymen high salaries at other peoples expense — the drain 
remains going on heavier and heavier. What the drain in the 
last century was generally estimated at something like three or 
five millions a year has now become, perhaps, ten times as much. 
Would the India OflSce be good enough to give a correct state- 
ment? 

Adding insult to injury, the Indians have often flaunted in 
their face the loans made to them, which are perhaps not one 
twentieth of what is taken away from the wretched country, 
and which further drains the country in the shape of profits and 
interest. And the capitalists also are supposed to benefit us by 
using us as hewers of wood and drawers of water, and taking 
away from the country the profits of the resources of that 
country, and thus we lose our own wealth, services, and experi- 
ence, helplessly ; and yet we are told by some, we are getting 
immensely prosperous. May the British people never meet our 
fate. 

After I had finished the above I attended the meeting at the 
Mansion House. I do not in any way blame the speakers ; but 
what a humiliating confession it was about the treatment of 
India by England. The only wonder is that those who made 
this confession did not seem to be conscious of its humiliation 
and unrighteousness. On the contrary, they took it with a 
complacency as if it was a merit of the Indian authorities. But 
Nature spoke the truth of the great wrong through them. Here 
is a people, who if they pride themselves — and justly pride — 
upon anything, it is their love of liberty, their determination to 
submit to no despotic master, who beheaded one king and 
banished another to preserve and maintain their government, 
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with the voice of the people themselves, who sing that Britain 
shaU never be a slave, whose fundamental boast is that they 
regard ** taxation without representation is tyranny," and that 
they would resist any such tyranny to a man. These people, it is 
confessed from a platform in the very centre of the struggle for 
liberty, proclaimed with a naivete and unctuousness that they 
deliberately in India deprived the hundreds of millions of 
people of this very right ^of humanhood for which they are 
so proud for themselves, that they reduced the people 
of India from humanhood to beasts of burden, depriving 
them of every voice whatsoever in their own affairs, and that 
they deliberately chose to govern them as the worst despots — 
the foreign despots, for whom Macaulay has said, that "the 
heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger." And it is this 
yoke of the worst despotism they imposed upon India, with 
all its most horrible evils of exploitation and all the scourges of 
this world. A Briton would not be a slave, but he would make 
hundreds of millions of others his slaves ! — the greatest crime that 
any one nation can commit against another. And yet these 
Anglo-Indians are so callous to their own British instincts and 
character, that they proclaimed from the platform, with every 
complacency, that they had deliberately committed the un- 
humanising wrong, without feeling the least blush of shame, and 
to the disgrace and humiliation of their own nation, the British 
people, though the British people never desired such un-English 
unrighteousness towards the people of India ; on the contrary, 
they always desired and proclaimed, by the most solemn pledges 
and Acts of Parliament, that the Indians shall be British citizens, 
with all the rights and duties of British citizenship, exactly alike 
those which the British people themselves enjoy. Never was 
there a more condemnatory confession than in those speeches, 
that with the results of the terrible famine and plague they 
were bringing out more and more the bitter fruits of their 
unrighteous system in the administration of expenditure in 
the deaths of millions by famine and starvation of scores of 
millions. 

The other day an Anglo-Indian military officer, talking 
about the immigration of the persecuted Jews in this country, 
held forth with the greatest indignation why these wretched 
Jews should come to this country, and deprive our poor 
workingmen of their bread. Little did he think at the time 
that he himself was an immigrant forced upon the Indian 
people by a despotic rule, and was depriving them, not of the 
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bread of one person, but ()erhaps, of hundreds, or thousands^ 
of the poor workingmen of India. 

I felt thankful from the bottom of my heart to the Lord 
Mayor for that meeting. It brought out two things — a satis- 
factory assurance to the Indian people that the British people 
are feeling for their distress, and are willing to help; and a 
lesson to the British people which they ought to take to heart, 
and for which they should do their duty, that their servants 
have deliberately adopted an un-English and unrighteous course, 
and deprived hundreds of millions of human beings of the very 
thing which the British people value most above all things in 
the world — their own voice in their own affairs ; their highest 
glory above all other nationalities in the world. They call us 
fellow-citizens, and they must make their word a reality, instead 
of what it is at present, an untruth and a romance — simply a 
relationship of slaveholder and slave. 

I shall sum up my six representations by reading before the 
Commission a brief note of my propositions at the commence- 
ment of my examination, leaving the Commission to cross- 
examine me afterwards. I shall also lay before the Commission 
certain other papers bearing upon our enquiry. 



Yours truly, 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 



APPENDIX. 



[From the Times , October 5, 1896.] 



INDIAN AFFAIRS. 



Prince Ranjitsinhji and Mr. Chatterji. 

The head of English cricket for the year, and the head of the India 
Civil Service competition for the year are both Hindus. Mr. Chatterji's 
achievement is not less remarkable in the arena of intellectual athletics 
than is Prince Ranjitsinhji*s in the world of sport. Probably no career 
open to Englishmen exerts a more powerful attraction on the clever 
youth of our public schools and Universities than the India Civil 
Service, and the competition for its appointments has been elaborated 
into the most searching test that the wit of examiners can devise. The 
distinguished academic careers of many of the sixty-one gentlemen 
who follow Mr. Chatterji in the list show the class of rivals among 
whom he has won the first place. As Prince Ranjitsinhji is not only 
head of English cricket for 1896, but also head by performances of 
exceptional brilliancy, so Mr. Chatterji is facile princeps in the great 
intellectual struggle, with a long interval between himself and the next 
man. 

There is a certain fitness that these young Hindus should be repre* 
sentatives of the two ancient castes which from time immemorial ruled 
India. Prince Ranjitsinhji belongs to the Rajput, literally " Royal- 
born,*' or military caste that supplied the hereditary soldier families of 
Hindustan. Mr. Chatterji springs of what is regarded by his country- 
men as a more august lineage. With an unbroken and a verified 
descent from one of the five Brahmans who, according to the tradition 
which in India passes for history, brought sacred rites into the lower 
valleys of the Ganges from the north twelve hundred years ago, his 
family forms one of a close confederacy which has furnished, during 
ten centuries, the intellectual force in Bengal. Indians of the high 
descents to which Mr. Chatterji and Prince Ranjitsinhji belong have 
hitherto been infrequent visitors to England. Their caste-rules long 
stood in the way of their crossing " the black-water," and although 
this infraction of ancient custom may now be condoned by penance on 
their return, the great majority of Indians in Great Britain are still 
derived from races or classes holding a lower position in the Indian 
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social scale. The yOung hero of the cricket-field represents a stock 
whose one pursuit during ages has been the practice of the manly 
virtues and of war. The head of the India Civil Service examination 
represents a caste whose functions during an equal period have been 
the art of government and the acquisition of learning. Prince Ranjit- 
sinhji is a Rajput of Western India. Mr. Chatterji is a Brahman of 
its most easterly province, Bengal. 

The service which Prince Ranjitsinhji has performed for India is 
not that he has proved one of his race to be capable of the highest 
achievement in our national sport, but that he has made the fact known 
to the whole British people. The few Englishmen who know the 
Indians well, readily admit that the Rajputs are brave and athletic, 
and the Brahmans clever at learning. But to the masses of our 
countrymen who pay gate-money. Prince Ranjitsinhji's performances 
amount to a new discovery of India. It brings home to them the fact 
that among our fellow -subjects in Asia, those fellow-subjects whose 
very hundreds of millions turn tliem into numerical abstractions, there 
are men who can take the lead in the national sport which all English- 
men love and more or less understand. Prince Ranjitsinhji's victory 
has enabled the average Englishman to realise India, and has made 
him respect Indians to a degree that no other triumph could have 
secured. But it merely is the crest of the wave of a movement which 
has long been going on in India, and which is there producing striking 
results. That movement is from the old pursuits of the East to the 
new pursuits of the West. Half a century ago the standards of 
excellence in India remained little affected by modern influences. To 
become learned in the Veda was still the highest aim of a Brahman ; 
to ride about at the head of his little household guard was still the 
ambition of a Rajput chief. To take part in a public game of football 
would have been as far beneath the dignity of a Rajput prince as the 
study of anatomy would have been degrading to a Brahman. The 
recent successes of Prince Ranjitsinhji and Mr. Chatterji give emphasis 
in England to a change which has for some time been well understood 
in India — a change from the old pursuits of the high castes and from 
their old standards of excellence to the new pursuits and the new 
standards of excellence which Englishmen carry with them to what- 
ever country they go. At first it seemed that the change was a mere 
matter of imitation. But the change has long advanced beyond the 
imitative stage. Prince Ranjitsinhji's playing is distinguished above 
all things by its originality, verve, and personal resource. The long 
interval between Mr. Chatterji and the next man to him on the list 
indicates a not less remarkable capacity. 

Their successes do not stand alone. Among the most interesting 
features at the British Association this year was the paper on 
Electrical Waves by Professor J. C. Bose. This gentleman, an M.A. 
of Cambridge, Doctor of Science of London, and a graduate of the 
Calcutta University, had already won the attention of the scientific 
world by his strikingly original researches on the polarization of 
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the electric ray. His later papers on the Determination of the Indices 
of Electric Refraction and of the Wave- Length of Electric Radiation 
were published, with high tributes, by the Royal Society. Lord Kelvin 
declared himself ** literally filled with wonder and admiration for so 
much success in these difficult and novel experim^ntnl problems. "^ 
The originaUty of the achievement is enhanced by the act that Dr> 
Bose had to do the work in addition to his incessant duties as Professor 
of Physical Science in Calcutta and with apparatus any appliances 
which in this country would be deemed altogether inadequate. He 
had to construct for himself his instruments as he went along. The 
paper which was read before the British Association the other day 
" On a Complete Apparatus for the Study of the Properties of Electric 
Waves** forms the outcome of this two-fold line of labour — con- 
struction and research. Professor Bose is not only an example of the 
change from the old philosphical and a priori pursuits of learned 
Indians to the experimental science of the West, but he has alsa 
persuaded the Government to recognise that change. He has been 
deputed to visit the chief laboratories in Europe, with a view to 
forming a well-equipped laboratory in Calcutta for physical and 
electrical work. The position which Professor Bose has attained 
among British men of science, while himself still in the first energies of 
manhood, is as significant as the successes of Prince Ranjitsinhji and 
Mr. Chatterji in their widely diverse fields of effort. 

Perhaps an even more striking example of the new departure is to 
be found in the case of Lieutenant S. C. Biswas, who distinguished 
himself so honourably during the late insurrection in Brazil. As first 
lieutenant of an infantry regiment he was told off, on the night of the 
great bombardment, after the i:re had gone on for six hours, to seize 
or silence a battery. Advancing with his company he seems to have 
fallen into a sort of trap, and was called on to surrender on pain of 
instant destruction. ** Comrades," he shouted to his men, " you will see 
how a son of the sacred land of Hindustan can throw himself on those 
guns. Follow ! " Somehow he got in between the fire, the artillerymen 
were cut down, and the cannons captured. Such is the narrative as 
given by a Brazilian writer last March. Lieutenant Biswas, like Mr. 
Chatterji and Professor Bose, was a Bengali. Their successes, like 
that of Prince Ranjitsinhji, mean that in India the old order is giving 
place to the new, and that Indians seem likely to win high places for 
themselves in the new world of practical achievement, as their fathers 
held a high place, from Alexander the Great onwards, in the old 
world of abstract thought. 



A. Bonner, Printer, i & 2 Took's Court, Chancery Lane, London, E.G. 
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November 3rd, 1897. 



Dear Lord Welby, 

I now give my statement on the Admission 
of Natives to the Covenanted Civil Service in India, as 
promised by me at the meeting of the Commission on 21st 
July last, and request you to place it before the Commission. 
I shall send a copy to the members. 

If required, I shall give any further statement I can on 
any particular point that may require to be more elucidated. 
I shall be willing to be cross-examined if required. 

The first deliberate and practical action was taken by 
Parliament in the year 1833. 

All aspects of the whole question of all services were then 
fully discussed by eminent men ; and a Committee of the 
House made searching inquiry into the whole subject. 

I give below extracts from what was said on that occa- 
sion, and a definite conclusion was adopted. 

I am obliged to give some of the extracts at length, 
because it must be clearly seen on what statesmanlike and 
farseeing grounds this conclusion was arrived at. 

The italics all through are mine, except when I say that 
they are in the original. 

East India Company's Charter, 

Hansard, Vol. XIX, Third Series, p. 169. 

July 5th, 1833. 

The Marquis of Lansdown : " But he should be taking 
a very narrow view of this question, and one utterly in- 
adequate to the great importance of the subject, which 
involved in it the happiness or misery of 100,000,000 of 
human beings, were he not to call the attention of their 
lordships to the bearing which this question and to the influence 
■which this arrangement must exercise upon the future destinies of 
that vast mass of people. He was sure that their lordships 
ivould feel, as he indeed felt, that their only justification 
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before God and Providence for the great and unprecedented 
dominion which they exercised in India was in the happiness 
which they communicated to the subjects under their rule, 
and in proving to the world at large and to the inhabitants 
of Hindustan that the inheritance of Akbar (the wisest and 
most beneficent of Mahomedan princes) had not fallen into 
unworthy or degenerate hands. Hence it was important 
that when the dominion of India was transferred from the 
East India Company to the King's Government they should 
have the benefit of the experience of the most enlightened 
councillors, not only on the financial condition of our empire 
in the East but also on the character of its inhabitants. He 
stated confidently, after referring to the evidence given by 
persons eminently calculated to estimate what the character 
of the people of India was, that they must, as a first step to 
their improved social condition, be admitted to a larger share 
in the administration of their local affairs. On that point 
their lordships had the testimony of -a series of successful 
experiments and the evidence of the most unexceptionable 
witnesses who had gone at a mature period of their life and 
with much natural and acquired knowledge to visit the East. 
Among the crowd of witnesses which he could call to the 
improvable condition of the Hindu character he would select 
only two ; but those two were well calculated to form a 
correct judgment, and fortunately contemplated Indian 
society from very different points of view. Those two 
witnesses were Sir Thomas Monro and Bishop Heber. He 
could not conceive any two persons more eminently calcu- 
lated to form an accurate opinion upon human character, 
and particularly upon that of the Hindu tribes. They were 
both highly distinguished for talent and integrity, yet they 
were placed in situations from which they might have easily 
come to the formation of different opinions — one of them 
being conversant with the affairs of the East from his child- 
hood and familiarised by long habit with the working of the 
system, and the other being a refined Christian philosopher 
and scholar going out to the East late in life, and applying 
in India the knowledge which he had acquired here to form 
an estimate of the character of its inhabitants. He held in 
his hand the testimony of each of those able men, as 
extracted from their different published works, and with the 
permission of the House he would read a few words from 
both. Sir T. Monro, in speaking of the Hindu character, 
said: * Unless we suppose that they are inferior to us in 
natural talent, which there is no reason to believe, it is 
much more likely that they will be duly qualified for their 
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employments than Europeans for theirs — because the field 
of selection is so much greater in the one than in the other. 
We have a whole nation from which to make our choice of 
natives, but in order to make choice of Europeans we have 
only the small body of the Company's covenanted servants. 
No conceit more wild and absurd than this was ever 
engendered in the darkest ages; for what is in every age 
and every country the great stimulus to the pursuit of 
knowledge but the prospect of fame or wealth or power? 
Or what is even the use of great attainments if they are not 
to be devoted to their noblest purpose, the service of the 
community, by employing those who possess them according 
to their respective qualifications in the various duties of the 
public administration of the country ? Our books alone will 
do little or nothing ; dry simple literature will never improve 
the character of a nation. To produce this effect it must 
open the road to wealth and honour and public employment. 
Without the prospect of such reward no attainments in 
science will ever raise the character of a people.' That was 
the sound practical opinion of Sir T. Monro, founded on his 
experience acquired in every part of India, in every depart- 
ment of the public service. Bishop Heber, during his 
extensive journey of charity and religion through India, to 
which he fell at length a martyr, used these remarkable 
expressions : * Of the natural disposition of the Hindu I still 
see abundant reason to think highly, and Mr. Bayley and 
Mr. Melville both agreed with me that they are constitution- 
ally kind-hearted, industrious, sober, and peaceable ; at the 
same time that they show themselves on proper occasions 
a manly and courageous people.' • And again : * They are 
decidedly by nature a mild, pleasing, and intelligent race, 
sober, parsimonious, and, where an object is held out to 
them, most industrious and persevering.' Their lordships 
were therefore justified in coming to the same conclusion — 
a conclusion to which, indeed, they must come if they only 
considered the acts of this people in past ages — if they only 
looked at the monuments of gratitude and piety which they 
had erected to their benefactors and friends — for to India, if 
to any country, the observation of the poet applied : 

* Sunt hie etiam sua praemia laudi, 
Sunt lacrymae verum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.' 

But, however much civilisation had been obscured in those 
regions, whatever inroads foreign conquest and domestic 
superstition had made upon their moral habits, it was 
undeniable that they had still materials left for improving 
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and ameliorating their condition ; and their lordships would 
be remiss in the performance of the high duties which 
devolved upon them if they did not secure to the numerous 
natives of Hindustan the ample development of all their 
mental endowments and moral qualifications. It was a part 
of the new system which he had to propose to their lordships that 
to every office in India every native^ of whatsoever caste, sect, or 
religion, should by law be equally admissible, and he hoped that 
Government would seriously endeavour to give the fullest effect to 
this arrangement, which would be as beneficial to the people them- 
selves as it would be advantageous to the economical reforms which 
were now in progress in different parts of India,'' 

• • • • • 

{Page 174, July 5th, 1833.) — " And without being at all 
too sanguine as to the result of the following up those 
principles without calculating upon any extension of terri- 
tory through them, he was confident that the strength of the 
Government would be increased by the happiness of the people over 
whom it presided, and by the attachment of those nations to it'' 

Vol. XIX, Third Series, p. 191. 
July 5th, 1833. 

Lord feLLENBOROUGH : "He felt deeply interested in 
the prosperity of India, and when he was a Minister of the 
Crown, filling an office peculiarly connected with that 
country, he had always considered it his paramount duty to 
do all in his power to promote that prosperity. He was as 
anxious as any of his Majesty's Ministers could be to raise 
the moral character of the native population of India. He 
trusted that the time would eventually come, though he 
never expected to see it, when the natives of India could, 
with advantage to the country and with honour to them- 
selves, fill even the highest situations there. He looked 
forward to the arrival of such a period, though he considered 
it far distant from the present day ; and he proposed, by the 
reduction of taxation, which was the only way to benefit 
the lower classes in India, to elevate them ultimately in the 
scale of society, so as to fit them for admission to offices of 
power and trust. To attempt to precipitate the arrival of 
such a state of society as that he had been describing was 
the surest way to defeat the object in view. He never, 
however, looked forward to a period when all offices in India 
would be placed in the hands of natives. No man in his 
senses would propose to place the political and military 
power in India in the hands of the natives. 
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" The Marquess of Lansdowne observed that what the 
Government proposed was that all offices in India should be 
by law open to the natives of that country. 

" Lord EUenborough said such was precisely the pro- 
position of Government, but our very existence in India 
depended upon the exclusion of the natives from military 
and political power in that country. We were there in a 
situation not of our own seeking, in a situation from which 
we could not recede without producing bloodshed from one 
end of India to the other. We had won the empire of India 
by the sword, and we must preserve it by the same means, 
doing at the same time everything that was consistent with 
our existence there for the good of the people." 

Macaulay fully answers Lord EUenborough. 

Vol. XIX, Third Series, p. 533. 
July loth, 1833. 

Mr. Macaulay : " I have detained the House so long, 
Sir, that I will defer what I had to say in some parts of this 
measure — important parts, indeed, but far less important as 
I think than those to which I have adverted, till we are in 
Committee. There is, however, one part of the Bill on 
which,' after what has recently passed elsewhere, I feel 
myself irresistibly impelled to say a few words. / allude to 
that wise, that benevolent, that noble clause, which enacts that no 
Native of our Indian Empire shall, by reason of his colour, his 
descent, or his religion, be incapable of holding office. At the 
risk of being called by that nickname which is regarded as 
the most opprobrious of all nicknames by men of selfish 
hearts and contracted minds — at the risk of being called a 
philosopher — I must say that, to the last day of my life, I shall 
be proud of having been one of those who assisted in the framing 
of the Bill which contains that clause. We are told that the 
time can never come when the natives of India can be 
admitted to high civil and military office. We are told that 
this is the condition on which we hold our power. We are 
told that we are bound to confer on our subjects — every 
benefit which they are capable of enjoying ? — no — which it 
is in our power to confer on them ? — no — but which we can 
confer on them without hazard to our own domination. 
Against that proposition I solemnly protest as inconsistent alike 
with sound policy and sound morality. 

" I am far, very far, from wishing to proceed hastily in 
this most delicate matter. I feel that, for the good of India 
itself, the admission of Natives to high office must be 
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effected by slow degrees. But that, when the fulness of 
time is come, when the interest of India requires the change, 
we ought to refuse to make that change lest we should 
endanger our own power; — ^this is a doctrine which I cannot 
think of without indignation. Governments, like men, may 
buy existence too dear. ^Propter vitam vivendi perdere 
causas,^ is a despicable policy either in individuals or in states. 
In the present case, such a policy would be not only despicable, but 
absurd. The mere extent of empire is not necessarily an 
advantage. To many Governments it has been cumber- 
some ; to some it has been fatal. It will be allowed by 
every statesmen of our time, that the prosperity of a 
community is made up of the prosperity of those who 
compose the community, and that it is the most childish 
ambition to covet dominion which adds to no man's comfort or 
security. To the great trading nation, to the great manu- 
facturing nation, no progress which any portion of the 
human race can make in knowledge, in taste for the con- 
veniences of life, or in the wealth by which those con- 
veniences are produced, can be matter of indifference. It is 
scarcely possible to calculate the benefits which we might 
derive from the diffusion of European civilisation among the 
vast population of the East. It would be, on the most selfish 
view of the case, far better for us that the people of India were 
well governed and independent of us, than ill-governed and 
subject to us — ^that they were ruled by their own kings, but 
wearing our broad cloth, and working with our cutlery, than 
that they were performing their salaams to English 
collectors and English magistrates, but were too ignorant to 
value, or too poor to buy English manufactures. To trade 
with civilised men is infinitely more profitable than to 
govern savages. That would indeed, be a doting wisdom, 
which, in order that India might remain a dependency, would 
keep it an useless and costly dependency — which would keep a 
hundred millions of men from being our customers in order that 
they might continue to be our slaves. 

" It was, as Bernier tells us, the practice of the miserable 
tyrants, whom he found in India, when they dreaded the 
capacity and spirit of some distinguished subject, and yet 
could not venture to murder him, to administer to him a 
daily dose of the pousta, a preparation of opium, the effect 
of which was in a few months to destroy all the bodily and 
mental powers of the wretch who was drugged with it, and 
to turn him into an helpless idiot. That detestable artifice, 
more horrible than assassination itself, was worthy of those 
who employed it. It is no model for the English nation. We 
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shall never consent to administer the pousta to a whole community 
— to stupify and paralyse a great people, whom God has committed 
to our charge, for the wretched purpose of rendering them more 
amenable to our control. What is that power worth which is 
founded on vice, on ignorance, and on misery — ^which we 
can hold only by violating the most sacred duties which as 
governors we owe to the governed — which as a people 
blessed with far more than an ordinary measure of political 
liberty and of intellectual light — we owe to a race debased 
by three thousand years of despotism and priestcraft ? We 
are free, we are civilised, to little purpose, if we grudge to any 
portion of the human race an equal measure of freedom and 
civilisation. 

" Are we to keep the people of India ignorant in order 
that we may keep them submissive ? Or do we think that 
we can give them knowledge without awakening ambition ? 
Or do we mean to awaken ambition and to provide it 
with no legitimate vent ? Who will answer any of these 
questions in the affirmative? Yet one of them must be 
answered in the affirmative, by every person who maintains 
that we ought permanently to exclude the natives from high 
office. I have no fears. The path of duty is plain before us : 
and it is also the path of wisdom, of national prosperity, of 
national honour. 

" The destinies of our Indian empire are covered with 
thick darkness. It is difficult to form any conjecture as to 
the fate reserved for a state which resembles no other in 
history, and which forms by itself a separate class of political 
phenomena. The laws which regulate its growth and its 
decay are still unknown to us. It may be that the public 
mind of India may expand under our system till it has 
outgrown that system ; that by good government we may 
educate our subjects into a capacity for better government, 
that, having become instructed in European knowledge, 
they may, in some future age, demand European institutions. 
Whether such a day will ever come I know not. But never 
will I attempt to avert or to retard it. Whenever it comes, it 
will be the proudest day in English history. To have found a 
great people sunk in the lowest depths of slavery and super- 
stition, to have so ruled them as to have made them desirous 
and capable of all the privileges of citizens would indeed be a 
title to glory all our own. The sceptre may pass away from 
us. Unforeseen accidents may derange our most profound 
schemes of policy. Victory may be inconstant to our arms. 
But there are triumphs which are followed by no reverses. There 
is an empire exempt from all natural causes of decay. Those 
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triumphs are the pacific triumphs of reason over barbarism ; thai 
empire is the imperishable empire of our arts and our morals, our 
literature, and our law.'* 

Vol. XIX, Third Series, p. 536. 
July loth, 1833. 

Mr. Wynn : " In nothing, however, more unreservedly 
did he agree with the hon. member than in the sentiments 
which he so forcibly impressed on the House at the close of 
his speech. He had been convinced, ever since he was first 
connected with the affairs of India, that the only principle on 
which that empire could justly or wisely or advantageously be 
administered was that of admitting the natives to a participation 
in the government, and allowing them to hold every office the 
duties of which they were competent to discharge. That principle 
had been supported by the authority of Sir Thomas Monro, 
and of the ablest functionaries, in India, and been resisted 
with no small pertinacity and prejudice ! It had been urged 
that the natives were undeserving of trust, that no depend- 
ence could be placed on their integrity, whatever might be 
their talents and capacity, which no one disputed. Instances 
were adduced of their corruption and venality — but were they 
not the result of our conduct towards them I Duties of import- 
ance devolved upon them without any adequate remuneration 
either in rank or salary. There was no reward or promotion 
for fidelity; and why then complain of peculation and 
bribery. We made vices and then punished them ; we reduced 
men to slavery and then reproached them with the faults of slaves.** 

Vol. XJX, Third Series, p. 547. 
July loth, 1833. 

Mr. Charles Grant, in replying, said " he would advert 
very briefly to some of the suggestions which had been 
offered in the course of this debate. Before doing so, he 
must first embrace the opportunity of expressing not what 
he felt, for language could not express it, but of making an 
attempt to convey to the House his sympathy with it in its 
admiration of the speech of his hon. and learned friend the 
member for Leeds — a speech which, he would venture to 
assert, had never been exceeded within those walls for the 
development of statesmanlike policy and practical good 
sense. It exhibited all that was noble in oratory, all that 
was sublime, he had almost said, in poetry — all that was 
truly great, exalted, and virtuous in human nature. If the 
House at large felt a deep interest in this magnificent display 
it might judge of what were his emotions when he perceived 
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in the hands of his hon. friend the great principles he had 
propounded to the House, glowing with fresh colours and 
arrayed in all the beauty of truth. 

• • • • • 

" If one circumstance more than another could give him 
satisfaction it was that the main principle of this Bill had 
received the approbation of the House, and that the House 
was now legislating for India and the people of India on the 
great and just principle that in doing so the interests of the 
people of India should be principally consulted, and that all 
other interests of wealth, of commerce, and of revenue, 
should be as nothing compared with the paramount obliga- 
tion imposed upon the legislature of promoting the welfare 
and prosperity of that great empire which Providence had 
placed in our hands. 

. • • • • 

" Convinced as he was of the necessity of admitting 
Europeans to India, he would not consent to remove a single 
restriction on their admission unless it was consistent with 
the interests of the natives. Provide for their protection and 
then throw open wide the doors of those magnificent regions 
and admit British subjects there — not as aliens, not as 
culprits, but as friends. In spite of the differences between 
the two peoples, in spite of the difference of their religions, 
there was a sympathy which he was persuaded would unite 
them, and he looked forward with hope and eagerness to the 
rich harvest of blessings which he trusted would flow front the 
present measure." 

Page 624, July 12th, 1833. 

Mr. Wynn : "He could not subscribe to the perfection 
of the system that had hitherto prevailed in India; for he 
could not forget that the natives and half-castes were ex- 
cluded from all employment in situations where they could 
be more effective than Europeans and at a much smaller 
cost. The principle of employing those persons he considered to 
be essential to the good government of India, and he could not 
applaud that system which had been founded on a violation 
of that principle." 

Vol. XX, Third Series, p. 323, 
August 5th, 1833. 

Duke of Wellington : " Then with respect to the 
clause declaring the natives to be eligible to all situations^ 
Why was that declaration made in the face of a regulation 
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preventing its being carried into effect ? It was a mere 
deception. It might, to a considerable extent, be applicable 
in the capitals of the Presidencies ; but, in the interior, as 
appeared by the evidence of Mr. Elphinstone, and by that 
of every respectable authority, it was impracticable. He 
certainly thought that it was advisable to admit the Natives 
to certain inferior civil and other offices ; but the higher ones 
must as yet be closed against them, if our empire in India 
was to be maintained." 

After such exhaustive consideration from all political, 
imperial and social aspects, the following, " that wise, that 
benevolent, that noble clause," was deliberately enacted by 
the Parliament of this country, — worthy of the righteous- 
ness, justice and noble instincts of the British people in the 
true British spirit. 

3 and 4 William IV, cap, 85. 1833. 

" That no native of the said territories, nor any natural- 
born subject of his Majesty resident therein shall, by reason 
only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of 
them, be disabled from holding any place, office or employ- 
ment under the said Company." 

Ret. C — 5J376, 1879, p. 13. 

'' The Court of Directors interpreted this Act in an 
explaining despatch in the following words : — ' The Court 
conceive this section to mean that there shall be no governing 
caste in British India ; that whatever other tests of quali- 
fication may be adopted, distinction of race or religion shall 
not be of the number ; that no subject of the King, whether 
of Indian or British or mixed descent, shall be excluded 
from the posts usually conferred on uncovenanted servants 
in India, or from the Covenanted Service itself provided he be 
otherwise eligible.' " 

After this explanation by the Court of Directors, how 
did they behave ? 

During the twenty years of their Charter, to the year 
1853, they made the Act and their own explanation a com- 
plete dead letter. They did not at all take any steps to give 
the slightest opportunity to Indians for a single appointment 
to the Covenanted Civil Service, to which my statement 
chiefly refers ; though the British people and Parliament are 
no party to this unfaithfulness, and never meant that the 
Act should remain a sham and delusion. 
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Twenty years passed, and the revision of the Company's 
Charter again came before ParUament in 1853 ; and if any- 
thing was more insisted on and bewailed than another, it 
was the neglect of the authorities to give effect to the Act 
of 1833. The principles of 1833 were more emphatically 
insisted on. I would just give a few extracts from the 
speeches of some of the most eminent statesmen, in the 
debate on the Charter. 

Hansard, Vol. 120, p. 865. 
April 19th, 1852. 

Mr. GoLBEURN : " Sir Thomas Monro had said — There 
is one great question to which we should look in all our 
arrangements, namely, what is to be the final result of our 
government on the character of the people, and whether that 
character will be raised or lowered. Are we to be satisfied 
with merely securing our power and protecting the inhabi- 
tants, leaving them to sink gradually in character lower than 
at present, or are we to endeavour to raise their character ? 
It ought undoubtedly to be our aim to raise the minds of the 
Natives, and to take care that whenever our connection with 
India shall cease, it shall not appear that the only fruit of 
our dominion had been to leave the people more abject than 
when we found them. It would certainly be more desirable 
we should be expelled from the country altogether, than that 
our system of government should be such an abasement of a 
whole people.'' 

Hansard, Vol. 121, p. 496. 
May nth, 1852. 

Lord MoNTEAGLE, in presenting a petition to the House 
of Lords, said : '* But a clause recommended or supported 
as he believed by the high authority of Lord William 
Bentinck was made part of the last Charter Act of the 3rd 
and 4th William IV, and affirmed the principle of an oppo- 
site policy. It was to the following effect : . . . . 
Yet notwithstanding his authority, notwithstanding likewise 
the result of the experiment tried and the spirit of the clause 
he had cited, there had been a practical exclusion of them 
from all ' covenanted services,' as they were called, from the 
passing of the last Charter up to the present time." 

Hansard, Vol. 127, p. 1,184. 
June 3rd, 1853. 

Mr. Bright: " Another subject requiring close attention 
on the part of Parliament was the employment of the natives 
of India in the service of the Government. The right hon. 
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member for Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay), in proposing the 
India Bill of 1833 had dwelt on one of its clauses, which 
provided that neither colour nor caste nor religion nor place 
of birth should be a bar to the employment of persons by the 
Government ; whereas, as matter of fact, from that time to 
this no person in India had been so employed who might 
not have been equally employed before that clause was 
enacted ; and from the statement of the right hon. gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Control, that it was 
proposed to keep up the Covenanted Service system, it was 
clear that this most objectionable and most offensive state 
of things was to continue. Mr. Cameron, a gentleman 
thoroughly versed in the subject, as fourth Member of 
Council in India, President of the Indian Law Commission, 
and of the Council of Education for Bengal — ^what did he 
say on this point? He said: *The statute of 1833 made 
the natives of India eligible to all offices under the Company. 
But during the twenty years that have since elapsed not one 
of the natives has been appointed to any offices except such 
as they were eligible to before the statute.' " 

Hansard, Vol. 128, p. 759. 1853. 

Macaulay said : "In my opinion we shall not secure or 
prolong our dominion in India by attempting to exclude the 
natives of that country fi'om a share in its government " 
(Contemporary Review, June, 1883, p. 803). 

Hansard, Vol. 128, p. 986. 
June 30th, 1853. 

Mr. Rich : '* But if the case as to the native military 
was a strong one, it was much stronger as to civilians. It 
had been admitted that ninety-five per cent, of the adminis- 
tration of justice was discharged by native judges. Thus 
they had the work, the hard work ; but the places of honour 
and emolument were reserved for the Covenanted Service — 
the friends and relatives of the directors. Was it just that 
the whole work, the heat and labour of the day, should be 
borne by natives and all the prizes reserved for Europeans ? 
Was it politic to continue such a system ? They might turn 
up the whites of their eyes and exclaim at American persist- 
ence in slavery. There the hard work was done by the 
negro whilst the control and enjoyment of profit and power 
were for the American. Was ours different in India? 
What did Mill lay down? European control — native 
agency. And what was the translation of that ? White 
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power, black slavery. Was this just, or was it wise ? Mill 
said it was necessary in order to obtain respect from the 
natives. But he (Mr. Rich) had yet to learn that injustice 
was the parent of respect. Real respect grew out of common 
service, common emulation, and common rights impartially 
upheld. We must underpin our empire by such principles, 
or some fine morning it would crumble beneath our feet. 
So long as he had a voice in that House it should be raised 
in favour of admitting our native fellow-subjects in India 
to all places to which their abilities and conduct should 
entitle them to rise." 

Hansard, Vol. 129, p. 581. 
July 2ist, 1853. 

Mr. MoNCTON MiLNES : " Objectionable as he believed 
many parts of the Bill were, he considered this was the most 
objectionable portion, and from it very unhappy conse- 
quences might arise. When the natives of India heard it 
proclaimed that they had a right to enter the service of the 
Company, they would by their own intelligence and ability 
render themselves qualified for that service, if they only had 
the means of doing so. Then one of the two consequences 
would follow. They would either find their way into the 
service, or else the Company would have arrayed against 
them a spirit of discontent on the part of the whole people 
of India, the result of which it would be difficult to foresee. 
He did not see on what principles of justice, if they once 
admitted the principle of open competition, they could say 
to the natives of India they had not a perfect right to enter 
the service." 

Hansard, Vol. 129, p. 665. 
July 22nd, 1853. 

Mr. J. G. Phillimore quotes Lord William Bentinck : 
*' The bane of our system is not solely that the Civil Adminis- 
tration is entirely in the hands of foreigners, but the holders 
of this monopoly, the patrons of these foreign agents, are 
those who exercise its directing power at home; that this 
directing power is exclusively paid by patronage, and that 
the value of the patronage depends exactly upon the degree 
in which all the honours and emoluments of the State are 
engrossed by their clients to the exclusion of the natives. 
There exists in consequence, on the part of the Home 
Authorities, an interest in the Administration precisely 
similar to what formerly prevailed as to commerce, and 
directly opposed to the welfare of India.^- 
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Though open competition was introduced, the monopoly 
of the Europeans and the injustice and injury to the Indians 
was allowed to continue by refusing to the Indians simul- 
taneous examinations in India as the only method of justice 
to them, as will be seen further on. 

Mr. Rich and Lord Stanley (the late Lord Derby) then 
emphatically put their fingers upon this black plague-spot in 
the system of British rule. 

Hansard, Vol. 129, p. 682. 
July 22nd, 1853. 

Mr. Rich raised the question whether or not the natives 
were to be admitted to the Company's Covenanted Service, 
He said : " As regarded employment in the public service, 
the natives were placed in a worse position by the present 
Bill than they were before. The intention of the Act of 
1833 was to open the services to the natives ; and surely 
now, when our Indian Empire was more secure than it was 
at that time, it was not wise to deviate from such a line of 
policy. His object was that all offices in India should be 
effectively opened to natives, and therefore he would not 
require them to come over to this country for examination, 
as such a condition would necessarily entail on natives of 
India great expense, expose them to the risk of losing caste, 
and thereby operate as a bar against their obtaining the 
advantages held out to all other of her Majesty's subjects. 
The course of education through which the youth of India at 
present went at the established colleges in that country 
afforded the most satisfactory proof of their efficiency for 
discharging the duties of office 

" This was not just or wise, and would infallibly lead to a 
most dangerous agitation, by which in a few years that 
which would now be accepted as a boon would be wrested from the 
Legislature as a right. They had opened the commerce of 
India in spite of the croakers of the day. Let them now open 
the posts of government to the natives, and they would have a more 
happy and contented people,'* 

Hansard, Vol. 129, p. 684. 
July 22nd, 1853. 

Lord Stanley : " He could not refrain from expressing 
his conviction that, in refusing to carry on examinations in 
India as well as in England — a thing that was easily practic- 
able — the Government were, in fact, negativing that which 
they declared to be one of the principal objects of their Bill, 
and confining the Civil Service, as heretofore, to English- 
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men. That result was unjust, and he believed it would he most 
pernicious,'' 

m 

Hansard, Vol. 129, p. 784. 
July 25th, 1853. 

Lord Stanley : ** Let them suppose, for instance, that 
instead of holding those examinations here in London, that 
they were to be held in Calcutta. Well, how many English- 
men would go out there — or how many would send out 
their sons, perhaps to spend two or three years in the country 
on the chance of obtaining an appointment ! Nevertheless, 
that was exactly the course proposed to be adopted towards the 
natives of India,'' 

Hansard, Vol. 129, p. 778. 
July 25th, 1853. 

Mr. Bright said : " That the motion now before the 
Committee involved the question which had been raised 
before during these discussions, but which had never been 
fairly met by the President of the Board of Control, namely, 
whether the clause in the Act of 1833, which had been so 
often alluded to, had not up to this time been altogether a 
nullity. If any doubt had been entertained with respect to 
the object of that clause, it would be removed by reference 
to the answers given by the then President of the Board of 
Control to the hon. member for Montrose and to the speech 
of the right hon. gentleman the present member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Macaulay), in both of which it was distinctly 
declared that the object was to break down the barriers 
which were supposed to exist to the admission of the 
natives as well as Europeans to high offices in India. And 
yet there was the best authority for saying that nothing what- 
ever had been done in consequence of that clause. He 
(Mr. Bright) did not know of a single case where a Native of 
India had been admitted to any office since that time, more 
distinguished or more highly paid than he would have beea 
competent to fill had that clause been not passed." 

Hansard, Vol. 129, p. 787. 
July 25th, 1853. 

Mr. MoNCTON MiLNES said : " He thought the Bill was 
highly objectionable in this respect that while it pretended 
to lay down the generous principle that no condition of 
colour, creed or caste was to be regarded as a disqualifica- 
tion for office, it hampered the principle with such regula- 
tions and modifications as would render it all but impossible 
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for the natives to avail themselves of it. The Bill in this 
respect was a delusion and would prove a source of chronic 
and permanent discontent to the people of India." 

Hansard, Vol. 129, p. 788. 
July 25th, 1853. 

Mr. J. G. Phillimore said : "He also feared that the 
Bill would prove delusive, and that although it professed to 
do justice to the natives the spirit of monopoly would still 
blight the hopes and break the spirits of the Indian people. 
While such a state of things continued India would be attached 
to this country by no bond of affection, but would be retained 
by the power of the army and the terror of the sword. He 
implored of the Committee not to allow such an empire to be 
governed in the miserable spirit of monopoly and exclusion J" 

Will the present statesmen ever learn this truth ? Is it 
a wonder that the British people are losing the affections of 
the Indian people ? 

Hansard, Vol. 129, p. 1,335. 
August 5th, 1853. 

Earl Granville : " I, for one, speaking individually, 
have never felt the slightest alarm at natives, well-qualified 
and fitted for public employments, being employed in any 
branch of the public service of India, ^^ 

Thus began the second chapter of this melancholy history 
with the continuation of the same spirit of selfishness which 
had characterised the previous twenty years, with the clear 
knowledge of the gross injustice to the Indians by not 
allowing them the same facility as was allowed to English 
youths, by simultaneous examinations in India and England. 
This injustice continued till the second chapter ended in the 
Mutiny of 1857, and the rule passed from the Company to 
the Crown. 

The third chapter from that time began again with the 
revival of great hopes — that, however unfortunate and 
deplorable the Mutiny was, one great good sprang from that 
evil. The conscience of the British people was awakened 
to all previous injustice and dishonour brought upon them 
by their servants, and to a sense of their own duty. A new 
era opened, brighter, far brighter, than even that of the Act 
of 1833. 

Not only was the Act of 1833 allowed to continue a 
living reality, at least in word, but in directing the mode of 
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future services the Act of 1858 left it comprehensively open 
to adopt any plan demanded by justice. It did not indicate 
in the slightest degree prevention or exclusion of Indians 
from any service or from simultaneous examinations in India 
and England, or of any mode of admission of Indians into 
the Covenanted Civil Service, or of doing equal justice to 
all her Majesty's natural-born subjects. I shall show further 
on the interpretation by the Civil Service Commissioners 
themselves. 

The sections of the Act of 1858 are as follows : — 

I. — 21-22 Vic, Cap. 106, " An Act for the better Govern- 
ment of India (2nd August, 1858). Section 32 provides that: 

" With all convenient speed after the passing of this Act, 
regulations shall be made by the Secretary of State in 
Council, with the advice and assistance of the Com- 
missioners for the time being acting in execution of Her 
Majesty's Order in Council of Twenty-first May, One 
thousand, eight hundred, and fifty-five, ' for regulating the 
admission of persons to the Civil Service of the Crown,' for 
admitting all persons being natural-born subjects of her 
Majesty (and of such age and qualification as may be 
prescribed in this behalf) who may be desirous of becoming 
candidates for appointment to the Civil Services of India to 
be examined as candidates accordingly, and for prescribing 
the branches of knowledge in which such candidates shall be 
examined, and generally for regulating and conducting such 
examinations under the superintendence of the said last- 
mentioned Commissioners, or of the persons for the time 
being intrusted with the carrying out of such regulations as 
may be from time to time established by her Majesty for 
examination, certificate, or other test of fitness in relation to 
appointments to junior situations in the Civil Services of the 
Crown, and the candidates who may be certified by the said 
Commissioners or other persons as aforesaid to be entitled 
under such regulations shall be recommended for appoint- 
ment according to the order of their proficiency as shown by 
such examinations, and such persons only as shall have been 
so certified as aforesaid shall be appointed or admitted to 
the Civil Services of India by the Secretary of State in 
Council : Provided always, that all regulations to be made 
by the said Secretary of State in Council under this Act 
shall be laid before Parliament within fourteen days after the 
making thereof, if Parliament be sitting, and, if Parliament 
be not sitting, then within fourteen days after the next 
meeting thereof." 
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2. — The same Act, Cap. io6, Sect. 34, provides : — 

" With all convenient speed after the commencement of 
this Act, regulations shall be made for admitting any persons 
being natural-born subjects of Her Majesty (and of such age and 
qualifications as may be prescribed in this behalf) who may 
be desirous of becoming candidates for cadetships in the 
Engineers and in the Artillery, to be examined as candidates 
accordingly, and for prescribing the branches of knowledge 
in which such candidates shall be examined, and generally 
for regulating and conducting such examinations." 

Though this Section does not impose any disability on 
an Indian — for it provides for " any persons being natural- 
born subjects of Her Majesty " — yet an Indian is totally 
excluded from such examination. As I have already placed 
before the Commission my correspondence with the War 
Office, I need not say more. 

3. — Sections 35 and 36 provide : — 

" Not less than one-tenth of the whole number of persons 
to be recommended in any year for military cadetships 
(other than cadetships in the Engineers and Artillery) shall 
be selected according to such regulations as the Secretary of 
State in Council may from time to time make in this beh^f 
from among the sons of persons who have served in India in 
the military or civil services of her Majesty, or of the East 
India Company." 

" Except as aforesaid, all persons to be recommended for 
military cadetships shall be nominated by the Secretary of 
State and Members of Council, so that out of seventeen 
nominations the Secretary of State shall have two and each 
Member of Council shall have one ; but no person so 
nominated shall be recommended unless the nomination be 
approved of by the Secretary of State in Council." 

In these sections also there is no exclusion of Indians. 

But the Sovereign and the people did not rest even by 
such comprehensive enactment by Parliament. They 
explicitly emphasised and removed any possible doubt with 
regard to the free and equal treatment of all her Majesty's 
natural-born subjects without any distinction of race, colour, 
or creed. 

Thus, on the ist November, 1858, followed the great and 
glorious Proclamation by the Sovereign on behalf of the 
British people: our complete *' great charter" of our 
national and political rights of British citizenship and of 
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perfect equality in all the services of the Sovereign — a 
proclamation the like of which had never been proclaimed 
in the history of the world under similar circumstances. 
Here are the special clauses of that Proclamation : 

" We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all 
our other subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil." 

" And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they 
may be qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, 
duly to discharge." 

" In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment 
our security, and in their gratitude our best reward. And may 
the God of all Power grant to us, and to those in authority under 
us, strength to carry out these our wishes for the good of our 
people.'' 

Such was the noblest Proclamation of 1858. What more 
could we ask, and what bonds of gratitude and affection, 
and what vast benefits to both countries, were expected to 
tie us to the connection with Britain by a loyal and honour- 
able fulfilment of it ? 

Yes, I was in Bombay when this glad — I may almost 
say divine — message to India was proclaimed there to a 
surging crowd. What rejoicings, what fireworks, illumina- 
tions, and the roar of cannon ! What joy ran through the 
length and breadth of India, of a second and firm emancipa- 
tion, of a new British political life, forgetting and forgiving 
all the past evil and hoping for a better future ! What were 
the feelings of the people ! How deep loyalty and faith in 
Britain was rekindled ! It was said over and over again : 
Let this Proclamation be faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfilled, and England may rest secure and in strength upon 
the gratitude and contentment of the people — as the Procla- 
mation had closed its last words of prayer. 

Now, when I look back to-day to that day of joy, how I 
feel how all this was doomed to disappointment, with the 
addition of some even worse features, of dishonour, injustice, 
and selfishness. However, I must proceed with the sad 
tale. 

Not long after her Majesty's Proclamation of 1858, a 
Committee was appointed by the Secretary of State for 
India of the following members of his own Council : Sir J, 
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P. Willoughby, Mr. Mangles, Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Mac- 
naghten, and Sir Erskine Perry — all Anglo-Indians. This 
Committee made its report on 20th January, i860, from 
which I give the following extracts on the subject of the 
pledge of the Act of 1833 : — 

"2. We are in the first place unanimously of opinion that 
it is not only just, but expedient, that the natives of India 
shall be employed in the administration of India to as large 
an extent as possible consistently with the maintenance of 
British supremacy, and have considered whether any in- 
creased facilities can be given in this direction. 

" 3. It is true that, even at present, no positive disquali- 
fication exists. By Act 3 and 4 Wm. IV, cap. 85, sec. 87^ 
it is enacted * that no native of the said territories nor any 
natural-born subject of his Majesty resident therein shall^ 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour,, 
or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, 
or employment under the said Company.' It is obvious, 
therefore, that when the competitive system was adopted, 
it could not have been intended to exclude natives of India 
from the Civil Service of India. 

** 4. Practically, however, they are excluded. The law 
declares them eligible, but the difficulties opposed to a 
native leaving India and residing in England for a time, 
are so great, that, as a general rule, it is almost impossible 
for a native successfully to compete at the periodical 
examinations held in England. Were this inequality removed, 
we should no longer be exposed to the eharge of keeping promise ta 
the ear and breaking it to the hope, 

"5. Two modes have been suggested by which the 
object in view might be attained. The first is, by alloting a 
certain portion of the total number of appointments declared 
in each year to be competed for in India by natives, and by 
all other natural-born subjects of her Majesty resident in 
India. The second is, to hold simultaneously two examina- 
tions, one in England and one in India, both being, as far as 
practicable, identical in their nature, and those who compete 
in both countries being finally classified in one list according- 
to merit, by the Civil Service Commissioners. The Com- 
mittee have no hesitation in giving the preference to the second 
scheme, as being the fairest, and the most in accordance with 
the principles of a general competition for a common object. 

** 6. In order to aid them in carrying out a scheme of 
this nature, the Committee have consulted the Civil Service 
Commission, and, through the favour of Sir Edward Ryan, 
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they have obtained a very able paper, in which the advanta- 
ges and disadvantages of either plan are fully and lucidly dis- 
cussed. They would solicit your careful consideration of this 
document, and will only, in conclusion, add that, in the 
event of either of the plans being adopted, it will be requisite 
to provide for the second examination of successful com- 
petitors in India, as nearly as possible resembling that now 
required in England. The Civil Service Commissioners do 
not anticipate much difficulty in arranging for this. The 
Committee, however, are decidedly of opinion that the 
examination papers on which the competition is to proceed 
in India and England should be identical ; but they think, 
in justice to the natives, that three colloquial Oriental 
languages should be added to the three modern European 
languages, so as to give the candidates the opportunity of 
selection." 

I asked the India Office to give me a copy of the "very 
able paper " of the Civil Service Commission above referred 
to. The India Office refused to give it to me. I was 
allowed to see it in the India Office, and I then asked to be 
allowed to take a copy of it myself there and then. This 
even was refused to me. I ask this Commission that this 
Report be obtained and be added here. 

The above forms a part of the Report, the other part 
being a consideration of the advantages and disadvantages 
of an " exclusive " Covenanted Civil Service. With this 
latter part I have nothing to do here. The first part quoted 
above about the admission of natives into the Covenanted 
Civil Service was never as far as I know published. 

It is a significant fact that the Report of the public 
Service Commission on the two subjects of the so-called • 
** Statutory " Service and simultaneous examinations being 
in accordance with (what I believe and will show further 
on) the determined foregone conclusions of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State, was published and is 
being repeatedly used by Government in favour of their own 
proceedings, while the Report of i860 of the Committee of 
five Members of Council of the Secretary of State for India, 
was not only never published by Government as far as I 
know, but even suppressed in the Return made in 1879 on 
** Civil Service " (Return [C. 2376] 1879). Even the Public 
Service Commission has not given, I think, the Report of 
i860. 

No action was taken on this part of the Report of i860. 
This Report was made thirty-seven years ago, and even so 
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early as then it was considered, and strongly recommended, 
that simultaneous examinations was the only way of re- 
deeming the honour of England and of doing justice to 
India. The report was suppressed and put aside, as it did 
not suit the views of the Secretary of State for India, who 
himself had appointed the Committee. 

Thus the new stage of the Proclamation of 1858, with 
all the hopes and joy it had inspired, began so early as i860 
to be a grievous disappointment and a dead letter, just as 
dead as the Act of 1833. 

The next stage in this sad story is again a revival of 
hope and joy in a small instalment of justice by a partial 
fulfilment of all the pledges of 1833 and 1858. This was 
a bright spot in the dark history of this question, and the 
name of Sir Stafford Northcote will never be effaced from 
our hearts. 

Sad to say, it was to be again darkened with a dis- 
appointment of a worse character than ever before. On 
August 13th, 1867, the East India Association considered 
the following memorial proposed by me, and adopted it, for 
submission to Sir Stafford Northcote (Lord Iddesleigh), the 
then Secretary of State for India : 

/ 

" We, the members of the East India Association, beg 
respectfully to submit that the time has come when it is 
desirable to admit the natives of India to a larger share in 
the administration of India than hitherto. 

** To you. Sir, it is quite unnecessary to point out the 
justice, necessity, and importance of this step, as in the 
debate in Parliament, on May 24th last, you have pointed 
out this so emphatically and clearly that it is enough for us 
to quote your own noble and statesmanlike sentiments. You 
said : * Nothing could be more wonderful than our empire 
in India ; but we ought to consider on what conditions we 
hold it and how our predecessors held it. The greatness of 
the Mogul Empire depended upon the liberal policy that 
was pursued by men like Akbar, availing themselves of 
Hindu talent and assistance and identifying themselves as 
far as possible with the people of the country. He thought 
that they ought to take a lesson from such a circumstance, 
and if they were to do their duty towards India they could 
only discharge that duty by obtaining the assistance and 
counsel of all who were great and good in that country. It 
would be absurd in them to say that there was not a large 
fund of statesmanship and ability in the Indian character ' 
(Times of May 25th, 1867). 
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"With these friendly and just sentiments towards the 
people of India we fully concur, and therefore instead of 
trespassing any more upon your time, we beg to lay before 
you our views as to the best mode of accomplishing the 
object. 

** We think that the competitive examination for a 
portion of the appointments to the Indian Civil Service 
should be held in India, under such rules and arrange- 
ments as you may think proper. What portion of the 
appointments should be thus competed for in India we 
cannot do better than leave to your own judgment. After 
the selection is made in India, by the first examination, we 
think it essential that the selected candidates be required to 
come to England to pass their further examinations with the 
selected candidates of this country. 

" In the same spirit, and with kindred objects in view 
for the general good of India, we would ask you to extend 
your kind encouragement to native youths of promise and 
ability to come to England for the completion of their 
education. We believe that if scholarships tenable for five 
years in this country were to be annually awarded by 
competitive examination in India to native candidates 
between the ages of fifteen and seventeen some would 
compete successfully in England for the Indian Civil 
Service, while others would return in various professions to 
India, and where by degrees they would form an enlightened 
and unprejudiced class, exercising a great and beneficial 
influence on native society, and constituting a link between 
he masses of the people and their English rulers.* 

" In laying before you this memorial we feel assured, and 
we trust that you will also agree with us, that this measure, 
which has now become necessary by the advancement of 
education in India, will promote and strengthen the loyalty 
of the natives of India to the British rule, while it will also 
be a satisfaction to the British people to have thus by one 
more instance practically proved its desire to advance the 
condition of their Indian fellow-subjects, and to act justly 
by them. 

" We need not point out to you, Sir, how great an 
encouragement these examinations in India will be to educa- 
tion. The great prizes of the appointment will naturally 
increase vastly the desire for education among the people." 

A deputation waited on Sir Stafford Northcote on 21st 

* This clause was an addition proposed by Sir Herbert Edwards. 
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August, 1867, to present the petition. In the course of the 
conversation, Colonel Sykes explained the objects ; and 
after some further conversation Sir Stafford Northcote said : 

** He had the question under consideration, and had 
conversed with Sir Herbert Edwards and others on it, and 
Sir Herbert had furnished him with a paper on it. Two 
plans were suggested — the one proposed that appointments 
should be assigned for competition in India, the other that 
scholarships should be given to enable natives to come to 
finish their education in England. The first would mani- 
festly be the most convenient for the natives themselves ; 
but it was urged in favour of the second that it would secure 
a more enterprising class than the first — men with more 
backbone — and he admitted the force of that. Moreover, 
he quite saw the advantage to India of a more efficient class 
which had had an English training. He took a very great 
interest in the matter, and was inclined to approve both 
proposals. He was corresponding with Sir J. Lawrence 
and the Indian Government on the subject " {Journal of the 
East India Association, Vol. I, pp. 126-7). 

In 1868 Sir Stafford Northcote, in paragraph 3 of his 
despatch. Revenue No. 10, of 8th of February, 1868, said as 
below : — 

" This is a step in the right direction, of which I 
cordially approve, but it appears to me that there is room 
for carrying out the principle to a considerable extent 
in the regulation provinces also. The Legislature has 
determined that the more important and responsible 
appointments in those provinces shall be administered 
exclusively by those who are now admitted to the public 
service solely by competition ; but there is a large class of 
appointments in the regulation as well as in the non-regula- 
tion provinces, some of them scarcely less honourable and 
lucrative than those reserved by law for the Covenanted 
Civil Service, to which natives of India have certainly a 
preferential claim, but which, as you seem to admit, have up 
to this time been too exclusively conferred upon Europeans. 
These persons, however competent, not having entered the service 
by the prescribed channel, can have no claim upon the patronage of 
the Government, none, at least, that ought to be allowed to over- 
ride the inherent rights of the natives of the country; and 
therefore, while all due consideration should be shown to well- 
deserving incumbents, both as regards their present position and 
their promotion, there can be no valid reason why the class of 
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appointments which they now hold should not be filled^ in future, 
^ natives of ability and high character. ^^ 

I only note this here as what Sir Stafford Northcote had 
prescribed and instructed the Government of India for the 
uncovenanted services, but which instructions have also 
been made a dead letter as usual — I do not in this statement 
discuss this branch of the subject, viz., the uncovenanted 
service, except for some short reference to some subsequent 
grievous events. I content myself with an expression of the 
Duke of Argyll on what Sir Erskine Perry describes in his 
** Memorandum " addressed to Lord Salisbury on gth 
December, 1876, as "the vicious practice, supposed to be 
rapidly growing up in India, of appointing Englishmen to 
all the well paid uncovenanted offices." The Duke of 
Argyll in his despatch (loth March, 1870, Financial) said, 
** The principle which her Majesty's Government steadily 
kept in view throughout the discussion on these furlough 
rules is, that the uncovenanted Service should be principally 
reserved for the natives of the country, and that superior 
appointments, which require English training and experience, 
should be made as heretofore in England. And they look 
with great disfavour on the system which appears to be 
growing up in India of appointing Englishmen in India to 
situations that ought only as a rule to be filled by civilians 
by open competition." 

All such instructions, as usual, are thwarted by what 
Lord Lytton calls ** subterfuges" and great ingenuity. 

While Sir Stafford Northcote was considering, maturings 
and preparing to bring into action the petition of the East 
India Association, Mr. Fawcett raised the subject in the 
House of Commons. Referring to simultaneous examina- 
tions for the Covenanted Service, he said : 

Hansard, Vol. 191, pp. 1,839-40. 
May 8th, 1868. 

** There would be no difficulty in carrying out this plan,. 
.... His proposal was that there should be examinations 
at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, that there should be the 
same papers and the same tests as in London, and the 
successful candidates, whether English or native, should 
spend two years in this country. To this he had reason to 
believe, from memorials he had received from Calcutta and 
Bombay, the natives would not object, though they naturally 
objected to coming over to England in the first instance 
without any guarantee of success All they asked 
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for was to be subjected to precisely the same trial as the 

English With reference to their alleged inferiority 

of character he had asked what would be the effect on 
English character if we, having been subjected, were 
debarred from all but the meanest offices of the State. Our 
civilisation and our literature would be destroyed. Nothing 
would save us from debasement. It was an indisputable 
fact that many natives competent to govern a Province were 
fulfilling the humblest duties at salaries less than was re- 
ceived by the youngest member of the Indian Civil Service. 
Lord Metcalf had well said that the bane of our system was 
that the advantages were reaped by one class and the work 

was done by another Sir Bartle Frere, in one of his 

despatches, said he had been much struck with the fact 
that the ablest exponents of English policy and our best 
coadjutors in adapting that policy to the wants of the 
various nations occupying Indian soil were to be found 
among the natives who had received a high-class English 
education. 

Hansard, Vol. 191, p. 1843. 
May 8th, 1868. 

Mr. Fawcett moved, " That this House whilst cordially 
approving of the system of open competition for appoint- 
ments in the East India Civil Service, is of opinion that the 
people of India have not a fair chance of competing for 
these appointments, as long as the examinations are held 
nowhere but in London ; this House would therefore deem 
it desirable that simultaneously with the examination in 
London, the same examination should be held in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras." I may here remark that at this 
time and till 1876 the Report of the five Councillors of the 
India Office of i860, which I have given before, was not 
known to anybody outside, and Mr. Fawcett could not have 
known anything about it. 

In the same speech from which a passage is extracted in 
the Memorial of the East India Association, Sir Stafford 
Northcote has said, " The English Government must 
necessarily labour under great disadvantages, and we should 
endeavour as far as possible to develop the system of native 
government, to bring out native talent and statesmanship, 
and to enlist in the cause of government all that was great 
and good in them." 

The outcome of the petition of the East India Associa- 
tion, Mr. Fawcett's motion, and Sir Stafford Northcote's 
favourable reception of the petition, was that Sir Stafford 
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Northcote introduced a clause in his Bill entitled " the 
Governor-General of India Bill " to grant the first prayer of 
the petition ; and the Governor- General, Lord Lawrence, 
published a Resolution on 30th June, 1868, to grant the 
second prayer of the Memorial, and some scholarships were 
actually commenced to be given. But by a strange fatality 
that pursues everything in the interests of the Indians, the 
scholarships were soon abolished. 

I do not enter into any details of this incident, as it 
affects only in an indirect manner and to a very small extent 
the question I am considering, viz., the admission of Indians 
in the Covenanted Civil Service. 

I revert to the clause introduced by Sir Stafford North- 
cote in 1868. As this clause will come further on in the 
course of correspondence, I do not repeat it here. 

This clause was subsequently passed in 1870, under the 
Duke of Argyll as Secretary of State, who communicated it 
to the Government of India by a despatch of 31st March, 
1870. The Government of India being dilatory, as it is 
generally the misfortune of Indian interests, the Duke of 
Argyll in his despatch of i8th April, 1872, reminded the 
Government of India about the rules required by the Act, as 
follows : 

" Referring to the 6th section of the 33rd Victoria, cap. 
3, I desire to be informed whether your Excellency in 
Council has prescribed the rules which that Act contem- 
plates for the regulation of the admission of natives to 
appointments in the Covenanted Civil Service who have not 
been admitted to that service in accordance with the 
provisions of the 32nd section of the 21st and 22nd Victoria, 
cap. 106." 

The dilatoriness of the Government of India continuing, 
the Duke of Argyll again reminded the Governor - General 
of India in a despatch of 22nd October, 1872 : 

" I have not received any subsequent communication 
from your Excellency's Government on the subject, and 
therefore conclude that nothing has been done, although I 
addressed your Government on the subject on i8th April 
last." 

These two reminders were not known to the public until 
a Return was made in 1879 [C — 2,376] . 

Three years passed after the enactment of the clause, 
and the public not knowing of anything having been done. 
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the East India Association felt it necessary to complain to 
the Duke of Argyll on the subject. 

The following is the correspondence between the East 
India Association and Mr. Grant Duff in 1873, giving His 
Grace's speech, and a brief account of the events from 1867 
to 1873 : 

*' East India Association, 
" 20, Great George Street, Westminster, London. 

" September, 1873. 

** To M. E. Grant Duff, Esq., M.P., 

" Under Secretary of State for India, India Office. 

** Sir, — By the direction of the Council of the East India 
Association, I have to request you to submit this letter for 
the kind consideration of his Grace the Secretary of State 
for India. 

** On the 2ist August, 1867, this Association applied to 
Sir Stafford Northcote, the then Secretary of State for India, 
asking that the competitive examination for a portion of the 
appointments to the Indian Civil Service should be held in 
India, under such rules and arrangements as he might think 
proper, and expressing an opinion that, after the selection 
had been made in India by the first examination, it was 
essential that the selected candidates should be required to 
come to England to pass their further examinations with the 
selected candidates for this country. 

** Sir Stafford Northcote soon after introduced a clause 
in the Bill he submitted to Parliament, entitled 'The 
Governor- General of India Bill.' 

" The enactment of this Bill continued in abeyance, 
until, under the auspices of his Grace the present Secretary 
of State, it became law on the 25th March, 1870, as * East 
India (Laws and Regulations) Act.' Moving the second 
reading of the Bill on the nth March, 1869, his Grace, in 
commenting upon clause 6, in a candid and generous manner 
made an unreserved acknowledgment of past failures of 
promises, non-fulfilment of duty, and held out hopes of the 
future complete fulfilment to an adequate extent, as follows : 

" * I now come to a clause — the 6th — which is one of 
very great importance involving some modification in our 
practice, and in the principles of our legislation as regards 
the Civil Service in India. Its object is to set free the hands 
of the Governor-General, under such restrictions and regula- 
tions as may be agreed to by the Government at home, to 
select, for the Covenanted Service of India, natives of that country. 
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although they may not have gone through the competitive 
examination in this country. It may be asked how far 
this provision is consistent with the measures adopted by 
Pariiament for securing efficiency in that service ; but there 
is a previous and, in my opinion, a much more important 
question which I trust will be considered — how far this 
provision is essential to enable us to perform our duties and 
fulfil our pledges and professions towards ^he people of 
India? .... 

'* * With regard, however, to the employment of natives in 
the government of their country in the Covenanted Service 
formerly of the Company, and now of the Crown, I must 
say that we have not fulfilled our duty, or the promises and 
engagements which we have made. 

" * In the Act of 1833 this declaration was solemnly put 
forth by the Parliament of England : " And be it enacted 
that no native of the said territories, nor any natural-born 
subject of his Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only 
of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of 
them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employ- 
ment under the said Company." 

** * Now, I well remember that in the debates in this 

House in 1853, when the renewal of the charter was under 

the consideration of Lord Aberdeen's Government, my late 

noble friend Lord Monteagle complained, and I think with 

great force, that, while professing to open every office of 

profit and employment under the Company or the Crown to 

the natives of India, we practically excluded them by laying 

down regulations as to fitness which we knew natives could 

never fulfil. If the only door of admission to the Civil 

Service of India is a competitive examination carried on in 

London, what chance or what possibility is there of natives 

of India acquiring that fair share in the administration of 

their own country which their education and abilities would 

enable them to fulfil, and therefore entitle them to possess ? 

I have always felt that the regulations laid down for the 

competitive examination rendered nugatory the declaration 

of the Act of 1833 ; and so strongly has this been felt of late 

years by the Government of India that various suggestions 

have been made to remedy the evil. One of the very last — 

which, however, has not yet been finally sanctioned at home, 

and respecting which I must say there are serious doubts — 

has been suggested by Sir John Lawrence, who is now about 

to approach our shores, and who is certainly one of the most 

distinguished men who have ever wielded the destinies of 

our Indian empire. The palliative which he proposes is 
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that nine scholarships — nine scholarships for a Government 
of upwards of 180,000,000 of people ! — should be annually at 
the disposal for certain natives, selected partly by competi- 
tion and partly with reference to their social rank and posi- 
tion, and that these nine scholars should be sent home with 
a salary of ;£*200 a year each, to compete with the whole 
force of the British population seeking admission through 
the competitive examinations. Now, in the first place, I 
would point out the utter inadequacy of the scheme to the 
ends of the case. To speak of nine scholarships distributed 
over the whole of India as any fulfilment of our pledges or 
obligations to the natives, would be a farce. I will not go 
into details of the scheme, as they are still under con- 
sideration ; but I think it is by no means expedient to lay 
down as a principle that it is wholly useless to require 
natives seeking employment in our Civil Service to see 
something of English society and manners. It is true that 
in the new schools and colleges they pass most distinguished 
examinations, and, as far as books can teach them, are 
familiar with the history and constitution of this country ; 
but there are some offices with regard to which it would be 
a most important, if not an essential, qualification that the 
young men appointed to them should have seen something 
of the actual working of the English constitution, and 
should have been impressed by its working, as any one must 
be who resides for any time in this great political society. 
Under any new regulations which may be made under this 
clause, it will, therefore, be expedient to provide that natives 
appointed to certain places shall have some personal know- 
ledge of the working of English institutions. I would, 
however, by no means make this a general condition, for 
there are many places in the Covenanted Service of India, 
for which natives are perfectly competent, without the 
necessity of visiting this country; and I believe that by 
competitive examinations conducted at Calcutta, or even by 
pure selection, it will be quite possible for the Indian 
Government to secure able, excellent, and efficient adminis- 
trators.' 

" The clause thus introduced, in a manner worthy of an 
English generous-minded nobleman, and passed into law,, 
is as follows : — 

" ' 6. Whereas it is expedient that additional facilities 
should be given foY the employment of natives of India, of proved 
merit and ability , in the Civil Service of her Majesty in India, 
be it enacted that nothing in the '* Act for the Government 
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of India," twenty-one and twenty-two Victoria, chapter 
one hundred and six, or in the ** Act to confirm certain 
appointments in India, and to amend the law concerning the 
Civil Service there," twenty- four and twenty-five Victoria, 
chapter fifty-four, or in any other Act of Parliament, or other 
law now in force in India, shall restrain the authorities in 
India, by whom appointments are or may be made to offices, 
places, and employments in the Civil Service of her Majesty in 
India, from appointing any native of I»dia to any such office, 
place, or employment, although such native shall not have 
been admitted to the said Civil Service of India in manner 
in section thirty-two of the first-mentioned Act provided, 
but subject to such rules as may be from time to time 
prescribed by the Governor- General in Council, and sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary of State in Council, with the 
concurrence of a majority of members present ; and that, 
for the purpose of this Act, the words ** natives of India" 
shall include any person born and domiciled within the 
dominions of her Majesty in India, of parents habitually 
resident in India, and not established there for temporary 
purposes only ; and that it shall be lawful for the Governor- 
General in Council to define and limit from time to time the 
qualification of natives of India thus expressed ; provided 
that every resolution made by him for such purpose shall be 
subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, 
and shall not have force until it has been laid for thirty days 
before both Houses of Parliament.' 

** It is now more than three years since this clause has 
been passed, but the Council regret to find that no steps 
have apparently yet been taken by his Excellency the 
Viceroy to frame the rules required by it, so that the natives 
may obtain the due fulfilment of the liberal promise made 
by his Grace. 

** The natives complain that, had the enactment referred 
to the interests of the English community, no such long and 
unreasonable delay would have taken place, but effect would 
have been given to the Act as quickly as possible, and th^ 
further express a fear that this promise may also be a dead- 
letter.^ 

** The Council, however, fully hope that further loss of 
time will not be allowed to take place in promulgating the 
rules required by the Act. The natives, after the noble and 
generous language used by his Grace, naturally expect that 

* To our misfortune and to the dishonour of the authorities, it has been 
made a dead letter. 
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they will not be again doomed to disappointment, and most 
anxiously look forward to the promulgation of the rules — to 
give them, in some systematic manner, * that fair share in 
the administration of their own country which their educa- 
tion and abilities would enable them to fulfil, and therefore 
entitle them to possess,' not only as a political justice, but 
also as a national necessity, for the advancement of the 
material and moral condition of the country. 

" I remain, Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" W. C. Palmer, Capt. 

" Acting Honorary Secretary of the East India Association.** 



" India Office, London, 

" October loth, 1873. 

** Sir, — I am directed by the Secretary of State for India 
in Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
2nd October, relative to the provisions of the 33rd Victoria 
cap. 3, section 6 ; and to inform you that the subject is 
understood to be under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India, the attention of which has been twice called 
to it. 

" 2. The Duke of Argyll in Council will send a copy of 
your letter to the Government of India, and again request 
the early attention of that authority to that subject. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

"(Sd.) M. E. Grant Duff. 

" The Acting Honorary Secretary, 
East India Association,'^ 

Such is the candid confession of non-performance of duty 
and non-fulfilment of solemn pledges for thirty-six years, 
and the renewed pledge to make amends for past failures, 
and provide adequate admission for the future for at least 
some share in the administration of our own country. The 
inadequacy is clearly shown by the ridicule of nine scholar- 
ships for 180,000,000 souls, and the proposal to adopt means 
for the abolition of the monopoly of Europeans. When 
was this confession and this new pledge made ? It was to 
pass the 6th clause of Act 33 Vic, cap. 3. The clause was 
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passed on 25th March, 1870, one year after the above speech 
was made, and nearly three years after it was first proposed. 
Twice did Sir C. Wingfield ask questions in the House of 
Commons, and no satisfactory reply was given. At last the 
East India Association addressed the letter which I have 
given above to the India Office, and from the reply it will be 
seen how slow our Indian authorities had been, so as to 
draw three reminders from the Secretary, of State. 

With regard to the remark in the letter as to the 
complaint of the natives that, ** had the enactment referred 
to the interests of the English community, no such long and 
unreasonable delay would have taken place," I need simply 
point to the fact of the manner in which the Cooper's Hill 
College was proposed and carried out promptly and with no 
difficulty raised, as is always raised against Indian interests. 

In 1879 the India Office made a Return [C — 2,376] on 
the ("Civil Service"). In this Return, after the despatch 
of the Secretary of State for India of 22nd October, 1872, no 
information is given till the Government of India's despatch 
of May 2nd, 1878. 

In this Return, as I have said already, the report of the 
Committee of the five members of the Council of the Secre- 
tary of State of i860, recommending that simultaneous 
examinations was the only fair way of redeeming the honour 
of the British name and doing justice to the Indians, was 
suppressed. There is a despatch of the Government of 
India of 1874, which Sir E. Perry in his memorandum 
describes as follows : 



I 



** Nearly two years afterwards (20th August, No. 31 of 
^874} the Government of India replied to this despatch, 
transmitting rules, but noticing very jejunely the principal 
question raised by his Grace. Rules were finally suggested 
for adoption by the Secretary of State, those originally 
transmitted being deemed by him, under legal advice, to 
place too narrow a construction on the statute" (Public 
Despatch to India, No. 131 of 20th August, 1874). 

These documents also have no place in the Return. 
Who knows what other inconvenient documents also may 
have not appeared. This is always the difficulty in Indian 
matters for Indian interests. The public can never know 
the whole truth. The Government put forward only such 
information as they like, and the public is left in the dark, 
so as not to be in a position to judge rightly. The way of 
the Indian authorities is first to ignore any Act or Resolution 
of Parliament or report of any Committee or Commission 
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in favour of Indian interests. If that is not enough, then to 
delay replies. If that does not answer, then openly resist ; 
and by their persistence carry their own point unless a 
strong Secretary of State prevents it. But unfortunately to 
expect a strong and just Secretary of State on behalf of 
Indian interests is a rare good fortune of India, because he 
changes so often and is mostly in the hands of the Anglo- 
Indian members of his Council and other Anglo-Indian 
officials of the India Office. If any Committee or Com-^ 
mission really want to know the whole truth, they must do 
what the Committee of 1772 did — to have every document 
on the subject under consideration to be produced before 
them. What an exposure that Committee of 1772 made of 
the most outrageous, most corrupt, and most tyrannical 
misconduct of the Government and officials of the day. 

I may also mention that the despatch of the Duke 
of Argyll, (10 March, 1870, Financial,) to which I have 
already referred, has also not been given in the Return. 

Of course, I am not surprised at these suppressions. It 
is our fate, and the usual ways of a despotic regime. But 
why I mention this is that the public are misled and are 
unable to know the true state of a case in which Indian 
interests are involved ; the public cannot evolve these sup- 
pressions from their inner consciousness. 

And still the outside public and the non-official witnesses 
are sometimes blamed for not supplying criticisms on the 
statements made by the officials of Government ! 

Again there is the despatch of Lord Salisbury of la 
February, 1876, not given in the Return. Sir E. Perry 
referring to this despatch, says : " Lord Salisbury decided 
the matter once for all in his despatch of loth February, 
1876, Financial, in which he quoted the Duke of Argyll's 
despatch of 1870, (Supra), and after stating that he 
concurred in the views thus expressed, he proceeded to lay 
down precise rules, by which the appointment of English- 
men in India to the higher uncovenanted offices, should in 
future be restricted." Now I cannot say whether all these 
suppressed documents were satisfactory or not, or whether 
they are published in some other place, but when the India 
Office omits such information in a Return on the subject 
itself, what are we to do ? And if we criticise upon 
imperfect information, the authorities come down upon us 
denouncing us in all sorts of ways for our wrong statements,, 
exaggerations, inaccuracies and what not ? 

The next despatch that the Return gives, is that of the 
Government of India of 2nd May, 1878. It was in 
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connection with this despatch that Lord Lytton wrote a 
note dated 30th May. In this note he had the courage to 
expose the whole character of the conduct of Indian 
authorities in both countries since the passing of the Act 
of 1833, denouncing that conduct as consisting of deliberate, 
transparent subterfuges, and dishonourable, as making 
promises to the ear and breaking it to the hope. Here are 
Lord Lytton's own words, referring to the Act of 1833 • 

" The Act of Parliament is so undefined, and indefinite 
obligations on the part of the Government of India towards 
its native subjects are so obviously dangerous, that no 
sooner was the Act passed than the Government began to 
devise means for practically evading the fulfilment of it. Under 
the terms of the Act which are studied and laid to heart by 
that increasing class of educated natives whose development 
the Government encourages, without being able to satisfy 
the aspirations of its existing members, every such native if 
once admitted to government employment in posts pre- 
viously reserved to the Covenanted Service is entitled to 
expect and claim appointment in the fair course of pro- 
motion to the highest post in that service. 

" We all know that these claims and expectations never 
can or will be fulfilled. We have had to choose between 
prohibiting them and cheating them : and we have chosen 
the least straightforward course. The application to natives 
of the competitive examination system as conducted in 
England, and the recent reduction in the age at which 
candidates can compete, are all so many deliberate and 
transparent subterfuges for stultifying the Act and reducing 
it to a dead letter. Since I am writing confidentially I do 
not hesitate to say that both the Governments of England 
and of India appear to me, up to the present moment, unable 
to answer satisfactorily the charge of having taken every 
means in their power of breaking to the heart the words of 
promise they had uttered to the ear." 

I admire the English candour and courage with which 
this humiliating confession is made. But I protest that so 
far as the people, the Parliament and the Sovereign are con- 
cerned, it is an injustice to them to put the dishonour and 
the disgrace of subterfuges to their charge. It is a libel 
upon the statesmen of 1833, that they said so many de- 
liberate falsehoods intentionally when they contended for 
the justification of the clause for equality in such noble and 
generous and English spirit and terms. It is a gross libel 
on the Sovereign and the people of this country that the 
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Proclamation of 1858, so solemnly promulgated, calling God 
to witness and to help, was all hypocrisy, an intentional 
mockery and delusion. I protest against this assumption. 
The truth I believe to be is that the Sovereign, the Parlia- 
ment and the people of this country, sincerely meant what 
they said — but that their servants, the executive authorities 
in both countries, uncontrollable and free to follow their own 
devices in their original spirit of selfishness and oppression 
with which they commenced their rule in India, frustrated 
the highest and noblest desires of the Sovereign and the 
people by " deliberate and transparent subterfuges to attain 
their own selfish ends " — which on one occasion an Anglo- 
Indian very naively confessed in these remarkable words : 
In a debate at the Society of Arts 19 February, 1892, upon 
Siam, Sir Charles Crossthwaite said : " the real question 
was who was to get the trade with them, and how we could 
make the most of them so as to find fresh markets for our 
goods and also employment for those superfluous articles of the 
present day, our boys." So the whole reason of the 
existence of the world is market for British capitalists and 
employment for ** our boys.'' 

In India this greed for the monopolising of profits of 
trade, and of the employment of ** our boys," is the chief key 
to the system of all the actions of an unsympathetic, selfish 
rule as it is at present made by the executive authorities. 
Not that it need be so. A righteous system can be adopted, 
as many a statesmen has declared, by which both England 
and India may be blessed and benefited, and for which 
purpose the Indians have been crying all along in the 
wilderness. Let the saddle of the present evil system 
be on the right horse. The Sovereign, the Parlia- 
ment and the people have done all that could be 
desired. The only misfortune is that they do not see to 
their noble wishes and orders being carried out, and leave 
their servants to " bleed " India of all that is most dear and 
necessary to the human existence and advancement — wealth, 
wisdom and work — material and moral prosperity. Revert- 
ing to Lord Lytton's true confession, that the executives 
have " cheated " and " subterfuged," frustrated and dis- 
honoured all Acts and resolutions of Parliament and the 
most solemn proclamations of the Sovereign, one would 
think that after such confessions some amends will be made 
by a more honourable course. Far from it. This despatch 
of 2nd May, 1878, will remain one of the darkest sections in 
this sad story, instead of any contrition or reparation for 
the past evil. 
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What did the Government propose in this despatch ? 
To destroy everything that is dearest to the Indian heart — 
his two great Charters of 1833 si^d 1858, the Act of a partial 
justice of 1870 — to murder in cold blood the whole political 
existence of equality of Indians as British citizens which — at 
least by law, if not by deed or action of the authorities — they 
possessed and make them the Pariahs of the high public 
service. 

Mark ! by the Act of 1870, the Indians were to have a 
distinct proportion of appointments (which was fixed by the 
Government of India to be about one-fifth, or about 7 every 
year) in the Covenanted Civil Service — which meant that in 
the course of 25 to 30 years, the duration of the service ot 
each person, there would gradually be about 180 to 200 
Indians admitted into the Covenanted Civil Service. This 
was a most bitter pill for the Anglo-Indians, official and 
non-official, to swallow. The Government resorted to every 
subterfuge, to ignore, and with passive resistance to make 
the Act a dead letter. This not succeeding, they 
deliberately proposed to throw aside all Acts, Resolutions, 
and Proclamations — all pledges and laws of equality, and to 
establish a ** close native Civil Service ; " that is to say, to 
deprive the natives once and for ever of any claim to the 
whole higher Covenanted Services, and by law be shut up to 
a lazaretto of a miserable close service. 

And what was to be this close service ? Not even to the 
extent to which the Act of 1870 led to the hope of the 
share in the Covenanted Civil Service — but only to propose 
to assign certain fixed appointments now held by the 
Covenanted Service, and to rob the uncovenanted service of 
some of their appointments to cast them into this service ; 
that is to say, in reality to make a " pariah " service of a 
small number of Covenanted Service employments — about 90 
or so (the uncovenanted being already the Indian's own) — in 
place of what the Act of 1870 would have entitled them, to 
the extent of 180 or more, and to be eligible to the whole 
Covenanted Service employments ; and what is still worse, 
and exhibits the inner spirit, that even this miserable 
so-called ** close " service was not to be entirely reserved for 
the Indians, but, as I understand, a door is left open for 
Europeans also to get into it. And still more, the Govern- 
ment of India so mercilessly wanted to put the badge and 
stamp of inferiority and exclusion upon the Indians at large 
and rob them of their only consolation, their only hope and 
charter, that they already possessed by law and by pledges, 
for equality of British citizenship with the British subjects 
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of this country. But there is something still worse : the 
Government coolly proposed not only not to give them 
simultaneous examinations in India, but to deprive them 
even of the right they now possess, of competing for the 
Covenanted Service in this country itself. 

Were the Government of India gone mad ? The Govern- 
ment of India said, in cold blood, that ** the ordinary Cove- 
nanted Civil Service should no longer be open to natives; " 
thus proposing insidiously that the Acts of 1833 and 1870, 
and the proclamation should be thrown to the winds. So 
these Acts and the proclamations of the Sovereign upon 
which hangs all our devoted loyalty, all our hopes and 
aspirations (though in all conscience most mercilessly 
disregarded) all that is at all good and great in the British 
name in India, all that is to be swept away by a 
new un-British and tyrannical legislation ! The whole 
despatch is so distressful, so full of false blandishments, that 
I cannot venture to say anything more about it. The 
wonder is that on the one hand Lord Lytton exposes the 
" subterfuges " and dishonour of the executive, and himself 
and his colleagues sign such a despatch of 2nd May, 
1878. And what is still more curious is this ; about 
seventeen months before this despatch, on ist January, 
1877, at the Delhi Assemblage, on the assumption of the title 
of Empress of India, Lord Lytton on behalf of her Majesty 
said : 

" But you the natives of India, whatever your race and 
whatever your creed, have a recognised claim to share 
largely with your English fellow-subjects according to your 
capacity for the task, in the administry of the country you 
inhabit. This claim is founded on the highest justice. It has 
been repeatedly affirmed by British and Indian statesmen 
and by the legislation of the Imperial Parliament. It is 
recognised by the Government of India as binding on its 
honour and consistent with all the aims of its policy,'' and 
all such " highest justice " and all this " binding on 
honour " ended in this extraordinary despatch of 2nd May, 
1878 ! It is the most dismal page in the whole melancholy 
affair about the Covenanted Service. 

But the further misfortune is that since the despatch of 
2nd May, 1878, the whole heart and soul of the Government 
is directed in the spirit of the despatch, and though they 
have not attempted to alter legislation, they have by 
persistence and devices most ingeniously carried out their 
own object, and made the Acts of 1833 and 1870, and the 
great proclamations, mere shams and delusions. With 
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trumpet tongues they have proclaimed to the world that the 
miserable "close service " was an extraordinary and generous 
concession, when in reality we are plundered of what we 
already possessed by the Act of 1870, and our political 
position is reduced to the condition of political pariahs. 

I do not enter here into a discussion of the un-English 
and subtle procedure by which we are deprived of the 
so-called " statutory service," which had secured for us no 
less than a complete and free admission into the whole 
Covenanted Civil Service, to the number which had been at 
the time considered for a beginning as a fair proportion of 
about one-sixth or one-fifth of the total number of this 
service. 

There is one other important reason why I do not 
pursue any more the criticisms upon this despatch. The 
Secretary of State himself found it impossible to swallow it, 
summarily disposed of its fallacies, hoUowness, brushed it 
aside, and insisted upon carrying out the Act of 1870. 

Now before going further, I have to request the Com- 
mission to bear in mind that the Government of India had, 
by this despatch, most earnestly and laboriously committed 
themselves to a "close native service," and it will be seen 
that they bided their time and left no stone unturned, by 
any means whatever, to attain ultimately their object. 

As I have said above, Lord Cranbrook, the then Secre- 
tary of State, would not swallow the preposterous despatch, 
and put down his foot against such openly violating all 
honourable and solemn pledges of the Sovereign and Acts 
of Parliament. 

Lord Cranbrook in his despatch of 7th November, 1878, 
said in reply : 

** 6. But your proposal of a close native service with a 
limited class of high appointments attached to it, and your 
suggestions that the Covenanted Civil Service should no 
longer be open to natives, involve an application to Parlia- 
ment which would have no prospect of success, and which I 
certainly would not undertake. Your lordship has yourself 
observed that no scheme would have a chance of sanction 
which included legislation for the purpose of repealing the 
clause in the Act of 1833 above quoted, and the obstacles 
which would be presented against any attempt to exclude 
natives from public competition for the Civil Service would 
be little less formidable." 

" 10. It is, therefore, quite competent to your lordship's 
Government to appoint every year to the Civil Service of 
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India any such number of natives as may be determined 
upon, and the number of covenanted civilians sent out from 
this country will have to be proportionately decreased. The 
appointments should in the first instance be only proba- 
tionary, so as to give ample time for testing the merit and 
ability of the candidates.'* 

** II. It appears to me that the advantages of such a 
simple scheme will be obvious : — 

" (i) It will undoubtedly be much more popular with 
the natives, as it will place them on a footing of social 
equality with the covenanted civilian ; 

'* (ii) Inasmuch as it will exclude no civilian at present 
in India from any office which he has a moral claim to 
expect, it will avoid any clashing with the vested interests of 
the Civil Service ; 

" (iii) It will avoid the necessity of any enhancement of 
salaries of uncovenanted officers which is now proposed, 
not because such enhancement is necessary, but from the 
necessity of creating a class of well-paid appointments to 
form sufficient prizes for a close native service ; 

And lastly, it pursues the same system of official training 
which has proved so eminently successful in India." 

Thus foiled in the monstrous attempt to inflict upon the 
Indians the most serious political disaster, the Government 
of India whined and lay low to wait their opportunity, and 
as compelled, and with bad grace, made the required rules 
one year after the despatch of 2nd May, 1878. 

With their despatch of ist May, 1879, the Government 
of India sent the rules, and explained in para. 8 of the 
despatch the proportion of Indians they proposed to select : 
" the proposed statutory rules, in brief, provide that a pro- 
portion not exceeding one-sixth of all the recruits added to 
the Civil Service in any one year shall be natives selected in 
India by the local Governments." 

I give here the rules proposed : 

"No. 18. 

" RuLES.'for the Appointment of Natives of India to 
offices ordinarily held by members of her Majesty's 
Covenanted Civil Service in India. 

" In exercise of the power conferred by the Statute 35 
Vict., cap. 3, section 6, the Governor-General in Council has 
been pleased to make the following rules, which have been 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council with the 
concurrence of a majority of members present : 
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*' I. — Each Local Government may nominate persons 
who are natives of India within the meaning of the said Act, 
for employment in her Majesty's Covenanted Civil Service 
in India within the territories subordinate to such Govern- 
ment. Such nominations shall be made not later than the 
first day of October in each year. No person shall be 
nominated for employment in the said service after he has 
attained the age of 25 years, except on grounds of merit and 
ability proved in the service of Government, or in the 
practice of a profession. 

'* II. — Nominations under the foregoing rule shall, if 
approved by the Governor-General in Council, be provision- 
ally sanctioned by him. The total number of nominations 
so sanctioned in any year shall not exceed one-fifth of the 
total number of recruits appointed by her Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State to the said service in such year ; provided that 
the total number of such nominations sanctioned in each of 
the years 1879, 1880, and 1881 may exceed the said pro- 
portion by two. On sanction being given by the Governor- 
General in Council, the nominee shall be admitted on 
probation to employment in the said service ; such admission 
may be confirmed by the Governor- General in Council, but 
shall not be so confirmed until the Local Government shall 
have reported to the Governor-General in Council that the 
probationer has acquitted himself satisfactorily during a 
period of not less than two years from the date of his admis- 
sion, and that he has, unless specially exempted by the 
Governor-General in Council, passed such examinations as 
may from time to time be prescribed by the Local Govern- 
ment subject to the approval of the Governor-General in 
Council. In case of persons admitted under these rules 
after they have attained the age of 25 years, the Governor- 
General in Council may confirm their admission without 
requiring them to serve for any period of probation. 

** III. — Persons admitted under these rules to employ- 
ment in the said service shall not, without the previous 
sanction of the Governor- General in Council in each case, 
be appointed to any of the undermentioned offices, namely : 

** Members of a Board of Revenue. 

" Secretaries to the several Governments and Adminis- 
trations in India. 

" Chief Magisterial, or Chief Revenue, Officers of Dis- 
tricts. 

** Commissioners of Division, or of Revenue. 

" IV. — Persons admitted under these rules to employ- 
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ment in the said service shall ordinarily be appointed only 
to offices in the province wherein they were first admitted. 
But the Governor-General in Council may transfer from one 
province to another a person finally admitted to employment 
in the said service. 

" V. — Any person admitted under these rules may, with 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, be 
declared by the Local Government to be disqualified for 
further employment in the said service." 

Two comments suggest themselvee with regard to these 
rules — when read with the light that the Government of 
India's whole heart was in the " close native service " — 
and that, therefore, to carry out loyally the Act of 1870 was 
naturally against their grain. 

At the very beginning they began to nibble at the 
Statute of 1870 and proposed in Rule III not to put natives 
on the same footing with Europeans with regard to all 
high offices. On this unworthy device I need not comment, 
as the Secretary of State himself struck out this Rule III 
without much ceremony. 

Now, whether intentionally or unintentionally, the rules 
had been so framed that had the Government of India sat 
down to devise the most effective means of bringing dis- 
credit and failure on the service under the Act of 1870, they 
could not have done better or worse than these rules. 
These Indian civilians were to be the colleagues of and to do 
the duties with the best educated and severely tested (educa- 
tionally, physically and morally) English youths. Particular 
care was taken not to prescribe any systematic compulsory 
rules for such high test and for obtaining recruits worthy 
of being included in such a highly trained service as the 
Covenanted Civil Service, of which these Indians were to be 
an integral part and in which service they were to be exactly 
on the same footing as English civilians. This was the 
crux and the spirit of the whole matter; the rules simply 
made the matter one of patronage and back-door influence. 
It needs no stretch of the imagination to see that such a 
course could lead only to one result, as it has always done, 
viz., failure. It was absurd to expect that such Indian 
civilians could prove as successful and efficient as the 
English civilians so well prepared. This was the first covert 
blow given by the Government of India at the very birth of 
the operation of the Act of 1870, and unfortunately Lord 
Cranbrook did not see this ingenious device. 

The Commission can hardly realise the intensity of the 
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gratitude of the Indians to Sir Stafford Northcote for 
proposing, and the Duke of Argyll for passing, the clause in 
the Act for 1870, and not less intense was their gratitude to 
Lord Cranbrook and to Sir Erskine Perry who co-operated 
with him, for the determination with which Lord Cranbrook 
overcame all strenuous opposition and the blandishments of 
the Government of India of their own good will and justice 
to the Indians ; and he compelled that Government to give 
effect to the Act of 1870. 

The clause was at last given effect to, though with great 
reluctance and under compulsion, after ten long years. 
This is generally the case. For all Indian interests the 
officials always require long and most careful and most 
mature consideration, till b}^ lapse of time the question 
dies. Under Lord Cranbrook this clause had better fortune, 
but only to end in utter and more bitter disappointment to 
the Indians, and to add one more dishonour to the British 
name. The first appointments under the clause, though 
after a delay of ten years, again infused a new life of loyalty 
and hope in the justice of the British people, throughout the 
length and breadth of India. It was a small instalment, but 
it was a practical instalment, and the first instalment of 
actual justice. And it was enough, for an ever disappointed 
and unjustly treated people, to rejoice, and more so for the 
future hope of more justice and of righteous rule ; little fore- 
seeing to what bitter disappointment they were to be 
doomed in the course of the next ten years ! The first 
appointments were made under the rules in 1880. Now we 
come to the next melancholy stage. 

The immediate development of the compulsion on the 
Government of India to carry out the Clause of 1870 — 
coupled with the fear of the possible effect of the despatch 
of Sir Stafford Northcote of 8th February, 1868, to restrict 
employment of Europeans to those only who pass the 
examination here, and to insist upon the inherent rights of 
the Indians to all appointments — was to produce a sullen- 
ness of feeling and great vexation among the Anglo-Indian 
body generally (with, of course, honourable and noble ex- 
ceptions). 

I do not enter, as I have already said, upon the latter 
question of the uncovenanted service. I mention it here 
simply because it added to the anger of the Anglo-Indians 
against the noble policy of men like Sir Stafford Northcote. 
I confine myself to the said story about the admission of 
Indians in the Covenanted Civil Service. 

Well, the so-called " statutory " service was launched in 
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i88o. It was called by a distinctive name "statutory " as 
if the whole Covenanted Service was not also a "statutory" 
service, and as if the Clause of 1870 was not simply for full 
admission into the whole Covenanted Service. But what is 
in a name ? the Government of India knew the value of 
creating and giving a distinct name to the service so that 
they may with greater ease kill it as a separate service ; and 
at last, kill it they did. The Anglo-Indians, official and non- 
official, were full charged with suUenness and anger, and with 
the spark of the " Ilbert Bill " the conflagration burst out. 

Here I may point out how shrewdly Lord Salisbury, 
while fully approving the Clause of 1870, had prophesied 
the coming storm. On the debate on the Clause in 1870, 
Lord Salisbury had said : 

"Another most important matter is the admission of 
natives to employments under the Government of India. I 
think the plan of the noble duke contained in this Bill is, I 
believe, the most satisfactory solution of a very difficult 
question." And after so fully accepting the clause, he said : 
" One of the most serious dangers you have to guard against 
is the possibility of jealousy arising from the introduction of 
natives into the service." 

Owing to this jealousy ten years elapsed before any 
action was taken on the Act of 1870, and that even under 
compulsion by Lord Cranbrook. Before three years after this 
effect was given to the Clause, Lord Salisbury's prophecy 
was fulfilled. Explosion burst out over the Ilbert Bill. 

I cannot enter here into the various phases of the excite- 
ment on that occasion, the bitter war that raged for some 
time against Indian interests. I content myself with some 
extracts from the expression of Lord Hartington (the Duke 
of Devonshire) upon the subject. It clearly proves the 
action of the jealousy of the Anglo- Indians. Lord Harting- 
ton said (speech. House of Commons, August 23, 1883) : 

" It may by some be thought sufficient to say, that the 
Anglo-Indian, whatever may be his merits, and no doubt 
they are great, is not a person who is distinguished by an 
exceptionally calm judgment." 

Hansard, Vol. 283, p. 1818. 
August 23, 1883. 

" I could quote passages in letters in the Indian papers 
in which it is admitted that the agitation was directed 
against the policy of the Home Government in providing 
appointments for native civilians while there are many 
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Europeans without appointments I believe that the 

cause of the prevalent excitement is to be found, not in this 
measure, but in the general course of policy that has been 
pursued both by this Government and the late Government. 
It has been the policy of governments for some years past 
to impress upon the Government of India the desirability of 
obtaining the assistance of the native population as far as 
possible in the government of that country. Over and over 
again that policy has been inculcated from home. In 1879 
a resolution was passed which limited appointments of the 
value of Rs. 200 a month to officers of the army and to 
natives. That restriction has been rigidly enforced, and has 
met with all kinds of opposition from non-official classes of 
Europeans, who think that all the appointments must be reserved 
for them. The same spirit was shown when it was deter- 
mined that admission to the Engineering College at Roorki 

should be confined to natives Agitation of the 

same character has been seen before when there was just as 
little foundation for it. Lord Macaulay, Lord Canning, and 
other Anglo-Indian statesmen experienced the same kind of 
opposition from Anglo-Indians ; but all these reproaches 
have recoiled, not against the statesmen with regard to 
whom they were uttered, but against the persons uttering 
them themselves 

'* There is a further reason, in my opinion, why this 
policy should be adopted, and that is that it is not wise to 
educate the people of India, to introduce among them your 
civilisation and your progress and your literature, and at the 
same time to tell them they shall never have any chance of 
taking any part or share in the administration of the affairs 
of their country, except by their getting rid in the first 
instance of their European rulers. Surely it would not be 
wise to tell a patriotic native of India that 

" Whatever difference of opinion there may be, there can, 
in my opinion, be very little doubt that India is insufficiently 
governed at the present time. I believe there are many 
Districts in India, in which the number of officials is 
altogether insufficient, and that is owing to the fact that the 
Indian revenue would not bear the strain if a sufficient 
number of Europeans were appointed. The Government of 
India cannot afford to spend more than they do in the 
administration of the country, and if the country is to be better 
governed, that can only be done by the employment of the best and 
most intelligent of the natives in the service J* ^ 

It was on this occasion that Lord Salisbury made the 
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confession that all the pledges, proclamations and Acts to- 
which Lord Northbrook had referred, was all "political 
hypocrisy." The reasons which Lord Salisbury assigned 
were not accurate, but I cannot strike off into a new con- 
troversy now. It is enough for me to say that, as I have 
already said, I protest against placing this ''hypocrisy" at 
the door of the people, Parliament and Sovereign of this 
country. It lies on the head of the servants, the executives 
in both countries. It is they who would ruin the Empire 
by their " hypocrisy" and selfishness. 

At last, however, the agitation of the Ilbert Bill subsided. 
The eruption of the volcano of the Anglo-Indian hearts 
stopped, but the anger and vexation continued boiling 
within as the cause of the explosion still remained. And 
the Government of India were biding their time to carry out 
that most un-English scheme of the despatch of 2nd May, 
1879, to create a pariah lazaretto to consign these pariah 
thereto. 

Owing to the persistence of Lord Cranbrook, the 
appointments under the Act of 1870 had begun in 1880, and 
continued to be made, i.e., about 6 or 7 Indians continued 
to be admitted in the Covenanted Civil Service. This main 
cause of the explosion having continued, and the Govern- 
ment of India having set its heart upon their own scheme, a 
new departure and development now arose. The question 
at the bottom was how to knock the " statutory service " on 
the head, and put down effectively the cry for simultaneous 
examinations. The explosion under the excuse of the Ilbert 
Bill did not effect that object, and so, according to Lord 
Lytton's confession of the general conduct of the Executive, 
something else should be done. 

We now enter upon the next stage of this sad story. I 
shall place some facts and any fair-minded Englishman will 
be able to draw his own conclusions. Before I do so certain 
preliminary explanation is necessary. 

In India, when the authorities are decided upon certain 
views which are not likely to be readily accepted by the 
public, a Commission or Committee comes into existence. 
The members are mostly officials or ex-officials — English or 
Indians. Some non-pfficials, English or Indians or both, 
are sometimes thrown in, selected by the Government itself. 
It is a well understood thing that in all matters officials are 
bound always to take and support the Government views. 
The ex-officials are understood to be bound by gratitude to 
do the same. If any one takes an independent line, either 
in a Commission or Committee, or in his own official 
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capacity, displeases the Government, I cannot undertake to 
say with instances what happens. 

Perhaps some Anglo-Indians themselves may feel the 
sense of duty to supply some instances from their own 
experience. Almost by accident an instance has just come 
back before me in the Champion, of Bombay, and which 
gives the incident almost in the author's (Mr. Robert H. 
Elliot) words : " Mr. Geddes came before the Finance 
Committee (1871-74), and that the members thought it well 
worth examining is evidenced by the fact that he was 
examined at very great length. Here was a chance for Duff ; 
he thought he would do a very clever thing, and as Mr. 
Geddes had introduced into his financial pamphlet some 
views of rather a novel description, and had, besides, made 
use of some rather out-of-the-way illustrations, this gave a 
good opportunity for putting questions in such a way as was 
calculated to cast ridicule on Mr. Geddes, and depreciate the 
value of the important points he had brought out. But this 
was far from being all. It was intimated pretty plainly to 
Mr. Geddes that his opinions ought to be in harmony with 
the Government he served, and here Mr. Geddes said that 
he certainly ought to be in harmony with the Government, 
if there was any spirit of harmony in it. Mr. Geddes was 
clearly not to be put down, and Duff thought he would try 
something more severe. * You hold an appointment in the 
Government, do you not ? ' * Yes,' said Mr. Geddes. * And 
do you expect to return to that post ? ' asked Duff. * Now 
my dear John,' continues the author, *you will iiot find that 
question in the report, for the simple reason that it wa3 
ordered to be expunged." Would some Anglo-Indian kindly 
give us some information of what afterwards became of Mr. 
Geddes ? I would not trouble the Commission with my own 
treatment before the same Committee, which was anything 
but fair, because, like Mr. Geddes, I had something novel to 
say. I would only add that an important and pointed 
evidence of Lord Lawrence, on the wretchedness and 
extreme poverty of India, was also suppressed in the Report. 

The officials have therefore to bear in mind to be in 
harmony with Government or think of their posts — and I 
suppose the ex-officials have also to bear in mind that there 
is such a thing as pension. 

Here is one more instance. When Mr. Hyndman 
published his " Bankruptcy of India," Mr. Caird at once 
wrote to the Times contradicting him. The India Office 
•soon after sent him to preside over the Famine Commission. 
He, though at first much prejudiced by Anglo-Indian views, 
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and going to bless the Government, returned cursing. He 
made a report on the condition of India, and that being 
contrary to official views, Oh ! how Government laboured 
to discredit him ! 

Lastly, Commissions or Committees report what they 
like. If they are in the expected harmony with Govern- 
ment, all is well. But anything which Government does not 
want or is contrary to its views is brushed aside. Reports 
of Commissions must be in harmony with the views of the 
Government. If not, so much the worse for the Com- 
missioners ; and this is what has actually happened with the 
Public Service Commission, which I am now going to touch 
upon as the next stage in this sad history of the fate of 
Indians for services in their own country. 

When I came here in 1886, I paid a visit to Lord 
Kimberley, the Secretary of State for India. I had been 
favoured with more than an hour's conversation, mainly on 
the two topics of ** statutory service " and simultaneous 
examinations, and I found him a determined, decided 
opponent to both, and completely, to our misfortune, 
saturated with Anglo-Indian views — not seeming to realise 
at all the Indian side. He urged to me all the Anglo- 
Indian stock arguments and I saw what he was really 
aiming at — the very thing which Lord Cranbrook had 
summarily rejected — the scheme of the Government of India 
of the despatch of 2nd May, 1878, the close service. 

From that interview I saw clearly what the " Public 
Service Commission " was for — that the abolition of the 
** statutory " service, the suppression of the cry for simul- 
taneous examinations, and the adoption of the scheme of 
2nd May, 1878, were determined foregone conclusions. 

Soon after my conversation with Lord Kimberley, I 
happened to be on the same boat with Sir Charles Turner 
on my way to Bombay. Sir Charles Turner was going out 
by appointment by Lord Kimberley to join the Public 
Service Commission. I at once prepared a short memo- 
randum, and gave it to him. Afterwards, in the course of 
the conversation, he told me that he had certain instructions 
from Lord Kimberley. Sir Charles Turner, of course, could 
not tell me, whatever. they may have been. But I could not 
help forming my own conclusions from what I had myself 
learnt from Lord Kimberley himself in my conversation with 
him. Sir Charles Aitchison was the President of the Com- 
mission, and he, as Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjaub, 
made a representation to the Commission, in which he 
expressed his clear opposition to the simultaneous examina- 
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tions. About the ** statutory " service he had already most 
strongly objected to, two years before the appointment of 
the Commission, in a very inaccurate and hasty argument 
and on very imperfect information. In a country like India, 
governed under a despotism, where, under present circum- 
stances, service under and favour of government is to many 
the all in all, what effect must the declaration of the head of 
the province, and the well-known decided views of the 
Government itself, produce upon the invited witnesses — not 
only official, but non-official also — can hardly be realised 
by Englishmen, who have their government in their own 
hands. 

The third important member's — Sir Charles Cross- 
thwaite — view, as I have already indicated, seemed the 
anxiety about ** our boys." 

There were among the members of the Commission — 

8 European officials, 

I Indian official, 

3 Indian ex-officials, 

I Non-official European, the General Secretary of 
the Behar Indigo Planters' Association. It 
would be worth while to know what share the 
planters had taken in the Ilbert Bill agitation. 

1 Eurasian, 

2 Indian non-officials, one of whom, I think, never 

attended the Commission till it met for Report. 

Mr. Kazi Shahabu-din, before he joined the Com- 
mission, distinctly told me that he was dead against both 
questions, "statutory" and simultaneous. It was all very 
good, he said to me, to talk of eternal principles and justice 
and all that, but he was determined not to allow the Hindus 
to advance. The views of Sir Syad Ahmad Khan were no 
secret as being against simultaneous examinations and 
statutory service. I am informed that Mr. Nuhlkar and Mr. 
Mudliar were sorry for their action in joining in the Report, 
and Mr. Romesh Chandra Mitra has, I think, expressed 
some repudiation of his connection with the Report of the 
Commission. The Raja of Bhinga only joined the Com- 
mission at the Report. 

Our misfortune was, as I saw at that time, the three 
Hindu members did not, I think, fully realise how a death 
blow was being struck at the future political and administra- 
tive advance and aspirations of the Indians ; and how, by 
an insidious and subtle stroke all pledges and Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and -proclamations — the very breath of our political 
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life — the hope and anchor of our aspirations and advance 
were being undermined and swept away. I have also already 
pointed out the determination of the Government of India 
since their letter of 2nd May, 1878, not only to stop further 
advance, but even to take away what they the Indians 
already had. 

I was a witness before this Commission. I fully expected 
that as I was considered one of the chief complainants in 
these matters, I would be severely examined and turned 
inside out. But the Commission, to my surprise, carried on 
with me more of an academical debate than a serious practical 
examination, and seemed wishful to get rid of me quickly, so 
much so, that I was forced to request that a Memorandum 
which I had placed before them should be added to my 
evidence on several points. 

I may here explain that simultaneous examinations was 
by far the most important matter, and, if granted, would 
have dispensed with the necessity of the "statutory" service. 
The chief fight was for simultaneous examinations. 

First, as far as the "statutory" service is concerned, 
here is the extraordinary result. In the instructions, the 
object of the Commission was stated, " broadly speaking," 
*'to devise a scheme which may reasonably be hoped to 
possess the necessary elements of finality, and to do full 
justice to the claims of the natives of India to higher and 
more extensive employment in the public service " ; and in 
this the Governor- General in Council fully and cordially 
agreed. 

This was the promise, and what is the performance ? 
The admission of one-sixth Indians into the Covenanted 
Service we already possessed by law — and in operation. 
We were already eligible to all uncovenanted services. 
Full justice, and still higher and more extensive employ- 
ment, were promised — and what did we actually get ? We 
were deprived of what we already by law (of 1870) possessed; 
and instead of giving us ** full justice " it deprived us of all 
our hopes and aspirations to be admitted to an equality of 
employment with British officials ; and we were coolly, 
mercilessly, despotically, and illegally consigned to a small 
pariah service, open to Europeans also — which had been 
already schemed and firmly determined upon ten years before in 
the despatch of 2nd May, 1878 — in utter and dishonourable 
violation of the Acts of 1833 and 1870, and three gracious 
proclamations. This is the way in which the Public Service 
Commission has carried out its object to devise a scheme to 
possess elements of finality and to do full justice to the 
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claims of the natives to higher and more extensive employ- 
ment in the public service ! 

Now, with regard to simultaneous examinations, the 
conduct of the Public Service Commission seems to be still 
more extraordinary. Why they actually reported, as far as 
I can see, in opposition to the weight of evidence, I cannot 
understand. Mr. William Digby has analysed the evidence 
in a letter to Lord Cross, of 8th May, i88g, and I append 
that part of his letter. I asked the Secretary of State to 
inform me whether Mr. Digby's analysis was correct or not, 
but the information was not given me. 

There is again a curious coincidence between the action 
of Lord Lytton and Lord Dufferin which I may intervene 
here. 

Of Lord Lytton, I have already mentioned about the 
contrast between his speech at the Delhi Durbar in January, 
1877, and his action in the despatch of 2nd May, 1878. 

On 4th October, 1886, was started the Public Service 
Commission, and in the beginning of the very next year, 
1887, on the occasion of the Jubilee, Lord Dufferin said in his 
Jubilee speech : — 

**Wide and broad, indeed, are the new fields in which 
the Government of India is called upon to labour, but no 
longer as aforetime need it labour alone. Within the period 
we are reviewing, education has done its work, and we are 
surrounded on all sides by native gentlemen of great attain- 
ments and intelligence, from whose hearty, loyal and honest 
co-operation we may hope to derive the greatest benefit. 
In fact to an administration so peculiarly situated as ours, 
their advice, assistance and solidarity are essential to the siiccessful 
exercise of its functions. Nor do I regard with any other 
feelings than those of approval and good-will their natural 
ambition to be more extensively associated with their 
English rulers in the administration of their own domestic 
affairs.'' At the same time the Empress of India thus 
emphasises her great proclamation of 1858 : — 

" It had always been, and will always be, her earnest 
desire to maintain unswervingly the principles laid down in 
the proclamation published on her assumption of the direct 
control of the Government of India." 

And these two declarations of hope and justice came to 
what end? Within two years — as I have already said, 
Lord Cross, with a ruthless hand, snatched away from us 
the small instalment of justice which Sir S. Northcote had 
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done to us, consigned us to a small ** pariah service," and 
destroyed virtually all our charters and aspirations. 

I now come to the last dark section of this sad chapter, 
which also shows that, to our misfortune, we have had 
nothing but bitter disappointments — since 1833 — nothing 
but "subterfuges'* and "political hypocrisy" up to the 
present day. 

Propose anything for the benefit of Europeans, and it is 
done at once. The Royal Engineering College at Cooper's 
Hill and the Exchange compensation allowance are two 
notorious instances, the latter especially heartless and 
despotic. The Government of India has distinctly admitted 
that the compensation is illegal. It knew also that it would 
be a heartless act towards the poverty stricken people of 
India. But, of course, when European interests are con- 
cerned, legality and heart go to the winds : despotism and 
force are the only law and argument. Here is another 
curious incident connected both with examinations and 
Europeans. 

As I have already placed before the Commission my 
papers on the entire exclusion of Indians from military and 
naval examinations, either here or in India, I will not say 
anything more. The curious incident is this : 

The War Office would not admit Indians to examinations 
even in this country, and on no account simultaneously in 
India. But they allowed Europeans to be examined directly 
in India. St. George College, Massoori, examined its boys. 
A boy named Roderick O'Connor qualified for Sandhurst 
from the college in 1893. Two boys named Herbert Roddy 
and Edwin Roddy had also passed from that college. 

On 2nd June, 1893, the House of Commons passed the 
resolution to have simultaneous examinations in England 
and India for all the services for which the examinations are 
at present held in England alone. 

Had such a Resolution been passed for any other 
department of State, it would have never dared to offer 
resistance to it. But with unfortunate India the case is 
quite different. 

The Resolution of 2nd June, 1893, having been carried, 
the Under-Secretary of State for India, (Mr. Russell) said 
(Hansard, vol. 17, p. 1035) : " It may be in the recollection 
of the House that in my official capacity it was my duty 
earlier in the session to oppose a Resolution in favour of 
simultaneous examinations. But the House of Commons 
thought differently from the Government. That once done I 
need hardly say that there is no disposition on the part of the 
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Secretary of State for India or myself td thwart or defeat the effect 
of the vote of the House of Commons on that Resolution. 

We have consulted the Government of India, and have 
asked them, as to the way in which the resolution of the 
House can best be carried out. It is a matter too important 
to be carried out without the advice of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and at present impossible to state explicitly what will 
be done." Now the Commission will observe that the 
Government of India was to be consulted, as to the way in 
which the Resolution was to be best carried out, and not as to 
whether it was to be carried out or not, nor to thwart or defeat it. 
What did the Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone) say : 

** The question is a very important one, and has received 
the careful consideration of Government. They have deter- 
mined that the Resolution of the House, should be referred 
to the Government of India without delay, and that there 
should be a prompt and careful examination of the subject 
by that Government, who are instructed to say in what mode 
in their opinion, and under what conditions and limitations 
the Resolution could be carried into effect.'' It must be 
observed again that the Government of India were to be 
instructed to say by what mode the Resolution could be carried 
into effect. 

After such declarations by two important officials what 
did the Secretary of State do ? 

Did he loyally confine himself to these declarations ? 
We know that Lord Kimberley (who was then the Secretary 
of State) was dead against simultaneous examinations. He 
knew full well that the Government of India was well 
known to the world to be as dead against any such interest of 
the Indians. Sir James Peile in his minute even said as 
much. And yet in a very clever way, the India Office adds 
a sentence to its despatch, virtually telling the Government 
of India to resist altogether. 

The last sentence added to the despatch was, 

*' 3. I will only point out that it is indispensable that an 
adequate number of the members of the Civil Service shall 
always be Europeans and that no scheme would be 
admissible which does not fulfil that essential condition." 

And further : — 

That there should remain no doubt, of the real intention 
of this sentence, six members of the Council wrote vehement 
minutes emphatically indicating that the Government of 
India should resist — not obey the instruction as to what 
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mode should be adopted to carry out the Resolution. And 
thus, knowing full well what the Government of India's 
views were, knowing also that the Resolution was passed 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Government ; knowing 
also that Mr. Russell had distinctly told the House of the 
acceptance by the Government of what the House decided, 
and promising on behalf of the Secretary of State as 
well as himself, not to thwart or defeat the Resolution, Lord 
Kimberley sent the Indian lamb back to the Government 
wolf, as if the Resolution of the House was not of the slightest 
consequence, and the Governments here and in India were 
supreme and above the House of Commons. They had 
always done this for two-thirds of a century to every 
Act, or Resolution of Parliament, or the Sovereign's 
Proclamations. 

With such open suggestion and encouragement from the 
Secretary of State and his councillors, and with their own 
firm determination not to allow the advancement of the 
natives by simultaneous examination — even having only 
lately snatched away from the hands of the Indians the 
little instalment of justice that was made by Sir Stafford 
Northcote and the Duke of Argyll, and was approved by 
Lord Salisbury — what could be expected in reply to such a 
despatch. Of course, the Government of India resisted 
with a will, tooth and nail, as they had always done. 

At first, the Government of Madras was one for justice. 
And then, in the vicious circle in which all Indian interests 
are usually cleverly entangled, the Government here made 
that very resistance of the Indian Government a subterfuge 
and excuse for itself — that as the Government of India 
refuses they could not carry out the resolution ! And the 
House of Commons had, as usual on Indian matters, one 
more disregard and insult. 

And thus was one more disappointment — the bitterest of 
all the 64 years of disappointments the people of India have 
suffered. And yet there are men who raise up their hands 
in wonder that there should be any dissatisfaction among 
the Indians, when they themselves are the very creators of 
this discontent and great suffering. 

I have referred to Lord Kimberley's actions, which 
showed how he was actuated from the very beginning. 
Now even before the despatch was sent to India, Lord 
Kimberley himself showed his full hand and let the Govern- 
ment of India know, by anticipation, his entire resistance to 
the Resolution within nine days of the passing of |the 
Resolution on 2nd June, 1893, and ten days before the 
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despatch was sent to India. He said (dinner to Lord 
Roberts by the Lord Mayor — Times, 13th June, 1893) : 

** There is one point upon which I imagine, whatever 
may be our party politics in this country, we are all united : 
that we are resolutely determined to maintain our supremacy 
over our Indian empire. That I conceive is a matter about 
which we have only one opinion, and let me tell you that 
that supremacy rests upon three distinct bases. One of 
those bases, and a very important one, is the loyalty and 
good- will of the Native princes and population over whom 
we rule. Next, and not less important, is the maintenance 
of our European Civil Service, upon which rests the 

foundation of our administration in India Last, not 

because it is the least, but because I wish to give it the 
greatest prominence, we rest also upon the magnificent 
European force which we maintain in that country, and the 
splendid army of native auxiliaries by which that force is 

supported Let us firmly and calmly maintain our 

position in that country ; let us be thoroughly armed as to 
our frontier defences, and then I believe we may trust to the 
old vigour of the people of this country, come what may, to 
support our supremacy in that great empire." 

Now, if it was as he said, there was only one opinion 
and such resolute determination, why on earth was all the 
fuss and expense of a Public Service Commission made. If 
European service was a resolute determination, was it not 
strange to have the subject of simultaneous examinations 
taken up at all by the Commission on grounds of reason — 
when it was a resolute, despotic, foregone conclusion. And 
why was the statutory service disturbed when it had been 
settled by Northcote, Argyll, and Salisbury and Parliament 
as a solution of compromise ? 

Now, we must see a little further what Lord Kimberley's 
speech means. It says, ** One of those bases, and a very 
important one, is the loyalty and good-will of the native 
princes and population over whom we rule." Now, the 
authorities both in England and India do everything 
possible to destroy that very loyalty and good- will, or, as it is 
often called, contentment, which these authorities profess to 
depend upon. I cannot say anything here about the native 
Princes. But what about the good-will of the native 
population ! Is it productive of loyalty and good- will (will 
a Briton be similarly content) to tell the Indians, '*you will 
be kept down with the iron heel upon your neck of Euro- 
pean services — military and civil — in order to maintain our 
power over you, to defend ourselves against Russian invasion. 
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and thereby maintain our position in Europe, to increase our 
territory in the East, and to violate all our most solemn 
pledges. And all this at your cost, and mostly with your 
blood, just as the Empire itself has been built up. We have 
the power and for our benefit; and you put your Parlia- 
ment and your Proclamations into your pocket.*' Queer 
way of producing contentment and loyalty ! 

This is a strange superiority over the despotic old Indian 
system ! It is seldom a matter of the slightest thought to 
our authorities as to who should pay for these European 
services and for the outside wars, and what the consequences 
are of the '* bleeding.** 

In connection with India generally, the Englishman (with 
some noble exceptions) deteriorates from a lover of liberty to 
a lover of despotism, without the slightest regard as to how 
the Indians are affected and bled. He suddenly becomes a 
superior, infallible being, and demands that what he does is 
right, and should never be questioned. (Mr. Gladstone truly 
called the " argument and law of force ** as the law and 
argument of the present Anglo-Indian rule.) "Our boys" is 
his interest. The ** boys " of others may go to the dogs, 
perish or be degraded for what he cares. 

This is what the Anglo-Indian spirit of power, selfishness 
and despotism (strange products of the highest civilization) 
speaks through the mouth of the heads. How this spirit, if 
continued, will recoil on this country itself, there cannot be 
for Englishman themselves much difficulty to understand. 

My remarks about Lord Kimberley are made with much 
pain. He is one of the best Englishmen I have ever met 
with. But our misfortune is this. Secretaries of State 
(with few exceptions) being not much conversant with or 
students of the true Indian affairs, place themselves in the 
hands of Anglo-Indians. If, fortunately, one turns out 
capable of understanding the just claim of the Indians 
and does something, some successor under the ever- 
lasting influence of permanent officials subverts the justice 
done, and the Indian interests perish with all their dire 
consequences. A Sir Stafford Northcote gives, a Lord Cross 
snatches away. 

It will be seen that the very claim now put forward by 
the Indian authorities of having done a great favour by the 
" Provincial Service,** is misleading and not justified. On 
the contrary we are deprived of what we already possessed 
by ail Act of Parliament (1870) of admission into the full 
covenanted Civil Service to the extent of about 180 or 200 
appointments, while what is given to us with much trumpet- 
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ing is a miserable ** close pariah service " of about 95 
covenanted specific appointments, and that even not confined 
to Indians, but open to Europeans also, and so devised that no 
regular admission (as far as I know) on some organised system 
and tests are adopted, and I understand it to be said, that some 
twenty or thirty years will elapse before the scheme will 
come into some regular operation. Can there be a greater 
blow and injustice to the Indians and a greater discredit to 
the authorities? But what is worst of all is that insidious 
efforts are made to undermine and destroy all our charters 
of equal British citizenship, with the people of this country. 

Lord Kimberley's speech in support of the present 
system is the best justification of what Macaulay had said 
that ** the heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger." 
If this speech meant anything, it meant that the British 
yoke over India, should be as heavy a foreign yoke as could 
be made. For he does not say a word that if England 
employs the European Agency for its own sake he should 
think it just that England should pay for it, or, at least, the 
greater portion or half of it. Any such act of justice does 
not seem to occur to the Anglo-Indian ** Masters." India 
alone must bleed for whatever the Master wills. And Britain 
cares not as it has nothing to pay. Worse still, the masters 
do not seem to care what deterioration of character and 
capacity is caused to the Indians. 

As to the fitness and integrity of the Indians in any kind 
of situation — military or civil — there is now no room for 
controversy, even though they have not had a fair trial they 
have shown, integrity, pluck, industry, courage and culture, 
to a degree of which the British people may well be proud, 
as being the authors of it. I have already touched upon the 
point of fitness in one of the statements. 

About loyalty. In the despatch of 8th June, 1880, the 
Government 'of India itself said, **To the minds of at least 
the educated among the people of India — and the number 
is rapidly increasing — any idea of the subversion of British 
power is abhorrent from the consciousness that it must result 
in the wildest anarchy and confusion." 

The fact is that because India asks and hopes for British 
rule on British principles, and not un-British rule on un- 
British principles of pure despotism aggravated by the 
worst evils of a foreign domination, that the educated are 
devotedly loyal, and regard their efforts for this purpose 
as their highest and best patriotism. Nothing can be more 
natural and sensible. 
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SUMMARY. 

In 1833 a noble clause was passed by Parliament — 
everything that the Indians could desire. Had the Execu- 
tives loyally and faithfully carried out that clause, India 
would have been in the course of more than sixty years a 
prosperous and contented and deeply loyal country, and a 
strength and a benefit to the British Empire to an extent 
hardly to be conceived or realised at present, when, by an 
opposite course, India is afflicted with all the horrors and 
misery to which humanity can possibly be exposed. After 
1833, twenty years passed but nothing done. Fresh efforts 
were made in Parliament to put the Indians on the same 
footing as British subjects, by simultaneous examinations in 
this country and India. Stanley, Bright, Rich and others 
protested to no purpose ; the violation of the Act of 1833 
continued. 

Then came the great and glorious proclamation of the 
Queen in 1858, and a new bright hope to the Indians ; but 
not fulfilled up to the present day. In i860 a Committee of 
five members of the Council of the Secretary of State 
pointed out the dishonour of the British name, and reported 
that simultaneous examinations were the best method to do 
justice to the Act of 1833 — to no purpose ; the Report was 
suppressed and the public knew nothing about it. In 1867 
the East India Association petitioned for the admission into 
the Covenanted Civil Service of a small proportion of 
Indians. Sir Stafford Northcote admitted the justice of the 
prayer, and proposed a clause to give a partial fulfilment of 
the Act of 1833. The Duke of Argyll passed it. Lord 
Salisbury approved of it, but pointed out how the jealousy 
of the Anglo-Indians would wreck it— a prophecy which 
was not long to be fulfilled. 

The Government of India resisted tooth and nail, and 
made some outrageous proposals in the despatch of 2nd 
May, 1878. It was then that Lord Lytton, in a minute, 
admitted the ignoble policy of subterfuges and dishonour 
upon which the executives had all along acted since 1833. 

A strong and justly inclined Secretary (Lord Cranbrook) 
persisted, brushed aside all resistance and plausibilities, and 
compelled the Government of India to give effect to the 
clause. The Government of India, with bad grace and very 
reluctantly, made the rules — cleverly drawn up to throw 
discredit upon the service — the worst part was rejected by 
Lord Cranbrook; but an insidious device remained, and the 
appointments were begun to be made. The Anglo-Indians 
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boiled with rage, and the explosion on the Ilbert Bill was 
the open declaration of war. Lord Salisbury on that occa- 
sion confessed that the conduct of the Executive all along 
was merely ** political hypocrisy." 

The agitation subsided, but the appointments having 
remained to be continued, the boiling under the crater 
continued, and, instead of exploding, the Government re- 
sorted to other devices and gained their settled object with 
a vengeance — the report of the Public Service Commission 
confirmed the foregone conclusions against the Statutory 
Service and simultaneous examinations. 

The statutory service of full eligibility and of about 200 
employments in the course of thirty years in the whole 
Covenanted Service abolished, and the wretched scheme of 
May 2nd, 1878, established instead. 

The whole position has been thrown back worse than it 
ever was before. 

A Conservative (Sir Stafford Northcote) proposed, and a 
Liberal (Duke of Argyll) passed the Act of 1870 to do some 
justice. A Conservative (Lord Cranbrook) insisted upon 
carrying it out. A Liberal (Lord Kimberley) began to 
undermine it and another Conservative (Lord Cross) gave it 
the death blow — though, to the humiliation of the House of 
Commons, the Act remains on the statute book. What 
faith can the Indians have on any Act of Parliament? 
To-day something given, to-morrow snatched away; Acts 
and Resolutions of Parliament and Proclamations not- 
withstanding. 

Once more Parliament did justice and passed the 
Resolution, in 1893, for simultaneous examinations, to share 
the same grievous fate as all its former enactments. And 
the Indian Executive thus stands proclaimed the supreme 
power over the heads of all — Parliament, People and 
Sovereign. 

The whole force and object of the two references to our 
Commission is to reply to Sir Henry Fowler's most 
important challenge, and that reply mainly depends upon 
the consideration of the way in which the clauses in the 
Acts of 1833 and 1870 and the Proclamations are dealt 
with. 

Sir Henry Fowler's challenge is this : " The question I 
wish to consider is, whether that Government, with all its 
machinery as now existing in India, has, or has not, 
promoted the general prosperity of the people of India, and 
whether India is better or worse off by being a Province 
of the British Crown ; that is the test." 
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I may here give a few extracts, as bearing upon the 
subject, and its results. I am obliged to repeat a few that I 
have already cited in my previous statements. 

Sir William Hunter has said: You cannot work with 
imported labour as cheaply as you can with native labour, 
and I regard the more extended employment of the natives 
not only as an act of justice but as a financial necessity .... 
I believe that it will be impossible to deny them a larger 
share in the Administration .... The appointments of 
a few natives annually to the Covenanted Civil Service will 
not solve the problem .... If we are to govern the 
Indian people efficiently and cheaply, we must govern them 
by means of themselves and pay for the administration at the 
market rates of native labour .... Good work thus 
commenced has assumed such dimensions under the Queen's 
Government of India that it can no longer be carried on, 
or even supervised, by imported labour from England, except at 
a cost which India cannot sustain. 

. . . • . 

** I do not believe that a people numbering one-sixth of 
the whole inhabitants of the globe, and whose aspirations 
have been nourished from their earliest youth on the strong 
food of English liberty, can be permanently denied a voice in 
the government of the country.*' 

Lord Salisbury has said : " But it would be a great 
evil if the result of our dominion was that the natives of 
India who were capable of government should be absolutely 
and hopelessly excluded from such a career." 

Now that it is emphatically declared that all professions 
of equality of British citizenship were only so much 
hypocrisy — that India must be bled of its wealth, work, and 
wisdom, that it must exist only for the maintenance of 
British rule by its blood, its money and its slavery. Eng- 
land and India are face to face, and England ought to 
declare what, in the name of civilisation, justice, honour, 
and all that is righteous, England means to do for the 
future. The principles of the Statesmen of 1833 were, 
** Be just and fear not;" the principles of the present 
Statesmen appear to be, ** Fear and be unjust." Let India 
know which of the two is to be her future fate. However 
mighty a power may be, justice and righteousness are 
mightier far than all the mightiness of brute force, 
Macaulay has said : " Of all forms of tyranny, I believe that 
the worst is that of a nation over a nation." And he has 
also said : ** The end of government is the happiness of the 
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people.'* Has the end of Indian government been such, or 
all a *' terrible misery,*' as Lord Salisbury has truly 
characterised it ? Let the question be honestly answered. 

The statesmen of 1833 accepted that '* the righteous are 
as bold as a lion.*' But the authorities seem to have always 
forgotten it or ignored it ; and political cowardice has been 
more before their eyes. 

Lord Salisbury has said many more truths, but I have 
mentioned them before. 

Mr. Gladstone has said : 

" It is the predominence of that moral force for which I 
heartily pray in the deliberations of this House, and the 
conduct of our whole public policy, for I am convinced 
that upon that predominance depends that which should be 
the first object of all our desires as it is of all our daily 
official prayers, namely, that union of heart and sentiment 
which constitutes the two bases of strength at home, and 
therefore both of strength and good fame throughout the 
civilized world." 

Again : " There can be no more melancholy, and in the 
last result, no more degrading spectacle upon earth than the 
spectacle of oppression, or of wrong in whatever form, 
inflicted by the deliberate Act of a nation upon another 
nation 

** But on the other hand there can be no nobler spectacle 
than that which we think is now dawning upon us, the 
spectacle of a nation deliberately set on the removal of 
injustice, deliberately determined to break — not through 
terror, and not in haste, but under the sole influence of duty 
and honour — determined to break with whatever remains 
still existing of an evil tradition, and determined in that way 
at once to pay a debt of justice, and to consult by a bold, 
wise and good Act, its own interest and its own honour." 

These extracts refer to Ireland. They apply with ten 
times the force to India. 

With regard to India, he has fully admitted that there 
the law and argument of England was ** the law and argu- 
ment of force." Lord Randolph Churchill realised the 
true position of the evil of foreign domination of England 
in India under the present system. He said : — 

** The position of India in relation to taxation and the 
sources of the public revenues is very peculiar, not merely 
from the habits of t.h.e people, and their strong aversion to 
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change, which is more specially exhibited to new forms of 
taxation, but likewise from the character of the Government 
which is in the hands of foreigners , who hold all the principal 
administrative offices and form so large a part of the army. The 
impatience of the new taxation which' will have to be borne 
wholly as a consequence of the foreign rule imposed on the 
country, and virtually to meet additions to charges arising 
outside of the country, would constitute a political danger, the 
real magnitude of which, it is to be feared, is not at all 
appreciated by persons who have no knowledge of or concern 
in the Government of India, but what those responsible for 
that Government have long regarded as of the most serious 
order,''' 

The East India Company, in their petition against 
change of government, said : — 

** That your petitioners cannot contemplate without 
dismay the doctrine now widely promulgated that India 
should be administered with an especial view to the benefit ' 
of the English who reside there ; or that in its administra- 
tion any advantage should be sought for her Majesty's subjects of 
European birth, except that which they will necessarily 
derive from their superiority of intelligence, and from the 
increased prosperity of the people, the improvement of the 
productive resources of the country and the extension of 
commercial intercourse.*' 

The course, however, during the administration by the 
Crown, has been to regard the interests of Europeans as the 
most important and paramount, and generally every action 
is based upon that principle, with little concern or thought 
what that meant to the people of India at large. 

Everything for the benefit of Indian interests is the 
romance, and everything for the benefit of the British and 
" cruel and crushing tribute " from Indians is the reality. 

The edifice of the British rule rests at present upon the 
sandy foundation of Asiatic despotism, injustice, and all the 
evils of a foreign domination, as some of the best English 
statesmen have frequently declared ; and the more this 
edifice is made heavier by additions to these evils, as is 
continuously being done, by violation of pledges and exclu- 
sion of Indians from serving in their own country, with 
all its natural evil consequences, the greater, the more 
devastating and complete, I am grieved to foresee, will be 
the ultimate crash. 

The question of remedy I have already dealt with in on« 
of my representations to the Commission. 
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In a letter in the Times of 28 September last, Bishop 
Tugwell quotes an extract from the Times with regard to 
the African races. How much more forcibly does it apply 
to India, to whom the people of England mostly owe the 
formation and maintenance of the British Indian Empire, 
and who for their reward receive "terrible misery" and 
'' bleeding." 

The Times says : — 

** The time has long passed away when we were content 
to justify our rule by the strong hand alone. We should no 
longer hold our great tropical possessions with an easy 
conscience did we not feel convinced that our tenure of 
them is for the advantage, not of ourselves only, but of the 
subject peoples.'* 

Can a fair-minded, honest Englishman say that he has 
this easy conscience with regard to India, after the wars, 
famine and pestilence which have been devastating that ill- 
fated country, after a British rule of a century and a-half ? 

Macaulay has said, in 1833 : 

*' * Propter vitam vivendi perdere catcsas ' is a despicable 
policy either in individuals or States. In the present case 
such a policy would not only be despicable but absurd." 

After describing from Bernier the practice of miserable 
tyrants of poisoning a dreaded subject, says : — 

" That detestable artifice, more horrible than assassina- 
tion itself, was worthy of those who employed it. It is no 
model for the English nation. We shall never consent to 
administer the pousta to a whole community — to stupefy 
and paralyse a great people — whom God has committed to 
our charge, for the wretched purpose of rendering them 
more amenable to our control." 

Lord H art ington said in 1883 : — 

"It is not wise to educate the people of India, to 
introduce among them your civilisation and your progress 
and your literature and at the same time to tell them, they 
shall never have any chance of taking any part or share in 
the administration of. the affairs of their country, except by 
their getting rid in the first instance of their European 
rulers. Surely it would not be wise to tell a patriotic native 
of India that." ,. 

This naturally suggests the question of the future of 
India, with regard to Russia. This is rather a wide subject, 
and somewhat indirectly connected with this statement. 
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But I may say here that there are, in my thinking, certain 
features in the Indian rule of great plausibility, which the 
Russians, by their emissaries, will urge upon the mind of the 
masses of tne Indians, when they are in any spirit of discon- 
,tent, with great effect against the English. Nor need I 
enter on the speculation whether Russia would be able to 
make a lodging in India. These are matters which every 
Englishman is bound to consider calmly. The English 
people and Parliament should not wait to consider them till 
it is too late. My whole fear is, that if the British people 
allow things to drift on in the present evil system, the 
disaster may come to both countries when it is too late to 
prevent or repair it. 

My whole earnest anxiety is, that righteous means may 
be adopted by which the connection between the two 
countries may be strengthened with great blessings and 
benefits to both countries. I speak freely, because I feel 
strongly that it is a thousand pities that a connection that 
can be made great and good to both countries is blindly 
being undermined and destroyed with detriment to both. 
My previous statements have clearly shown that. The 
whole question of the blessing or curse of the connection of 
England and India upon both countries rests mainly upon 
the honourable and loyal fulfilment of the Act of 1833 and 
the Proclamation of 1858, or upon the dishonour of the 
non-fulfilment of them : ** Righteousness alone will exalt 
a nation ; " ** Injustice will bring down the mightiest to 
ruin." 

I conclude with my earnest hope and prayer, that our 
Commission will pronounce clearly upon all the vital 
questions involved in their two references on which I have 
submitted my views. 

One last word of agony. With the dire calamities with 
which we have been overwhelmed, and in the midst of 
the greatest jubilation in the world, in which we took our 
hearty share, in spite of those calamities, we have not, as far 
as I know, got the word of our greatest hope and consolation 
— a repetition of the most gracious Proclamation of 1858, of 
equality of British citizenship, which we received on the 
assumption of the Imperial title and on the Jubilee ; nor of 
anything of its application. 

Yours truly, 

DADABHAI NAOROJI; 



APPENDIX. 



Extract from Mr. William Digby^s letter of 8th May^ 

1889, to Lord Cross. 



I.— SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN INDIA AND 

IN ENGLAND. 

In asking for the examinations for the Covenanted Civil 
Service to be held simultaneously in India and in England, 
solely on the grounds of equal justice to the Indian and English 
subjects of the Queen-Empress, the people of India are simply 
taking up the position provided for them by the Special Com- 
mittee of the India Office which sat and reported in i860. That 
Committee recommended, as being only fair, the holding, 
^' simultaneously, two examinations, one in England and one in 
India, both being, as far as practicable, identical in their 
nature." They further recommended that those who compete 
in both countries should be finally classified in one list, accord- 
ing to merit, by the Civil Service Commissioners." •* Were 
this inequality removed," added the Committee, ** we should no 
longer be exposed to the charge of keeping promise to the ear 
and breaking it to the hope." The proposal for simultaneous 
examinations had its genesis in your lordship's office, those who 
proposed it were English officials, and, in asking for its adoption 
Indians are merely acting upon the sense of justice of English- 
men highly experienced in Indian affairs.* It will be obvious, 
therefore, that such a claim as is put forward is compatible with 
perfect loyalty to the maintenance of the connection between 
England and India. The Committee, as will be seen on refer- 
•ence to their Report, were not unanimous in all their con- 
clusions, but on the point I have referred to there was perfect 
unanimity. 

On the question of sin^ultaneous examinations, the Public 
Service Commission reported, in brief, as follows : ** That it is 

* The members of the Committee were : Mr. T. P. Willonghby, Sir Erskioe 
Perry. Sir W. H. Arbutbnot, Mr. Ross D, Mangles, and Sir E. Macnaghten. 
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inexpedient to hold an examination in India for the Covenanted 
Civil Service simultaneously with the examination in London *"" 
(" Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations," para. 128, 
p. 140). I refer, in this letter, to the summary rather than to 
the detailed statements in the Report, as I do not at present 
wish to contest each statement in paragraph 60. Should, how- 
ever, such an examination become necessary, a criticism in 
detail of the observations made by the Commissioners cannot^ 
in view of what follows, be less condemnatory than the remarks 
to be made upon the summary. 

The recommendation of the Commissioners, my lord, on the 
question of simultaneous examinations is against the weight of 
evidence taken by them. An analysis of the opinions expressed 
by the witnesses and of the witnesses themselves reveals the 
most startling results. Evidently the Commission has not 
examined the evidence, or taken it into due consideration. 
There are, too, certain grave incidents in connexion with the 
manner in which this portion of the evidence was obtained, and 
the foregone conclusion to which at least one highly-placed 
Member of the Commission had committed himself, as render it 
more than ever improbable that the Report of the Commission 
can be held to be deserving of your lordship's confidence or 
commendation, and which wholly militate against legislation 
being undertaken to give the recommendations, or some of 
them, the force of law. 

I will take the witnesses examined Presidency by Presidency 
and Province by Province, and show in what direction the 
balance of testimony lies. 



I.— BENGAL, 

Total number of witnesses examined 
For simultaneous examinations 
Against „ „ 

Majority for . . 
Neutral or doubtful 



19s 



143 
35 



lOI 



17 19s 



2.— MADRAS. 

Total number of witnesses examined . . — — 100 

For simultaneous examinations . . — 63 

Against , ,, „ . . — 25 

Majority for . . . 38 — 

Neutral or doubtful . . . . — 12 loo- 



3.— BOMBAY. 

T6tal number of witnesses examined 
For simultaneous examinations 
Against „ „ 

Majority jFpr . . . . 
Nevitralo^ doubtful ,. , . .,. 



26 



— 112 
64 

38 
10 — 112 
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4.— NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND OUDH 
Total number of witnesses examined 



For simultaneous examinations 
Against „ 

Majority for . 
Neutral or doubtful 



»> 



— 68 

31 
29 



8- 



68 



5.— THE PANJAB. 

Total number of witnesses examined 
For simultaneous examinations 
Against „ 

Majority for . 
Neutral or doubtful 



}f 



10 



— So 

36 

26 



i8- 



8o 



6.— CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Total number of witnesses examined . 
For simultaneous examinations . 
Against „ „ 

Majority for 14 

Neutral or doubtful 



— 42 

24 
10 



8- 



42 



SUMMARY. 

Province. For. Against. Doubtful. 

1. Bengal 143 35 17 

2. Madras 63 25 12 

3. Bombay 64 38 10 

4. North-West Provinces and Oudh .31 29 8 

5. The Panjab 36 26 18 

6. Central Provinces • ... 24 10 8 

Totals , . .361 163 73 

Majority for 198, or 68*8 per cent. 

ft over Against and Doubtful, 125, or 60*4 „ 

Of the 361 in favour it may be remarked, 49 or 13*5 per cent, 
were Europeans not from any one part of the Empire, but from 
all parts of India. 

In their Report the Commissioners have not published any 
statistical information of the kind given above. To obtain it the 
evidence of every witness, whether his evidence were oral or 
written, has been examined. 

The case against the Report, however, is only imperfectly 
shown even in the statements submitted in the above tabulated 
particulars. A closer analysis reveals much of great interest 
and of the highest value. What is revealed increases one*s 
wonder that, in face of the evidence they took, and in view of 
the instructions they received, the Commissioners could have 
reported in the sense they adopted. An examination of the 
following figures will well repay any time bestowed upon them. 
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1.— BENGAL 


• 










Europeans. 


Indians. 


Class of Witness. For. 


Ag. 


Dbtfl. 


For. 


Ag. 


Dbtfl 


I. Covenanted Civilians ... 6 


14 


2 


4 


— 


— 


2. Statutory „ ... — 




— 


3 




I 


3. Uncovenanted Service : 












a. Judicial and Executive . — 
h. Educational Department . 3 


2 


I 


22 


5 


I 


3 


— 


9 




2 


c. Others — 


3 




I 


I 


I 


4. General Public : 












a. Barristers, Vakils, & Solicitors i 


2 


I 


39 


I 


I 


h. Zemindars .... — 


— 


— 


20 


I 


— 


c. Merchants .... — 


— 


3 


2 


— 




d. Others i 


2 


2 


8 


I 


— 


5. English Newspapers ... 2 


— 


— 


5 






6. Vernacular „ . . . — 






10 




— 


7. Associations and Societies . . — 


— 


-— 


6 


—' 




8. Secretary, Government of India, 












and High Court Judges . . — 


- — 


2 


I 


— 


—' 



Totals . . . 13 26 II 130 9 6 

An examination in detail of the facts summarised above 
shows that 

(i) among Europeans the Hon. H. J. Reynolds, C.S.I., Mr. 
H. J.S.Cotton, Mr. H. M. Kisch, Mr. H. Beveridge, 
and Mr. C. B. Garret, all civiliai;is of high position, 
Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B., a retired official of great 
experience, long service, and almost unequalled 
knowledge of the country and the people, and 

(2) Sir A. W. Croft, K.C.I.E., Director of Public Instruction 
for Bengal, and Mr. C. H. Tawney, M.A., Principal 
of the Presidency College, Calcutta, among Edu- 
cationalists, 

were in favour of simultaneous examinations. Of the Indian 
figures it may be stated that in Class 3^ against the proposal 
two of the witnesses were Mahomedans, in Class \a the soUtary 
individual was a Mahomedan, and in Class 4^ the same thing 
is true, with this difference, that the witness was a gentleman 
holding a high position in a Native-Indian State, being Secretary 
to the Council of his Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. As 
much is made of Mahomedan opposition to simultaneous 
examinations, it may be added here that the principal Moslem 
officials of Hyderabad were examined — one at Calcutta, one at 
Madras, others at Bombay. I think it is due that I should 
state in detail the Indian witnesses in Bengal who gave evidence 
in favour of simultaneous examinations : a scrutiny of their 
names and of the positions they hold will unmistakably show 
that the leading men of wealth, attainments and position — alike 
in the professions, in commerce and in society, are heartily in 
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favour of their countrymen being permitted, by a first examina- 
tion in India, to compete for the highest places in the gift of the 
Government of India. They, who have most to lose, are not 
afraid of ill consequences following. Nearly all that is eminent, 
learned, energetic, and loyal in Bengal, is to be found represented 
in the following list. A more remarkable consensus of opinion 
than is afforded in this list, could not be obtained ip regard to 
any matter of high importance in any country. I lay the more 
stress upon the testimony of Bengal for this, probably sufficient, 
reason. In the Lower Provinces alone in the Empire is there, 
on any large scale, private property in land. Lord Comwallis's 
Permanent Settlement and the creation of a large body of 
Zemindars have, in Bengal, called a wealthy class into existence. 
If anywhere in India, it is in Bengal that men are most interested 
in the maintenance of a strong, e£Bcient, and stable administra- 
tion. Elsewhere in the Empire the ryotwari system of land 
tenure does not admit of the growth, on any extensive scale, of 
a wealthy and cultured class connected with the land. Yet it is 
in Bengal, where, as I have already said, men have most to lose, 
that there is the heartiest support, from Hindus and Mahome- 
dans alike, of the proposal for holding simultaneous examinations 
in England and in India. To anyone acquainted with the 
personnel of Indian Society in Bengal, the names of the 
Maharaja Jotendro Mohun Tagore, K.C.S.I., the Maharaja of 
Durbhunga, Babu Joykissen Mukerji, Kumar Nil Krishna Deb, 
Nawab Wilayat Ah Khan Bahadur, among Zemindars ; Rajah 
Durga Churn Laha among Merchants, himself the Prince of 
Indian Merchants ; the Hon. C. M. Ghose, High Court, 
Calcutta, the Hon. Dr. Mohendro Lai Sircar, CLE., Nawab 
Abdul Latif Bahadur, CLE., (whose weight and influence with 
a large section of his community it is impossible to over-rate), 
among Judicial oflBcers; the thirty-nine barristers, vakils, and 
solicitors mentioned in Class IVa., and the gentlemen whose 
names are given in all the other classes, will be held to represent 
the flower of wealth, culture, influence, and weighty good sense 
among seventy millions of people. Of one hundred and forty- 
four witnesses examined in Bengal, — 

129 were tor Simultaneous Examinations, 
9 „ against, 
6 „ doubtful. 

That the British Indian Association should have given 
evidence in favour of the change is, from the point of view of 
security, of great importance. Its action is as if the Carlton, 
the Junior Carlton, the St. Stephen's and the Constitutional 
Clubs of London were to make a deliverance to the Govern- 
ment of the day on some important matter. Whatever might 
be said of such a deliverance it could not be called revolu- 
tionary. Considering that Bengal has a third of the whole of 
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the inhabitants of British India within its borders, that Hindu 
witnesses were ten to one in favour, that nearly one-half of 
Indian Mahomedans live in this Presidency and that of fourteen 
witnesses of this faith examined, 

lo were for Simultaneous Examinations, and only 
4 „ against, 

the testimony is of so remarkable and so weighty a character as 
to unprejudiced minds, I submit, to be irresistible. To scorn, 
or set aside on insufficient grounds, such a representation is to 
invite discontent. 

Of Europeans who were examined in Bengal, it is true, there 
were forty-three against to fourteen in favour. It would be 
invidious for me to set names on either side against one another, 
but if this were permissible the force of experience and authority 
would clearly tell in favour of the smaller numbers. The list of 
Indians is as follows : — 

BENGAL. 
Indians in Favour of Simultaneous Examinations. 

Class I. — Covenanted Civil Service. 
Con. No. in 
No. Rept. 

1 II Brojo Nath De, Esq,, C.S., Joint Magistrate, Hughli. 

2 i6 K. G. Gupta, Esq., C.S., Barrister-at-Law, Joint Magistrate 

and Deputy Collector, Nuddeah. 

3 47 B. L. Gupta, Esq., C.S., Ofi&ciating District and Session 

Judge, Furridpore. 

4 49 Romesh Chunder Dutt, Esq., Joint Magistrate and Deputy 

Collector, Bakhergunje. 

Total of Class 1 4 

Class II. — The Statutory Civil Service. 

1 45 Bu. Ambica Churn, Sen., Assistant Magistrate and Col- 

lector, Shahabad. 

2 235 Bu. Nunda Kumar Bose, Statutory Civil Service. 

3 28s Bu. Surjya Kumar Agasti, Statutory Civil Service. 

Total of Class II 3 

Class Ilia. — Uncovenanted Service, Judicial and Executive. 

1 6 Bu. Broiendro Kumar Seal, B.L., District Judge, Bankurah, 

and Assistant Session Judge, Burdwan. 

2 38 Hon. Moulvi Abdul Jubbar, Member of the Bengal Legis- 

lative Council, Deputy Magistrate, 24 Perguns. 

3 44 Bu. Obhoy Chunder Dos, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 

Collector, 24 Perguns. 
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Con. No. in 
No. Rept. 

4 51 Sarat Chunder Banerji, Esq., M.A., B.L., Extra Assistant 

Commissioner, Kamrup, Assam. 

5 53 Lalla Hukum Chand, M.A., Registrar, High Court, 

Hyderabad. 

6 75 Maulvi Abdul Bari, a member of the Subordinate Judicial 

Service. 

7 76 Bu. Girish Chunder Choudhury, First Subordinate Judge, 

Patna. 

8 82 Bu. Durgagoti Banerji, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 

Collector. 

9 83 Bu. Srinath Roy, Fourth Judge of the Small Cause Court, 

Calcutta. 

10 85 Bu. Tariny Churn Ghose, Deputy Collector, 

11 86 Bu. Rajendra Nath Mitter, Deputy Collector. 

12 92 Bu. Chundi Churn Sen, Munsiff, Krishnagar. 

13 94 Bu. Bhola Ram MuUick, Third Grade Subordinate Judge, 

and Judge Small Causes Court, Pubna. 

14 114 Bu. Anundo Chunder Sen, Deputy Collector. 

15 116 Akhay Kumar Sen, Deputy Magistrate Fourth Grade, and 

Personal Assistant to the Commissioner. 

16 117 Bu. Bani Madhub Mitter, Subordinate Judge, Dacca. 

17 128 Bu. Mohendro Nath Mitter, Judge Small Causes Court, 

Dacca and Munshigunje. 

18 143 Bu. Kunjo Lai Banerji, late Second Judge, Calcutta 

Court of Small Causes. 

19 147 Bu. Issur Chunder Mitter, of the Subordinate Executive 

Service. 

20 155 Rai Ram Shunker Sen Bahadur, Retired Deputy Magis- 

trate. 

21 162 Bu. Kali Charan Ghose, Deputy Collector. 

22 55 Rai S.C. Banerji, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Assam. 

Total of Class Ilia 22 



Class III6. — Educational Department. 

1 17 Rev. Lai Behari De, Professor, Hughli College. 

2 124 Maulvi Abdul Khair Mahomed Sadiq, Superintendent, 

Dacca Madrissa, 

3 125 Bu. Jagat Bundhu Laha, Headmaster, Dacca, Normal 

School. 

4 127 Bu. Iswar Chunder Bose, Headmaster, Collegiate School, 

Dacca. 

5 135 Bu. Shoshee Bhushun Dutt, Assistant Professor, Dacca 

College. 

6 146 Bu. Chunder Mohun Ghose, Teacher of Anatomy in the 

Campbell Medical School* 

7 149 Bu. Radhica Prasanna Mukerji, Acting Inspector of 

Schools, Presidency Circle. 

8 151 Dr. P. K. Roy, Professor Presidency College, Calcutta. 

9 185 Bu. Bhudeb Mukerji, Inspector of Schools (Retired). 

Total of Class Illb 9 
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Class Illr. — Uncovenanted Service — Unclassified. 

Con. No. in 
No. Rept. 
I 93 Bn. Abinash Chimder Bose, Treasurer, Accountant 
General's Office, Bengal. 

Total of Class I lie -. i 

Class IVa. — Barristers, Vakils, and Solicitors. 

1 10 Hon. Kali Nath Milter, Member Bengal Legislative 

Council, Attorney High Court. 

2 29 Bu. Girija Bhushan Mukerji, B.A., B.L., Pleader, High 

Court. 
Bu. Mohesh Chunder Choudhury, Vakil, High Court. 
M. N. Ghose, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, High Court, Calcutta. 
Monomohun Ghose, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, High Court, 

Calcutta. 
Bu. Rash Behari Ghose, LL.D., Pleader, High Court, 

Member Bengal Legislative Council. 
Saraf-ud-din, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Bu. Guru Proshad Sen, Pleader, High Court, practising at 

Patna. 
Maulvi Khuda Baksh, Government Pleader, Patna. 
Bu. Bisseshwur Sing, Pleader of the District Judge's Court, 

Shahabad. 
Bu. Bhup Sen Sing, Pleader, High Court. 

Bu. Jodw Nath Sahai, Pleader, High Court. 

Bu. Chutturbhuj Sahai, Pleader, District Court, Patna. 

Bu. Joy Prokash Lai, Pleader, and Dewan Drunraon Raj. 

Bu. Basant Kumar Bose, Vakil, High Court. 

Bu. Debendro Chunder Ghose, Pleader, High Court. 

Bu. Jadub Prosonno Shome, Pleader, District Court, 

Allahabad. 
Bu. Upendra Chandra Mitter, Vakil, High Court. 

Bu. Jibun Krishna Ghose, Pleader, Judges Court, Alipore. 

Bu. Kali Nath Mukerji, Pleader, High Court. 

Bu. Annada Prosad Banerji, Government Pleader, High 

Court. 
Bu. Ambica Churn Bose, Pleader, High Court. 
Bu. Ishur Chunder Chuckerburty, Pleader, High Court. 
Bu. Girish Chunder Choudhury, Pleader, High Court. 
Bu. Okhil Chunder Sen, Pleader, High Court. 
Saligram Sing, Pleader, High Court. 
Bu. Trailakya Nath Mitter, Pleader, High Court, President 

Serampore Municipality. 
Bu. Ashutosh Biswas, Pleader, High Court. 

Bu. Dina Nath Dhur, Government Pleader, District Court, 

Dacca. 
Bu. Rojoni Nath Bose, Vakil, High Court. 

Bu. Rajani Kanto Choudhuri, Pleader, District Judge's 

Court, Calcutta. 
Bu. Trailakya Nath Bose, Pleader, High Court. 

Bu. Anundo Chunder Ray, Pleader, District Court. 



3 


32 


4 


40 


5 


42 


6 


43 


7 
8 


59 
64 


9 
10 


65 
66 


II 


73 


12 


74 


13 


77 


14 


78 


15 


79 


16 


80 


17 


88 


18 


89 


19 


95 


20 


97 


21 


TOO 


22 


102 


23 


103 


24 

25 
26 

27 


105 
106 

107 
108 


28 


III 


29 


113 


30 


120 


31 


123 


32 


126 


33 


133 



2 


41 


3 


58 


4 


6o 


5 


62 


6 


70 
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Con. No. in 
No. Rept. 

34 134 Bu. Surrat Chunder Gupta, Pleader, Judge's Court; 

elected Chairman of the Local Board, and a Member 
of the District Board of Dacca. 

35 138 Bu. Gobind Chunder Das, Pleader of the Dacca Judge's 

Court and High Court. 

36 140 Bu. Keshub Chunder Acherji, Pleader, Judge's Court, 

Mymensing, Zemindar, Member of the Local Board, etc* 

37 156 Bu. Mritunjoy Roy, a Pleader of the High Court. 

38 163 Bu. Durga Mohun Das, Pleader, High Court. 

39 205 Hon. Rao Saheb Vishva Nath Naryan Mandelik, C.S.L, 

Additional Member of the Council of the Viceroy^ 
Government Pleader, High Court, Bombay. 

Total of Class I Va 39 

Class IVb, — ^Zemindars. 

I 28 His Highness Maharajah Sir Luchmeshwar Sing Bahadur,. 
K.C.LE., of Durbhanga. 
Bu. Joy Kissen Mukerji, Zemindar, 24 Pergunnahs. 
Nawab Wilayat Ali Khan Bahadur, Patna. 
Maulvi Syad Fuzl Imam, Zemindar, Vice-President, Patna 

Municipality, Member of the District Board. 
Rai Joy Kissen, Patna. 

Rajah Rameshwar Sing Bahadur, younger brother of the 
Maharajah of Durbhanga. 

7 84 Bu. Charu Chunder Mitter, Zemindar in Allahabad and 

Hughli, Senior Vice-Chairman, Allahabad Municipality. 

8 109 Maulvi Fuzl-ul- Rahman, Vice-Chairman Nattore Munici- 

pality, Zemindar in Rajshaye. 

9 118 Khajah Mahommed Ashgar, Vice-Chairman of the District 

Board of Dacca. 
10 130 Bu. Radha Balhab Choudhury, Zemindar and Honorary 

Magistrate, Vice-Chairman, Municipal Board, Shere- 

pore Town. 
Bu. Madan Mohun Bysack, Merchant and Zemindar, Dacca. 
Bu. Binode Behary Roy, eldest son of Bu. Chuckhun Lai 

Roy, of Cbagdigi, Zemindar. 
Bu. Jogendro Chunder Ghose, Zemindar. 
Roy Jogendro Nath Choudhury, Zemindar, Taki. 
Kumar Nil Krishna Deb, of the Shobhabazar Deb family. 
Rai Jodii Nath Bahadur, Zemindar, in the district of 

Nuddea. 
Bu. Tara Prosad Mukerji, Zemindar, Chairman of the 

Revelgunje Municipality. 
Bu. Hem Chunder Ghose, Zemindar, Hughli. 
IIS Maharajah Sir Jotendro Mohun Tagore, K.C.S.L 
20 I2S Bu. Abhoy Churn Goho, Zemindar, Banian, etc., etc. 

Total of Class IVb 20 

Class IVc. — Merchants. 

I 22 Rajah Durga Churn Laha, Merchant, Calcutta. 
Z' no Bairamji Nusserwanji, Esq., Merchant, Calcutta. 

Total of Class I Vc 2 



II 

12 


139 
144 


13 

14 

15 
16 


148 
152 
158 
160 


17 


161 


18 


166 


19 


Hi 
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Class IVd. — General Public, Unclassified. 

•Con. No. in 
No. Rept. 

1 26 Hon. Dr. Mohendro Lai Sircar, CLE., Hon. Presidency 

Magistrate, Calcutta, Member of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council, Calcutta. 

2 48 Nawab Abdul Lutif Bahadur, CLE. 

3 87 Bu. Dhirendra Nath Pal, Private Gentleman, Jessore. 

4 90 Bu. Ashutosh Mukerji, B.A., etc., etc. 

5 96 Bu. Chunder Sekhur Gupta, Government Pensioner. 

6 99 Bu. Nilkanto Chatterji, M.A. 

7 154 Dr. Annada Prosad Kastgiri. 

8 159 Pundit Jadubeshwur Tarka Ratna, Tole Pundit in 

Rangpore. 

Total of Class IVd 8 

Class V. — English Newspapers. 

1 5 Bu. Norendro Nath Sen, Editor, Indian Mirror. 

2 12 Bu. Surendro Nath Baneiji, Editor, Bengali, 

3 104 Bu. Moti Lai Ghose, on the staff of the A mrita Bazar Patrika. 

4 119 Bu. Shoshi Bhushun Roy, Editor, Dacca Gazette. 

Total of Class V 4 

Class VL — ^Vernacular Newspapers. 

1 122 Bu. Kali Prosonno Ghose, Manager of the estate of Raja 

Rajendro Narain Roy Chowdhury, and Editor of a 
literary journal. 

2 129 Bu. Obhoy Churn Nag, Editor of the Charu Varta, and a 

Pleader in the Judges Court, Mymensing. 

3 150 Pundit Sadananda Misra, Editor of the Sarshudhanidhi. 

4 157 Bu. Akhoy Kumar Sircar, Editor of the Noho Bihhakar and 

Sadharani. 

5 165 Bu. Krishna Kumar Mitter, Editor of the Sanjibani 

newspaper. 

6 ys Bu. Prokash Nath MuUick, Editor, Samay newspaper, 

Calcutta. 

7 195 Editor, Prajabundhu newspaper. 

8 215 Editor, Bangahashi newspaper. 

9 255 Editor, Sansodhini newspaper. 

10 275 Bu. Bani Madhub Datta, Editor, Dainik newspaper. 

Total of Class VI 10 

Class VIL — Associations and Societies. 

1 136 Bu. Satish Chunder Ghosh, Honorary Secretary and 

Delegate of the Par j oar Association. 

2 142 Bu. Janendro Nath Bose, Delegate of the Sripur Hitas- 

hadhini Sabha, and Taki Hitakari Sabha, Professor 
of Ripon College. 

3 145 Bu. Had Nath Sen, Delegate of the Baraset Association, 

Sub- Inspector of Schools. 

4 153 Bu. Kishory Mohun Ganguly, Delegate of the Shibpore 

Ratepayers Association. 

Total of Class VII 4 
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Class VIII. — High Court Judges, etc. 

Con. No. in 
No. Rept. 

■ I 46 Honourable Chunder Madhub Ghose, Judge, High Court,. 

Bengal. 

Total of Class VIII, i 

The authorities who would lightly set aside such an expres- 
sion of opinion would incur a most serious risk. The very 
significant fact is elicited by this examination of evidence that, 
as I have already remarked, there are actually ten Mahomedan 
witnesses in favour of simultaneous examinations against four 
who object to them ; two are neutral. Thus, in the largest 
province in the Empire, where nearly half the Mahomedans in 
British India are located, there are twice as many Mahomedan 
witnesses in favour than there are against ! This circumstance 
robs the following sentence from the Report of much of its 
value : — " Under the second [».^., evidence * given by others 
who feel that, in the present circumstances of the country^ 
important classes of the community are practically debarred 
from success in examinations designed mainly as tests of educa- 
tional fitness '] may be included the majority of the witnesses 
belonging to tne Mahomedan community.'* (Paragraph 60 of 
Commissioners' Report.) The statement is technically correct, 
but in its essentials is strangely misleading. As I shall shortly 
have occasion to show the evidence of Mahomedan witnesses 
was taken in a manner which causes grave suspicion as to 
perfect fairness. For example, fifteen Mahomedan gentlemen 
were considered sufficient to express the opinions and views of 
twenty-three millions of Bengal Mahomedans : fifteen (the same 
number) were thought necessary to perform a similar duty for 
six millions in the Punjab, while sixteen were called in the 
North -Western Provinces, where there are less than twelve 
millions of Moslems.* Fairly dealt with, and all the considera- 
tions taken into account, the utterance of the Commissioners 
respecting Mahomedan evidence which I have quoted, is 
scarcely fair, inasmuch as it deals with a set of facts differing in 
important particulars, in each Presidency or Province. The 
mere enumeration of figures in such a case would be gravely 
misleading. Yet this is what the Commission appears to have 
done. 

The tables in regard to the other Presidencies and Provinces 
I give without comment. The details, however, are at your 
lordship's service should they be desired.- Those details are 
omitted solely from a wish not to make this communication too 
long. An examination of them shows me that what I have said 
of; Bengal might be said of the other parts of the Empire. 

*Th(B Population figures are taken from the Census Returns of 1881.— ^ 
Wm. D. 
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2.— MADRAS. 

Europeans. Indians. 

Class of Witness. For. Ag. Neut. For. Ag. Neut« 

1. Covenanted Civil Service ..323 — — — 
la. Military Officers in Civil Employ i — — — — — 

2. Statutory Civil Service . , ' — — — i i — 

3. Uncovenanted Service : 

a. Judicial and Executive .1 i — 13 — — 

b. Educational Department .152 311 

c. Unclassified. ...21 — 45 — 

4. General Public : 

a. Barristers, Vakils, & Solicitors — — 5 10 — — 

b. Zemindars . . . . — — — — — — 

c. Merchants . . . . — — — i — — 

d. Unclassified ...11 — 85 — 

5. English Newspapers . . . — — — 2 — — 

6. Vernacular „ ... — — — 2 — — 

7. Associations and Societies . — — — 7 2 — 
S, Members of Council and High 

Court Judges .... — 11 3 — — 

Totals . . . 9 II II 54 14 I 

3.— BOMBAY. 

1. Covenanted Civil Service . 
la. Conservator of Forests 

2. Statutory Civil Service 

3. Uncovenanted Service : 

a. Judicial and Executive 

b. Educational Department . 

c. Unclassified .... 

4. General Public : 

a. Barristers, Vakils, & Solicitors 

b. Zemindars .... 

c. Merchants .... 

d. Unclassified 

5. English Newspapers . 
i. Vernacular „ 
7. Associations and Societies . 
S. Members of Council and High 

Court Judges 

Totals . 

4.— NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND OUDH. 

I. Covenanted Civil Service ,.183 — i — 

«. Statutory Civil Service . . — — — i i — 
3. Uncovenanted Service : 

a. Judicial and Executive .1 — i 4 7 — 

b. Educational Department . — i i — — — 

c. Unclassified. . , . — — — — — — 

4* General Public : 

a. Barristers, Vakils, &Solidtor8 311 41-1 

b. Zemindars , ... . — — — 9 3 — 

Carried forward • . 5 10 6 18 13 t 



5 


lb 


I 


2 
2 

9 

5 

I 


I 
4 

2 




3 


3 
4 


I 
I 


I 


- 


— 


I 


7 


I 


— 


I 




I 


II 
3 


I 

3 


2 


2 


— 


— 


5 
6 


2 


— 


— 




2 


2 


I 




II 


23 


7 


53 


15 


5 
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Class of Witness. 
Brought forward 

c. Merchants . 

d. Unclassified 

5. English Newspapers . 

6. Vernacular „ 

7. Associations and Societies 

S, Members of Council and High 
Court Judges .... 

Totals . 



Europeans. Indians. 

For. Ag. Neut. For. Ag. Neut. 
5 10 6 18 13 I 



— — 5 



(I 



2 — 



1 — 

2 — 



25 18 I 



5.— THE PANJAB. 

1. Covenanted Civil Service . . i q 
la. Military Officers in Civil Employ — 

2. Statutory Civil Service . . — — 

3. Uncovenanted Service : 

a. Judicial and Executive . 2 3 

6. Educational Department . 3 — 

c. Unclassified . . . . — — 

4. General Public : 

a. Barristers, Vakils, & Solicitors — i 

h. Zemindars . . . . — — 

c. Merchants . . . . — — 

d. Unclassified. . . . -_, ^^ 

5. English Newspapers . . — — 
i. Vernacular Newspapers . . — — 
7. Associations and Societies . . — — 
S, Members of Council and High 

Court Judges . . . . — — 



Totals 



2 — 



15 



I 
3 



10 

I 



3 
7 



30 



2 
2 



3 — 



I 
4 



2 

I 

2 
I 

6 

I 

2 



II 



15 



— 3 
2 — 



6.— CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

1. Covenanted Civil Service ..123 

2. Statutory Civil Service . . — — — 

3. Uncovenanted Service : 

a. Judicial and Executive . — 

b. Educational Department . — 

c. Unclassified. . . . — 

4. General Public : 

a. Barristers, Vakils, & Solicitors 2 

b. Zemindars . 

c. Merchants . 

d. Unclassified. 
^. English Newspapers . 
6. Vernacular Newspapers 
7k Associations and Societies 

5. Members of Council, and High 

Court Judges .... 



— — I 



5 

I 



4 
2 

3 

I 

2 

5 



5 — 



— I 



I — 



Totals 



21 
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The Summary shows, as might have been expected, a de- 
cided preponderance of opinion among European Covenanted 
Civilians and Special Officers against simultaneous examinations. 
The numbers are i8 for, 55 against, or three to one against. It 
is surprising, all things considered, there should have been so 
many Europeans in favour of a proposal which, while it will do 
nothing to weaken but much to strengthen the connection of 
India with England, will certainly, when carried out, lessen the 
number of Europeans employed in India. When the examina- 
tion of these tables is farther proceeded with, and the Un- 
covenanted and non -official Europeans* are taken into account, 
the great disparity of numbers largely passes away. While 
there is still a majority of Europeans against, it is comparatively 
small; the numbers are nearly equal, being 31 for, 37 against. 
When these numbers are set opposite to those of Indians on 
both sides, the result is, I venture to submit, overwhelming in 
its significance. 

FOR OR AGAINST SIMULTANEOUS 

EXAMINATIONS. 



Europeans. 

Covenanted Officials... 
Uncovenanted and non- Officials 

Totals . . . 

Indians. 

Covenanted Officials .. . 
Uncovenanted and non-Officials 



For. 
18 
31 



Against. 

. 53 
• 37 



49 

For. 

17 
295 



90 

Against. 
.. 6 
.. 67 



Totals 312 ... 73 

Thus, while of European witnesses there are considerably less 
than two to one against, of Indians, including the dispropor- 
tionate "cloud of witnesses" of the Mahomedan faith introduced 
in Madras, the North- West Provinces, and the Panjab, there are 
more than four to one for. From the tables given on pp. 68-69 
it will have been seen that there is not a part of the Empire in 
which the majority of witnesses, European and Indian counted 
together, were not in favour of simultaneous examinations. It 
should not be forgotten that four-fifths of the witnesses examined 
were summoned as being persons whose opinions were of special 
value. Here it may be well to set out the names of the Euro- 
peans who gave evidence in favour. They are as follows : — 



* I group these together, as, under this scheme of the Commissioners, it is 
intended they shall have the same privileges as Indians in regard to entrance 
into the Provincial Service. — Wm. D. 
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Hon. H. J. Reynolds, C.S.I. 

Sir A. W. Croft, K.C.I. E. 

H. Beveridge, C.S. 

C. H, Tawney, M.A. 

H. J. S. Cotton, C.S. 

C. B. Garret, C.S. 

H. M. Kisch, C.S. 

A. O. Hume, C.B. 

F.J. Rowe 

tKetnp 
on. P. O'SuUivan 
J. H. Garstin, C.S.I. 
H. E. Stokes, C.S. 
E. Gibson, C.S. 
J. H. H. Ellis 
1. R. Upshon 
Col. T. G. Clarke 
H. G. Turner, C.S. 
Hon. F. Brandt 
G. Maddox 
W. Wordsworth 
G. W. Forrest 



G. Geary 

Hod. Justice West 

J. Monteath, C.S. 

Sir W. Wedderburn, Bart. 

J. Clarke 

A. Cotterell Tupp, C.S. 

W. C. Nibbet 

F. C. Lewis, M.A. 
Col. Holroyd 
Carr Stephen, C.S. 
J. Sime, M.A. 

G. Lewis, B.A. 

W. Coldstream, C.S. 
C. S. Arthur Wixon. 
J. P. Goodridge, C.S. 
F. W. Dillon 
A. Ewbank 
F. Wyer 
W. M. Elliott 

Rev. D. Mackenzie, M..\., 
D.D. 



Record of Evidence according to Nationality. 



PsSSTOEMCy OB 

Province. 




i 
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1 
X 
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PonjinTnw 




PO. 


A«. 


F«.iA„ 


PO, 


Ae- 




A<- 


»"•"•"■ 1 "3LT" 


1. Bengal, . . . 

2. Madras . . . . 

3. Bombay . . . . 

4. N. - W. Provinces 

and Oudh . . 

5. Panjab . . . . 
■6. Central Provinces. 


9 

6 
6 
3 


26 

4 


54 
27 

23 


5 

1 

6 

i 


z 


3 


6 

4 
7 


4 

I 

4 


45,453,806 

28,497,666 
17.834.985 

38.555.'2' 
Q,252,a95 
8,703,110 


22,704,724 
1.933.57* 
3-774,360 

6,162,900 

11,662,434 

285,687 


Totals . . . . 


49 


go 


264 3«lai 


4 


a? 


43 


148,295.983 


46.523,676 



The record of evidence according to Nationality shows that 
Europeans and Mahomedans are in a majority, adverse, the 
proportions curiously being nearly the same — in both cases less 
than two to one against. The Hindus were ten to one in 
favour, the Parsees five to one. Such an expression of race 
ofnnion should, I submit, have been ascertained by the Com- 
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mission, should have been mentioned in the Report, and due 
weight should have been given to it in the recommendations made. 
There are one hundred and fifty millions of Hindus in British 
India : representatives of the various Hindu races by ten to one 
are in favour of a particular course ; there are fifty millions of 
Mahomedans, less than two are against this particular course to 
one in favour. All are Indians, all are Indian subjects of the 
Queen-Empress. They work cordially together in the every- 
day affairs of the Empire. They are good neighbours. Their 
numbers ought to be coimted together. In the United Kingdom 
Scottish votes are not separated from English votes. Carry out 
this fair principle in the present instance, and it will be found 
the Indian votes are four to one in favour. Nevertheless, the 
Commission — whose Report, of course, should be according to 
the evidence [otherwise, why trouble about taking evidence ?] 
makes recommendations in a contrary sense, declaring there was 
no concensus of opinion. A Report built upon such shifting 
sand cannot possibly stand. 

Among those, in the above enumeration, designated Neutral 
or Doubtful, it is only fair to the cause I am urging that I 
should state, are some who make suggestions which if acted 
upon, would find place in the Covenanted Service for a large 
proportion of Indians. For example : — 

Mr. Larminie, Commisssioner, Dacca Division, "Some posts 
should be reserved exclusively for Europeans — the rest for 
Indians " ; 

Mr. Elliott, Public Prosecutor, Cuddapah, would give one- 
fourth of appointments to Indians ; 

Hon. M. Melvill, C.S.I. , Member of Council, Bombay,, 
would give one-fourth of appointments to Indians. 

A. Ewbank, Esq., Principal of the Patna College, proposes 
the . Statutory Service should be enlarged and recruited by 
nomination followed by real examination, till it reaches a third 
of the Civil Service ; 

F. Wyer, Esq., Civil Service, Collector and Magistrate, 
Dacca, objects on account of practical difficulties in the 
examination, advocates equal apportionment of appointments on 
political grounds, the Indian appointments again divided 
according to the reHgions of India ; 

Honourable P. O'Sullivan, Barrister-at-Law, Advocate- 
General, Madras — " If it is found to be practicable, this [simul- 
taneous examinations]might be done ; " 

W. M. Elliot, Esq., Pleader and Public Prosecutor, 
Cuddapah, Madras — If an apportionment of appointments be 
made, he has no objection to a simultaneous examination ; he 
would give one-fourth of the apportionment. 

Rev. D. Mackenzie, M.A., D.D., Principal, Free General 
Assembly's Institution, Bombay, wants the service to be 
recruited considerably by graduates. 
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It may, further, be remarked that the majority of the 
.objections expressed to simultaneous examinations was owing to 
what is called the present insufficient educational advantages in 
India. No attempt seems to have been made by Sir Charles 
Aitchison or by Sir Charles Turner (they took the lead in 
examining on this point) to bring out the undoubted fact that — 
given the examinations in India the teaching standard would, in 
jtime, necessarily be raised to the requisite height and fulness. 
All the consequential benefits were likewise ignored. That 
advancement all along the line, in every walk of life, advance- 
ment in which the backward classes would share, must result, 
and every profession in India incidentally gain, were wholly 
ignored. Equally was it ignored that an immense impetus 
would be given to the provision of educational facilities by 
Indians themselves, the Government thereby, in a measure, 
being relieved of a portion of the burden of higher education. 
Again, when it was so frequently tacitly assumed that Indians 
were not fitted for high administrative and executive posts, 
no one asked the obvious question how this could be known 
or how the difficulties in the way of overcoming it, if it 
existed, could be conquered until a trial was made. As 
a matter of fact so far as trial has been made and Indians have 
been appointed to positions of responsibility, it is freely acknow- 
ledged that they have satisfied all expectations and have dis- 
charged their duties with ability and integrity. What the Duke 
of Argyll has called the still more important point than that of 
efficiency even, namely, how the pledges of the British monarch 
and Legislature and British Statesmen as to equality of treat- 
ment could be fulfilled, was completely ignored. No more 
valuable branch of enquiry than this can be imagined, if equity 
is to mark our rule in India. The loss to Europeans of some 
places in the Covenanted Service is as nothing compared to 
our reputation for good faith. " I would sacrifice Gwalior or 
any frontier of India ten times," said the Duke of Wellington 
in 1802, ** in order to preserve our character for scrupulous good 
faith." Very little, if anything was done by the Commissioners 
in the putting of questions, calculated to elicit favourable 
observations on this branch of the inquiry, while it is not going 
too far to say that the tendency of the examination was to elicit 
.objections. 

How, to some extent, this came about, and how it was that 
the clear and emphatic preponderance of evidence in favour of 
.simultaneous examinations seems never to have struck the 
Commissioners, would be hard of understanding, were it not 
that the Proceedings of the Commission itself afford an answer, 
to which answer it is with no little regret, I now find myself 
^compelled to ask your lordship's attention. 
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MOTION FOE FULL PAELIAMENTAEY 

INQUIEY. 



SPEECH BY MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI, M.P., 
IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 



On the motion to go into Committee on the East India 
Revenue Accounts, 

Mr. SAinTEL Smith moved as an amendment: ^^That, in 
the opinion of this House, a full and independent Parlia- 
mentfuy inquiry should take place into the condition and 
wants of the Indian people, and their ability to bear their 
existing financial burdens ; the nature of the revenue system 
and the possibility of reductions in the expenditure ; also the 
financial relations between India and the United Kingdom, 
and gpenerally the system of Government in India.'' 

Seconding the motion, Mr. D. Naoboji said : He undertook 
now to second this Resolution, and before going into the subject 
of the different parts of which it consisted, he would say a few 
preliminary words. The Government of India distinctiy 
admitted and knew very well that the educated people of 
India were thoroughly loyal. The hon. Member for Kingston 
(Sir R. Temple) had stated that the state of the coimtry often 
invited or demanded criticism on the part of the natives. It 
was in every way desirable that their sentiments and opinions 
should be made known to the ruling classes, and such out- 
spoken frankness should never be mistaken for disloyalty or 
disaffection. Nothing was nearer to his (Mr. Naoroji's) mind 
than to make the fullest acknowledgment of all the good 
that had been done by the connection of the British people 
with India. They had no complaint against the British 
people and Parliament. They had from them everything 
they could desire. It was against the system adopted by the 
British Indian authorities in the last century, and maintained 
up till now, though much mollified, that they protested. 
The first point in the Motion was the condition of the people 
of India. In order to understand fully the present condi- 
tion of the people of India, it was necessary to have a sort 
of sketch of the past, and he would give it as briefly as 
possible. In the last century the administration was every- 
thing that should not be desired. He would give a few 
extracts from letters of the Court of Directors and the Bengal 
Gk>v6mment. In one of the letters the Directors said (8th of 
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February, 1764): "Your deliberations on the inland trade 
have laid open to us a scene of most cruel oppression ; the 
poor of the country, who used always to deal in salt, betel 
nut, and tobacco, are now deprived of their daily bread by 
the trade of the Euro|)eans." Lord Clive wrote (17th of 
April, 1765): "The confusion we behold, what does it arise 
from P rapacity and luxury, the unwarrantable desire of many 
to acquire in an instant what only a few can or ought to 
possess. ' ' Another letter of Lord GUve to the Court of Directors 
said (30th September, 1765) : " It is no wonder that the lust of 
riches should readily embrace the proffered means of its gratifi- 
cation, or that the instruments of your power should avail them- 
selves of their authority, and proceed even to extortion in those 
cases where simple corruption could not keep pace with their 
rapacity. Examples of this sort, set by superiors, could not 
fail of being followed, in a proportionate degree, by inferiors ; 
the evil was contagious, and spread among the civil and mili- 
tary down to the writer, the ensign, and the free merchant." 
He would read one more extract from a letter of the Court of 
Directors (17th of May, 1766) : " We must add that we think 
the vast fortunes acquired in the inland trade have been ob- 
tained by a scene of the most tyrannic and oppressive conduct 
that ever was known in any age or country.** Macaulay had 
siunmed up: "A war of Bengalees against Englishmen was 
like a war of sheep against wolves, of men against demons. 
. . . The business of a servant of the Company was simply to 
wring out of the natives a hundred or two hundred thousand 
pounds as speedily as possible.'* Such was the character of the 
G-ovemment and the administration in the last century ; when 
all this was disclosed by the Committee of 1772, of course a 
change was made, and a change for the better. He would now 
give the opinion of Anglo-Indian and English statesmen, and 
the House would observe that he did not say a single word as 
to what the Indians themselves said. He put his case before 
the House in the words of Anglo-Indian and EngUsh states- 
men alone. Some of them had expressed great indignation, 
with usual British feeling, against wrong-doing, others had ex- 
pressed themselves much more moderately. Sir John Shore 
was the first person who gave a clear prophetic forecast of 
the character of this system, and its effects as early as 1787. 
He then said (Ret. 377 of 1812) : "Whatever allowance we 
may make for the increased industry of the subjects of the 
State, owing to the enhanced demand for the produce of it 
(supposing the demand to be enhanced), there is reason to con- 
clude that the benefits are more than counterbalanced by evils 
inseparable from the system of a remote foreign dominion." 
The words were true to the present day. In 1790 Lord Com- 
wallis said, in a Minute, that the heavy drain of wealth by 
the Company, with the addition of remittances of private for- 
tunes, was severely felt in the languor thrown upon the culti- 
vation and commerce of the country. In 1823 Sir Thomas 
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Mtmro pointed out that were Britain subjugated by a foreign 
Power, and the people excluded from the government of their 
country, all their knowledgfe and all their literature, sacred 
and profane, would not save them from becoming in a genera- 
tion or two a low-minded, deceitful, and dishonest race. 
Ludlow, in his "British India," said: ^^As respects the 
general condition of the country, let us first recollect what 
Sir Thomas Munro wrote years ago, *that even if we could 
be secured against every internal commotion, and could retain 
the country quietly in subjection, he doubted much if the 
condition of the people would be better than under the native 
princes ; * that the inhabitants of the British provinces were 
* certainly the most abject race in India ; ' that the conse- 
quences of the conquest of India by the British arms, would 
be in place of raising to debase the whole people." Macaulay, 
in introducing the clause of our equality with all British 
subjects, our first Charter of our emancipation in the Bill of 
1833, said in his famous and statesmanlike speech: ^*That 
would, indeed, be a doting wisdom which, in order that India 
may remain a dependency .... which would keep a hundred 
miUions of men from being our customers in order that they 
might continue to be our slaves." And, to illustrate the 
character of the existing system, he said : " It was, as Bemier 
tells us, the practice of the miserable tyrants whom he 
found in India, when they dreaded the capacity and spirit of 
some disting^shed subject, and yet could not venture to 
murder him, to administer to him a daily dose of the pousta, a 
preparation of opium, the effect of which was in a few months 
to destroy all the bodily and mental powers of the wretch who 
was drugged with it, and to turn him into a helpless idiot. 
This detestable artifice, more horrible than assassination itself, 
was worthy of those who employed it. It is no model for the 
English nation. We shall never consent to administer the 
pousta to a whole community — to stupefy and paralyse a great 
people whom Gk)d has committed to our charge — for the 
wretched purpose of rendering theip more amenable to our 
control." In a speech (19th of February, 1844) he said: 
" Of all forms of tyranny I believe that the worst is that of a 
nation over a nation." Lord Landsdowne, in introducing the 
same clause of the Bill of 1833 into the House of Lords, 
pointed out that he should be taking a very narrow view of 
this question, and one utterly inadequate to the great im- 
portance of the subject, which involved in it the happiness or 
misery of 100,000,000 of human beings, were he not to call the 
attention of their Lordships to the bearing which this question, 
and to the influence which this arrangement must exercise 
upon the future destinies of that vast mass of people. With 
such high sense of statesmenship and responsibility did Lord 
Lansdowneof 1833 break our chains. The Indian authorities, 
however, never allowed those broken chains^to fall from our 
body, and the g^ndson — the Lord Lansdowne of 1893 — 
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liyetted back those chains upon ns. Look upon this picture 
and upon that ! And the Indians were now just the same 
British slaves, instead of British subjects, as they were before 
their emancipation in 1833. Mr. Montgomery Martin, after 
examining the records of a survey of the condition of the 
people of some provinces of Bengal or Behar which had been 
made for nine years from 1807-1816, concluded: '^It is im- 
possible to avoid remarking two facts as peculiarly striking. 
First, the richness of the country surveyed; and, second, 
the pov^iy of its inhabitants." He g&ve the reason for 
these striking facts. He said : ** The annual drain of 
£3,000,000 on British India has amounted in thirty years 
at twelve per cent, (the usual Indian rate) compound in- 
terest to the enormous sum of £723,900,000 sterling. So 
constant and aocimiulating a drain, even in England, would 
soon impoverish her. How severe then must be its effects upon 
India where the wage of a labourer is from twopence to three- 
pence a day." The drain at present was seven times, if not 
ten times, as much. Mr. Frederick Shore, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, said, in 1837: ^*But the halcyon days of India are 
over. She has been drained of a large proportion of the wealth 
she once possessed and her energies have been cramped by a 
sordid system of misrule to which the interests of millions have 
been sacrificed for the benefit of the few. The fundamental 
principle of the English had been to make the whole Indian 
nation subservient in every possible way to the interests and 
benefits of themselves." And he summarised thus: '^The 
summary was that the British Indian Government had been 
practically one of the most extortionate and oppressive that ever 
existed in India. Some acknowledged this and observed that 
it was the unavoidable result of a foreign yoke. That this was 
correct regarding a government conducted on the principles 
which had hitherto actuated us was too lamentably true; 
but had the welfare of the people been our object, a very 
different course would have been adopted, and very different 
results would have followed. For again and again, he re- 
peated, there was nothing in the circumstance itself of our 
being foreigners of different colour and faith that should 
occasion the people to hate us. We might thank ourselves 
for having made their feelings towards us what they 
were. Had we acted on a more liberal plan we should 
have fixed our authority on a much more solid founda- 
tion." After giving some more similar authorities. Sir, 
B. Temple and others, the hon. gfentleman proceeded : Mr. 
Bright, speaking in the House of Commons, in 1858, said : 
** We must, in future, have India governed not for a hand- 
ful of Englishmen, not for that Civil Service whose praises 
are so constantly sounded in this House. You may 
govern India if you like for the good of England, 
but the good of England must come through the channels 
of the good of India. There are but two modes of g^ain- 
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ing anything by our connection with India — the one is 
by plundering the people of India, and the other by trading 
with them. I prefer to do it by trading with them. But in 
order that England may become rich by trading with India, 
India itself must become rich." Sir George Wingate, with 
his intimate acquaintance with the condition of the people 
of India, as the introducer of the Bombay land survey system, 
pointed out, with reference to the economic effects upon the 
condition of India, that taxes spent in the country from which 
they were raised were totally different in their effect from taxes 
raised in one country and spent in another. In the former 
case the taxes collected from the population were agpain 
returned to the industrial classes, but the case was wholly 
different when taxes were not spent in the country from whidi 
they were raised, as they constituted an absolute loss and ex- 
tinction of the whole amount withdrawn from the taxed 
country ; and he said, further, that such was the nature of the 
tribute the British had so long exacted from India — and that 
with this explanation some faint conception may be formed of 
the cruel, crushing effect of the tribute upon India — that this 
tribute, whether weighed in the scales of justice or viewed 
in the light of the British interests, would be found to 
be at variance with humanity, mth common sense, and 
with the received maxim of economical science. Mr. Faw- 
cett quoted Lord Metcalf (5th May, 1868), that the bane 
of the British Indian system was that the advantages were 
reaped by one class and the work was done by another. 
This havoc was g^ing on increasing up to the present day. 
Lord Salisbury, in a Minute (Ret. G. 3086-1) of 1881, pointed 
out that the injury was exagg^ated in the case of India, 
where so much of the revenue was exported without a direct 
equivalent— that as India must be bled, the lancet should be 
directed to the parts where the blood was congested or at least 
sufficient, not to the rural districts which were already feeble 
from the want of blood. This bleeding of India must cease. 
Lord Hartington (the Duke of Devonshire) declared (23rd Aug., 
1883) that India was insufficiently governed, and that if it was 
to be better governed that could only be done by the employment 
of the best and most intelligent of the natives in the Service ; 
and he further advised that it was not wise to drive the people 
to think that their only hope lay in getting rid of their Eng- 
lish rulers. Lastly, with regard to the present condition of 
India, and even serious dang^ to British power, a remarkable 
confirmation was given, after a hundred years, to Sir John 
Shore's prophesy of 1787, by the Secretary of State for India 
in 1886. A letter of the India Office to the Treasury said 
(Ret. G. 4868 of 1886) : '' The position of India in relation to 
taxation and the sources of the public revenue is very peculiar, 
not merely from the habits of the people and their strong 
aversion to change, which is more especially exhibited to new 
forms of taxation, but likewise from the character of the 
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Gk)yerziinent, which is in the hands of foreigners, who hold the 
principal admimstratlye offices and form so large a part of the 
army. The impatience of the new taxation which will have to 
be borne wholly as a consequence of the foreign role imposed 
on the coimtry, and virtually to meet additions to charges 
arising outside of the country, would constitute a political 
danger; the real mag^tude of which, it is to be feared, 
is not at all appreciated by persons who have no know- 
ledge of or concern in the Government of India, but which 
those responsible for that Government have long regarded 
as of the most serious order.*' To simi up — as to the 
material condition of India — ^the main features in the last 
century were gross corruption and oppression by the Euro- 
peans; in the present century, high salaries and the heavy 
weight of the European services — their economic condition. 
Therefore there was no such thing as the finances of India. 
No financier ever could make a real healthy finance of 
India, imless he conld make two and two equal to sis. 
The most essential condition was wanting. Taxes must be 
administered by and disbursed to those who paid. That did not 
exist. From the taxes raised every year a larg^e portion was 
eaten up and carried away from the country by others than 
the people of British India. The finances of that country 
were simply inexplicable, and could not be carried out. If the 
extracts he had read meant anything, they meant that the 
present evil system of a foreign domination was destroying 
them, and was fraught with political danger of the most serious 
order to British power itself. It had been clearly pointed out 
that India was extremely poor. What advantage had been 
derived by India dux^g the past 100 years under the adminis- 
tration of the most highly- praised and most highly-paid officials 
in the world P If there was any condemnation of the existing 
system it was in the result that the country was poorer than 
any country in the world. He could adduce a number of ex- 
tracts and figures of the practical effect of the present system 
of administration, but there was not the time now. The very 
fact of the wail of the Finance Ministers of this decade was a 
complete condemnation. He was quite sure that the right hon. 
gpentieman the Secretary of State for India was truly desirous to 
know the truth ; but he could not know that clearly imless cer- 
tain information was placed before the House. He suggested a 
certain nimiber of returns which would give the reg^ar pro- 
duction of the country year by year, and the absolute 
necessaries of a common labourer to live in working health. In 
connection with the trade test, there was one fallacy which he 
must explain. They were told in statistical returns that India 
had an enormous trade of nearly £196,000,000, imports and 
exports together. If he sent goods worth £100 out of this 
country to some other country he expected there was £100 of it 
returned to him with some addition of profit. That was the 
natural condition of every trade. In the Ck>lonies and in Euro- 
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pean countries there was an excess of imports over exports. In 
the United Kingdom for the past ten years — 1883 to 1892— the 
excess had been 32 per cent., in Norway it was 42 per cent., 
Sweden 24 per cent., Denmark 40 per cent., Holland 22 per 
cent., France 20 per cent., Switzerland 28 per cent., Spain 
9 per cent., Belgium 7 per cent., and so on. Anyone with 
conmion sense would of course admit that if a quantity of 
goods worth a certain amount of money were sent out an addi- 
tional profit is expected in return. If not there could not be 
any commerce ; but a man who only received in return 90 of 
the 100 sent out would soon go into the bankruptcy court. 
Taking India's profits to be only 10 per cent, instead of 32 
per cent , like those of the United Kingdom, and after making 
all deductions for remittances for interest on public works 
loans, India had received back Bs. 170,000,000 worth of im- 
X>orts less than what she exported annually. On the average 
of 10 years (1883 to 1892) their excesses of exports every year, 
with compound interest, would amount to enormous sums lost 
by her. Could any country in the world, England not ex- 
cepted, stand such a drain without destruction ? They were 
often told they ought to be thankful, and they were thankful, 
for the loans made to them for public works ; but if they were 
left to themselves to enjoy what they produced with a 
reasonable price for British rule, if they had to develop their 
own resources, they would not require any such loans, with the 
interest to be paid on them, which added to the drain on the 
country. Those loans were only a fraction of what was taken 
away from the coimtry. India had lost thousands of millions 
in principal and interest, and was asked to be thankful for the 
loan of a couple of hundreds of millions. The bulk of the 
British Indian subjects were like hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to the British and foreign Indian capitalists. The 
seeming prosperity of British India was entirely owing to the 
amount of foreign capital. In Bombay alone, which was con- 
sidered to be a rich place, there were at least £10,000,000 of 
capital circulating belonging to foreign Europeans and Indians 
from native States. If all such foreign capital were separated 
there would be very little wealth in British India. He 
could not go further into these figures, because he must 
have an occasion on which he could go more fully into them. 
If only the right hon. gentleman the Secretary of State 
for India would give them the returns which were necessary 
to understand more correctly and completely the real con- 
dition of India they would all be the better for it. There 
was another thing that was very serious. The whole mis- 
fortune at the bottom, which made the people of British 
India the poorest in the world, was the pressure to be forced 
to pay, rotfghly speaking, 200,000,000 rupees annually for 
European foreign services. Till this evil of foreign domina- 
tion, foretold by Sir John Shore, was reduced to reasonable 
dimensions, there was no hope, and no true and healthy 
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finance for India. This canker was destmctiye to India and 
suicidal to the British. The British people would not stand a 
single day the evil, if the front benches here— all the principal 
military and civil posts and a large portion of the Army — ^were 
to be occupied by some foreigners on even the plea of giving 
service. When an English official acquired experience in the 
Service of twenty or thirty years, all that was entirely lost 
to India when he left the country, and it was a most serious 
loss, although he did not blame him for leaving the shore. 
They were left at a certain low level. They could not rise ; 
they could not develop their capacity for higher government, 
because they had no opportunity. The result was, of course, 
that their faculties must be stunted. Lastly, every European 
displaced an Indian who should fill that post. In short, the 
evU of the foreign rule involved the triple loss of wealth, 
wisdom, and work. No wonder at India's material and moral 
poverty ! The next point was the wants of the Indians. He 
did not think it would require very long discussion to ascertain 
their waflts. They could be summed up in a few words. They 
wanted British honour, good faith, righteousness and justice. 
They should then get everything that was good for themselves, 
and it would benefit the rulers themselves, but unfortunately 
that had not been their fortune. Here they had an admission 
of the manner in which their best interests were treated. Lord 
Lytton in a confidential Minute said : **No sooner was the Act 
passed than the Gk)vemment began to devise means for 
practically evading the fulfilment of it. . . . We all know 
that these claims and expectations never can or will be 
fulfilled. We have had to choose between prohibiting them 
and cheating them, and we have chosen the least straight- 
forward course." He would not believe that the Sovereign 
and the Parliament who gave these pledges of justice and 
honour intended to cheat. It was the Indian Executive who 
had abused their trust. That Act of 1833 was a dead letter 
up to the present day. Lord Lytton said : " Since I am 
writing confidentially, I do not hesitate to say that both the 
Gk)vemments of England and of India appear to me up to the 
present moment unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of 
having taken every means in their power of breaking to the 
heart the words of promise they had uttered to the ear." 
What they wanted was that what Lord Salisbury called 
" bleeding " should have an end. That would restore them to 
prosperity, and England might derive ten times more benefit 
by trading with a prosperous people than she was doing 
now. They were destroying the bird that could give 
them ten golden eggs with the blessing upon them. The 
hon. member for Eling^ton in his *^ India in 1880" said: 
'^Many native statesmen have been produced of whom the 
Indian nation may justly be proud, and among whom may 
be mentioned Salar Jung of Hyderabad, Durkan Bao of 
Gwalior, Madhar Kao of Baroda, Kirparam of Janmiu, 
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Pimdit Manphal of Alwar, Faiz All Khan of Kotah, 
Madha Bao Barvi of Kolahpnr, and Pamia of Mysore." 
Mountstuart Elphinstone said before the Committee of 1833 : 
<*The first object therefore is to break down the separa- 
tion between the classes and raise the natives by educa- 
tion and public trust to a level with their present rulers." 
He addressed the Conservative Party. It was this Party who 
had given the just Proclamation of 1868— their greater 
Charter — in these words: "We hold ourselves bound to 
the natives of our Indian territories by the same obliga- 
tions of duty which bind us to all our other subjects, and 
those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty Gk>d, we shall 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfil." It was, ag^aia, the Con- 
servative Party that, on the assumption of the Imperial title 
by our Sovereign, proclaimed again the equality of the 
natives, whatever their race or creed, with their English 
fellow-subjects, and that their claim was founded in the 
highest justice. At the ' Jubilee, under the Conservative 
Government again, the Empress of India gave to her Indian 
subjects the gracious assurance and pledge that: "It had 
always been and always will be Her earnest desire to maintain 
unswervingly the principles laid down in the Proclamation 
published on Her assumption of the direct control of the 
Gk)vemmentof India." He (Mr. Naoroji) earnestly appealed 
to this Party not to give the lie to these noble assurances, and 
not to show to the world that it was all hypocrisy and national 
bad faith. The Indians would still continue to put their faith 
in the English people, and ask again and again to have justice 
done. He appealed to the right hon. gentleman the Secretary 
of State for India, and to the Government and the Liberal 
party, who gave them their first emancipation. They felt 
deeply grateful for the promises made, but would ask that 
these words be now converted into loyal, faithful deeds, as 
Englishmen for their honour are bound to do. Some weeks ag^ 
the right hon. gentleman the member for Midlothian wrote a 
letter to Sir John Cowan, in which he stated that the past sixty 
years had been years of emancipation. Many emancipations 
had taken place in these years ; the Irish, the Jews, the slaves, 
all received emancipation in that wave of humanity which 
passed over this country, and which made this country the 
most brilliant and civilised of the countries of the world. 
In those days of emancipation, and in the very year in 
which the right hon. gentleman began his political career, 
the people of India also had their emancipation at the 
hands oi the Liberal party. It was the Liberal party 
that passed the Act of 1833 and made the magnificent promises, 
explained both by Macaulay and Lansdowne. He would ask 
the right hon. gentleman the member for Midlothian to say 
whether, after the Liberal party having given this emancipation 
at the commencement of his political career, he would at the 
end of it, while giving emancipation to 3,000,000 of Irishmen, 
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onlj farther enslave the 300,000,000 of India P The decision 
relating to the simultaneous examinations meant rivetting bade 
upon Uiem every chain broken by the act of emancipation. 
The right hon. gpentleman in 1893, in connection with the Irish 
question, after alluding to the arguments of fear and force, said : 
*^ I hope we shall never again have occasion to fall back upon 
that miserable arg^ument. It is better to do justice for terror 
than not to do it at aU ; but we are in a condition neither of 
tepx>r nor apprehension, but in a calm and thankful state. 
We ask the House to accept this Bill, and I make that appeal 
on the grounds of honour and of duty.** Might he, then, 
appeal in these days when every educated man in India was 
thoroughly loyal, when there was loyalty in every class of the 
people of In^, and ask was it not time for England to do 
justice to India on the same grounds of ** honour and duty ? *' 
The right hon. member also said : * * There can be no more 
melancholy, and in the last result no more degrading, spectacle 
upon earth than the spectacle of oppression, or of wrong in 
whatever form, inflicted by the deliberate act of a nation upon 
another nation, especially by the deliberate act of such a 
country as G-reat Britain upon such a country as Ireland." 
This applied to India with a force ten times greater. And he 
appealed for the nobler spectacle of which the right hon. 
gentleman subsequently spoke. He said : ** But on the other 
hand there can be no nobler spectacle than, that which we 
think is now dawning upon us, the spectacle of a nation 
deliberately set on the removal of injustice, deliberately deter- 
mined to break — not through terror, not in haste, but under 
the sole influence of duly and honour determined to break with 
whatever remains still existing of an evil tradition, and deter- 
mined in that way at once to pay a debt of justice, and to 
consult by a bold, wise, and good act, its own interests and its 
own honour.** These noble words applied with tenfold 
necessity to Britain's duty to India. It would be in the 
interest of England to remove the injustice under which India 
suffered more than it would be in ih.e interest even of India 
itself. He would repeat the prayer to the right hon. gentle- 
man the member for Midlothian, that he would not allow his 
glorious career to end with the enthralment of 300,000,000 of 
the human race, whose destinies are entrusted to this great 
country, and from which they expect nothing but justice and 
righteousness. The right hon. gentleman the Secretary of 
State for India the other day made a memorable speech at 
Wolverhampton. Among other things, he uttered these 
noble words: "New and pressing problems were coming 
up with which the Liberal Party would have to deal. These 
problems were the moral and material conditions of the 
people, for both went very much together. They were the 
problems that the statesmen of the future would have to 
solve. Mr. Bright once said that the true glory of a 
nation was not in ships and colonies and commerce, but in 
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the happiness of its homes, and that no Gk)vemment and no 
Party deserved the confidenoe of the British electorate which 
did not give a foremost place in its leg^lation and administra- 
tion to those measures which would promote the comfort, 
health, prosperity, well-being, and the well-doing of the 
masses of the people." He would appeal to the right hon. 
gfentleman the Secretary for India that in that spirit he should 
study the Indian problem. HeOre in England they had to deal 
with only 38,000,000 of people, and if the right hon. gentleman 
would once understand the Indian problem and do them the 
justice for which they had been waiting for sixty years, he 
would be one of the g^atest benefactors of the human race. 
He appealed also to the present Prime Minister with confidence, 
because he had had an opportunity of knowing that the Prime 
Minister thoroughly imderstood the Indian problem. Few 
EngUshmen so clearly understood that problem or the effect of 
the drain on the resources of India. He saw clearly also how 
far India was to be made a blessing to itself and to England. 
Would he beg^ his promising career as Prime Minister by 
enslaving 300,000,000 of British subjects? He appealed to 
him to consider. He could assure the right hon. gentleman 
the Secretary of State for India that the feeling in India 
among the educated classes was nearing despair. It was a 
very bad seed that was being sown in connection with this 
matter if some scheme was not adopted, with reasonable 
modifications, to give some effect to the resolution for simul- 
taneous examinations, as was promised a few months ago. The 
Under Secretary for India assured them in the last Indian 
Budget debate that neither he nor the Secretary of State for 
India had any disposition of thwarting or defeating that 
resolution. Indians then felt assured on the point, and their 
joy was great. But what must be their despair and disap- 
pointment when such statements are put before the House of 
Commons and the country as were to be found in this dark 
Blue Book. It was enough to break anybody's heart. It 
would have broken his but for the strong faith he had 
in the justice of the British people and the one bright ray to 
be found even in that return itself, which had streng^ened him 
to continue his appeal as long as he should live. That ray has 
come from the Madras Government. They had pointed out 
that they felt bound to do something. They also pointed out 
the difficulties in the way, but these difficulties were not insur- 
mountable. About the want of true living representation of 
the people he would not now say anything. Every Englishman 
understood its importance. The next point in the motion was 
the ability to bear existing burdens. Indians were often told 
by men in authority that India was the lightest-taxed country 
in the world. The United Kingdom paid £2 10s. per head for 
the purposes of the State. They paid only 5s. or 6s. per head, 
and, therefore, the conclusion was drawn that the Indians 
were the most lightly-taxed people on earth. But if these 
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gentlemen would only take the trouble of looking a little 
deeper they would see how the matter stood. England paid 
£2 10s. per head from an income of something like £35 per 
head, and their oapaoity, therefore, to pay £2 lOs. was suffi- 
ciently largfe. Then, agpain, this £2 10s. returned to them — 
every f arthihg of it — in some form or another. The proportion 
they paid to the State in the shape of revenues was therefore 
something like only seven or eight per cent. India paid 5s. or 
6s. out of their wretched production of £2, or 20 rupees as he 
calculated, or 27 rupees as calculated by Lord Cromer. But 
even taking the latter fig^ure, it would not make any great 
difference. The three rupees was far more burdensome com- 
pared with the wretched capacity of the people of India to bear 
taxation than the £2 10s. which England paid. At the rate of 
production of Us. 20 per head, India paid 14 per cent, of her 
income for purposes of revenue — ^nearly twice as heavy as the 
incidence of the United Kingdom. Even at the rate of pro- 
duction of B8.27 per head the Indian burden was 11 per cent. 
Then, again, take the test of the income tax. In the United 
Kingdom Id. in the income tax gave some £2,500,000 ; but in 
India, with six times the population. Id. only gave about 
Rx. 300, 000, with an exemption of only Bx.50 instead of £150 
as in this country. In the last 100 years the wealth of England 
had increased by leaps and bounds, while India, governed by 
the same Englishmen, was the same poor nation that it was all 
through the century that had elapsed, and India at the present 
moment was the most extremely poor country in the world, 
and would be poor to the end of the chapter if the present 
system of foreign domination continued. He did not say that 
the natives should attain to the highest positions of control and 
power. Let there be Europeans in the highest positions, such 
as the Viceroy, the Q-ovemors, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces, and the higher military officers, and such others ,as 
might be reasonably considered to be required to hold the con- 
trolling powers. The controlling power of Englishmen in 
India was wanted as much for the benefit of India as for the 
benefit of England. The next point in the motion was, what 
were the sources of revenue? The chief sources of the 
revenue were just what was mainly obtained from the culti- 
vators of the soil. Here in this country the landlords —the 
wealthiest people — paid from land only 2 or 3 per cent, of the 
revenues, but in India land was made to contribute some- 
thing like Ilx.27,000,000 of the total revenue of about 
Ilx.67,000,000. Then the salt tax, the most cruel revenue 
imposed in any civilised country, provided Rx. 8, 600, 000, and 
that with the opium formed the bulk of the revenue of India, 
which was drawn from the wretchedness of the people and by 
poisoning the Chinese. It mattered not what the State received 
was called—tax, rent, revenue, or by any other name they 
liked — ^the simple fact of the matter was that out of a certain 
ATiTmftl national production the State took a certain portion. 
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Now, it would not also matter about the portion taken hj the 
State if that portion, as in this country, returned to the people 
themselves from whom it was raised. But the misfortune and 
the evil was that much of this portion did not return to 
the people, and that the whole system of revenue and the 
economic condition of the people became unnatural and 
oppressive, with danger to the rulers. In this country 
the people drank nearly £4 per head, while in India they 
could not produce altogether more than half that amount 
per head. Was the system under which such a wretched 
condition prevailed not a matter for careful considera- 
tion? So long as the system went on, so long must the 
people go on living wretched lives. There was a constant 
draining away of India's resources, and she could never, 
therefore, be a prosperous country. Not only that, but in time 
India must perish, and with it might perish the British Empire. 
If India was prosperous, England would be prosperous ten 
times more than she was at present by reason of the trade she 
could carry on with India. England at present exported some 
£300,000,000 worth of BritLsh pVoduce, yet to India she hardly 
exported produce to the value of 2s. 6d. per head. If India 
were prosperous enough to buy even £1 worth per head of 
EngUsh goods she would be able to send to India as much 
as i^e now sent to the whole world. Would it not, then, be a 
far greater benefit to England if India were prosperous than to 
keep her as she was P The next point in the motion was the 
reduction of expenditure. The very first thing should be to 
cancel that immoral and cruel *' compensation" without any 
legal claim even. That was not the occasion to discuss its 
selfishness and utter disreg^ard of the wretchedness of the 
millions of the people. But as if this injustice were not 
enough, other bad features were added to it, if my information 
be correct. The compensation was only for remittances to this 
coimtry. But instead of this—every European and Eurasian, 
whether he had to make any family remittances or not, was to 
have a certain addition to his salary. That was not all. The 
iniquity of making race distloctions was again adopted in this 
also ; Europeans and Eurasians, whether remittances had 
to be made or not, were to receive compensation ; but an 
Indian, who had actually to make remittances for the education 
of his sons, could have no consideration. But he (Mr. Naoroji) 
deprecated the whole thing altogether — to take from the 
wretched to give to the better-off. This compensation should 
be cancelled as the first step in reduction. As the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said the other day in his splendid speech 
at his magnificent ovation by the Liberal members, in 
speaking of the landowners, the burden was always shifted 
on to other shoulders, and always on those least able to pay. 
This was exactly the principle of Anglo-Indian authorities. If 
it was really intended to retrench with regard to expenditure in 
India, why not beg^ with the salary listP The Viceroy 
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sorely oould get his bread and batter with £20,000 a year 
instead of £25,000. The Governors could sorely have bread 
and cheese for £6,000 or £8,000 instead of £10,000, and so on 
down till the end of the salary list was reached at Bs. 200 a 
month. This would afford a much-needed relief, becaose India 
oould not reaUy afford to pay. Sir William Hunter had rightly 
said that if we were to govern the Indian people efficiently and 
cheaply we must govern them by means of themselves, and pay 
for the administration at the market rates of native labour ; 
that the good work of security and law had assumed such 
dimensions under the Queen's government of India that it 
could no longer be carried on, or even supervised, by imported 
labour from England, except at a cost which India could 
sustain, and he had prophesied that forty years hereafter they 
would have had an Indian Ireland multiplied fifty-fold on 
their hands. The Service must change from that which was 
dear, and at the same time unsatisfactory, to one which 
would require less money and which would at the same 
time be fruitful to the people themselves. Next, three 
Secretaries of State and two Viceroys the other day in the 
House of Lords condemned in the strongest terms the charge 
that was made by the War Office for troops in India. But it 
seemed that one Secretary for India (Lord Kimberley) trembled 
to approach the War Minister, because each new discussion 
resulted in additional charges and additional burdens. He 
also truly said that the Authorities here, not having to pay 
from their own pockets, readily made proposals of charges 
which were unjust and unnecessary, to make things agreeable. 
The consequence was that charges were imposed which were 
unjust and cruel. In fact whatever could have the name 
of India attached to it, India was forced to pay for it. 
That was not the justice which he expected from the 
English. With reference to these military charges, the burden 
now thrown upon India on account of British troops was 
excessive, and he thought every impartial judgment would 
assent to that proposition, considering the relative ma- 
terial wealth of the two countries and their joint obligations 
and benefits. All that they could do was to appeal to the 
British Government for an impartial consideration of the 
relative financial capacity of the two countries, and for a 
generous consideration to be shown by the wealthiest nation in 
the world to a dependency so comparatively poor. and so littie 
advanced as India. He believed tiiat if any Committee were 
appointed to inquire, with the honest purpose of finding out 
how to make India prosperous, and at the same time to confer 
as much if not more benefit to England, they could very easily 
find out the way, and would be able to suggest what should be 
done. Now, with regard to the financial relations between 
India and England, it was declared over and over again that 
this European Army and all European servants were for ^e 
special purpose of maintaining the power of the Britiflih 
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Empire. Were they, therefore, not for some benefit to Eng- 
land? Were thej only for the servioe of India, for their 
benefit and for their protection P Was it right that they did 
avowedly nse machinery more for their own purposes than for 
the purposes of India, and yet make India pay altog^ether P 
Was it right, if India's prosperity was, as Lord Roberts said, 
so indissolubly bound up with their own, and if the g^atness 
and prosperity of the United Kingdom depended upon the 
retention of India, that they should pay nothing for it, and 
that they should extract from it every farthing they possibly 
could P They appealed to their sense of justice in this matter. 
They were not asking for this as any favour or concession. 
They based their appeal on the ground of simple justice. Here was 
a machinery by which both England and India benefited, and it 
was only common justice that both should share the cost of it. 
If this expenditure on the European army and the European 
Civil Services, which was really the cause of their misery, was 
for the benefit of both, it was only right that they, as honour- 
able men, should take a share. Their prayer was for an im- 
partial aiid comprehensive inquiry so that the whole matter 
might be gone into, and that the question of principles and 
policy which, after aU, was one for their statesmen to decide, 
should be properly dealt with. They knew that during the 
rule of the East India Company an inquiry was made every 20 
years into the affairs of India. This was no reflection upon 
the Government ; it was simply to see that the East India 
Company did their duty. There was such an inquiry in 
1853, and he thought it was time, after 40 years had 
elapsed since the inquiry of 1853, and 35 years since the 
assumption of British rule by the Queen, that there should 
be some regular, independent inquiry like that which used to 
take place in former days, so that the people and Parliament 
of this country might see that the Indian authorities were 
doing their duty. The result of the irresponsibilLty of the 
present British administration was that the expenditure went 
on imchecked. He admitted fully that expenditure must 
go on increasing if India was to progress in her civilisation ; 
but if they allowed her to prosper, India would be able, not 
only to pay her £60,000,000 out of the 300,000,000 of popula- 
tion, but 8iie would be able to pay twice, three times, and four 
times as much. It was not that they did not want to expend 
as much as was necessary. Their simple complaint was that 
the present system did not allow India to become prosperous, 
and so enable her to supply the necessary revenue. As 
to the character of the inquiry, it should be fuU and im- 
partial. The right hon. member for Midlothian said on 
one occasion, not long ago, when the question of the 
opium trade was under discussion in the House : ** I must 
make the admission that I do not think that in this 
matter we ought to be guided exclusively, perhaps even prin- 
cipally, by those who may consider themselves experts. It is 
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a very sad thing to saj, but unquestionably it happens not 
infrequently in human affairs that those who might, from their 
position, know the most and the best, yet from, their prejudices 
and prepossessions know the least and worst. I certainly, for 
my part, do not propose to abide finally and dedsively by 
official opinion." And the right hon. gpentieman went on to 
say that what the House wanted, in his opinion, was '* inde- 
pendent but responsible opinion," in order to enable it to 
proceed safely to a decision on the subject which was to be 
considered. He was asking by this resolution nothing more 
than what the right hon. g^tieman the member for Midlothian 
had said was actually necessary for the Opium Commis- 
sion. How much more necessary it was when they meant to 
overhaul and examine all the various departments of adminis- 
stration, and the affairs of 300,000,000 of people, aU in a state 
of transition in civilisation — complicated especially by this evil 
of foreign rule ! What was wanted was an independent 
inquiry by which the rulers and the ruled might come to some 
fair and honourable understanding with each other which 
would keep them together in good faith and good heart. He 
could only repeat the appeal he had made, in the words of the 
Queen herself, when Her Majesty in Her great Indian Pro- 
clamation said : *' In their prosperity will be our streng^, in 
their contentment our security, and in their gratitude our best 
reward ! " And then she prayed — ** and may the God of all 
power grant to us and to tbose in authority under us strength 
to carry out these our wishes for the good of our people." He 
said Amen to that. He appealed once more to the House and 
to the British people to look into the whole problem of Indian 
relations with England. There was no reason whatever why 
there should not be a thorough good understanding between 
the two countries, a thorough goodwill on the part of Britain, 
and a thorough loyalty on the part of India, with blessings to 
both, if the principles and policy laid down from time to time 
by the British people and by the British Parliament were loyally, 
faithfully, and worthily, as the English character ought to lead 
them to expect, observed by the Gk>vemment of that country. 
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INDIAN EXPENDITURE. 



Speech by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 

In the House of Commons ^ February 12th, 1895. 



On the Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne, 

Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) moved an Amendment to 

add the following to the Address : 

" And we humbly pray that Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to direct 
Your Majesty's Ministers, to so adjust the financial relations between the 
United Kingdom and British India, with regard to all the expenditure incurred 
in the employment of Europeans in the British-Indian Services, Civil and 
Military, in this country and in India, that some fair and adequate portion of 
such expenditure should be borne by the British Exchequer in proportion to the 
pecuniary and political benefits accruing to the United Kingdom from Your 
Gracious Majesty's sway over India ; and that the British Treasury should 
sustain a fair and equitable portion of all expenditure incurred on all military and 
political operations beyond the boundaries of India in which both Indian and 
British interests are jointly concerned." 

Having expressed his regret that generally it was not the practice 
to mention India and to indicate any concern fbr its interests in 
the Queen's speech, he said he was ready to acknowledge with 
gratitude the advantage which had ensued to the people of India 
from British Rule. He had no desire to minimise those benefits ; 
at the same time, he did not appeal to that House or to the British 
nation, for any form of charity to India, however poverty-stricken 
she is. He based the claims of India on grounds of justice alone. 
The question was not at all one of a Party character, and there- 
fore he addressed what he had to say to the English people as a 
whole. He was often supposed to complain about the European 
officials personally. It was not so. It was the system which 
made the officials what they were that he complained about. 
They were the creatures of circumstances. They could only 
move in the one-sided groove in which they were placed by the 
evil system. Further his remarks applied to British India and 
not to the Native States. It had been sometimes said that he 
resorted to agitation in bringing forward the claims of India, but 
on that point he would only quote a few words from Macaulay, 
who said in one of his speeches : 

" I hold that we have owed to agitation a long series of beneficent reforms 

which could have been effected in no other way The truth is that 

agitation is inseparable from popular Government Would the slave 

trade ever have been abolished without an agitation ? Would slavery ever have 
been abolished without agitation ? " 

He would add that their slavery would not be abolished without 
agitation, and it was well that it should be abolished by peaceful 
agitation, rather than by revolution caused by despair. He next 
proposed to consider the respective benefits to Britain and India 
from their connection. From the annual production of India the 
Government took about 700,000,000 rupees for the expenditure of 
the State. The first result of this cost was law and order ^ tK^ 
greatest blessing that any rule could coivfex, ^.xi^ \xv^va.'t^^ SxS^-^ 
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appreciated this benefit of safety from violence to life, limb, and 
property. Admitting this benefit to India, was it not equally or 
even of more vital benefit to the British in India, and more particu- 
larly to the British rule itself? Did not the very existence of 
every European resident in India depend upon this law and order, 
and so also of the British power itself? The Hindus (and the 
Muhammadans also, the bulk of whom are Hindus by race) were, 
by their nature, in their very blood, by the inheritance of social 
and religious institutions of some thousands of years, peaceful and 
law-abiding. Their division into the four great divisions, was the 
foundation of their peaceful nature. One class was devoted to 
learning. Peace was an absolute necessity to them. The fighting 
and ruling and protecting business was left to the small second- 
class. The third and the largest class — the industrial, the agricul- 
tural, the trading and others---depended upon peace and order for 
their work, and the fourth serving class were submissive and 
law-abiding. The virtue of law-abiding was a peculiarly and 
religiously binding duty upon the Hindus, and to it does Britain 
owe much of its present peaceful rule over India. It will be 
Britain's own fault if this character is changed. It was sometimes 
said that England conquered India with the sword, and would hold 
it by the sword ; .but he did not believe this was the sentiment of 
the British people generally. He could not better emphasise this 
than in the words of their present great Indian General. Lord 
Roberts had said that — 

•• However efficient and well equipped the Army of India might be — were it 
indeed absolute perfection, and were its numbers considerably more than at 
present — our greatest strength must ever rest on the firm base of a united and 
contented people. ' ' 

That was the spirit in which he spoke. At present India shared 
far less benefits than justice demanded. Hundreds of millions of 
rupees were drawn from, and taken out of, the country for the pay- 
ment of European officials of all kinds, without any material equiva- 
lent being received for it ; capital was thus withdrawn and the natives 
prevented from accumulating it ; and under the existing system a 
large part of the resources and industries of the country was thrown 
into the hands of British and other capitalists. The 300,000,000 
or so of rupees which the India Office draws every year at present 
is so much British benefit in a variety of ways. British India was 
indeed British India, and not India's India. He next examined 
the material or pecuniary benefit derived by Britain and India. 
Out of about 700,000,000 rupees raised annually from the annual 
production of the country, nearly 200,000,000 rupees were appro- 
priated in pay, pensions, and allowances to Europeans in this 
country and in India. This compulsorily obtained benefit to 
Britain crippled the resources of British Indians, who could never 
make any capital and must drag on a poverty - stricken life. 
Hundreds and thousands of millions of wealth passed in principal 
and interest thereon from India to Britain. Thousands of Euro- 
peans found a career and livelihood in India, to the exclusion of 
the children of the soil, who thus lost both their bread and their 
brains thereby. Not only that. This crippled condition naturally 
threw nearly all the requirements of India more or less into British 
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hands, which, under the patronage and protection of the British 
oificials, monopolised nearly everything. British India was, next 
to officials, more or less for British professionals, traders, capital- 
ists, planters, shipowners, railway holders, and so on, the bulk of 
the Indians having only to serve, for poor income or wages that 
they earned. In a way a great mass of the Indians were worse off 
than the slaves of the Southern States. The slaves being property 
were taken care of by their masters. Indians may die off by 
millions by want, and it is nobody's concern. The slaves worked 
on their master's land and resources, and the masters took the 
profits. Indians have to work on their own land and resources, 
and hand the profits to the foreign masters. He pffered a simple 
test. Supposing that by some vicissitudes of fortune, which he 
hoped and prayed would never occur, Britain was conquered by a 
foreign people. This was no impossible assumption in this world. 
When Caesar landed in this country no one could have dreamt 
that the savages he met here would in time be the masters of the 
greatest empire in the world, and that the same Rome and Italy, 
then the masters of the world, would in turn become a geographical 
name only. Well, suppose this House was cleared of Englishmen 
and filled with foreigners, or perhaps shut up altogether, all power 
and places in their hands, eating and carrying away much of the 
wealth of this country year after year ; in short, Britain reduced to 
the present condition and system of government of India, would 
the Britons submit to it a single day if they could help it ! So 
law-abiding as they are, will not all their law-abiding vanish ? 
No ! The Briton will not submit. As he says, ** Britons will 
never be slaves," and may they sing so for ever. Now, he asked 
whether, though they would never be slaves, was it their mission 
to make others slaves? No; the British people's instincts are 
averse to that. Their mission is and ought to be to raise others to 
their own level. And it was that faith in the instinctive love of 
justice in the British heart and conscience that keeps the Indian 
so loyal and hopeful. There was no doubt an immense material 
benefit to England accruing from the Administration of India, but 
there was no correspending benefit to the Indian people under the 
present evil system. For the sake of argument merely, he would 
assume that the material benefit was equal to the inhabitants of 
India as well as to the British people, and even on that assumption 
he contended that the British people were bound for the benefit 
they derived to take their share of the cost of producing that 
benefit. The position had been correctly described by Lord 
Salisbury, who said : 

" The injury is exaggerated in the case of India, where so much of the 
Revenue is exported without a direct equivalent. As India must be bled, the 
lancet should be directed to the parts where the blood is congested, or at least 
sufficient, not to those already feebie for the want of it." 

That was correct as far as the present British system in India 
was concerned, and ** India must be bled." The result of this 
was that their Finance Ministers were obliged to lament and 
complain, year after year, of the extreme poverty of India, which 
did not enable them to bring its finances into a properly sound 
condition. The subject of the poverty of India embraced many 
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aspects in its cause and effects. But this was not the occasion on 
which such a vast subject could be dealt with adequately. It was 
the natural and inevitable result of the evil of foreign dominion as 
it exists in the present system, as predicted by Sir John Shore, 
above a hundred years ago. In order to give an idea of the posi- 
tion of India as compared with that of England he would point 
only to one aspect. The Secretary of State for India in his speech 
last year, on going into Committee on the Indian Budget, made a 
very important statement. He said — 

•• Now as to the Revenue, I think the figures are very instructive. Whereas 
in England the taxation is £^ us. 8d. per head ; in Scotland, {/i 8s. id. per head ; 
and in Ireland, £\ 12s. 5d. per head ; the Budget which I shall present to-morrow 
will show that the taxation per head in India is something like 2s. 6d., or. one- 
twentieth the taxation of the United Kingdom, and one-thirteenth that of Ireland." 

The Member for Flintshire (Mr. S. Smith) then asked, ** Does he 
exclude the Land Revenue ? " And the right hon. gentleman 
replied — 

" Yes. So far as the taxation of India is concerned, taking the rupee at is. id., 
it is'2s. 6d. per head." 

The exclusion of Land Revenue was unfair, but this was not the 
time to discuss that point fully. The Land Revenue did not rain 
from heaven. It formed part and parcel of the annual wealth 
from which the State Revenue is taken in a variety of different 
names— call it tax, rent, excise, duty, stamps, income-tax, and so 
on. It simply meant that So much was taken from the actual pro- 
duction for the purposes of Government. The figures taken by 
the right hon. gentleman for the English taxation is also the gross 
Revenue, and similarly must this Indian Revenue be taken, except 
Railway and Irrigation Revenue. That statement of the right 
hon. gentleman, if it meant anything, meant that the incidence of 
taxation in India was exceedingly light compared with the in- 
cidence of taxation in England. It was the usual official fiction 
that the incidence of taxation in India was small as compared with 
that of this country. But when they considered the incidence of 
taxation, they must consider not simply the amount paid in such 
taxation, but what it was compared with the capacity of the 
person who paid it. An elephant .might with ease carry a great 
weight, whilst a quarter ounce, or a grain of wheat, might be 
sufficient to crush an ant. Taking the capacity of the two 
countries, the annual production or income of England was 
admitted to be something like £'^^ per head. If there was a 
taxation of £7. los. as compared with that it was easy to see 
that the incidence or heaviness was only about 7 per cent, of 
the annual wealth. If, on the other hand, they took the production 
of India at the high official estimate of 27 rupees per head — though 
he maintained it was only 20 rupees — even then the percentage, 
or incidence of taxation, was about" 10 or 11 per cent., or at 
20 rupees the incidence was nearly 14 per cent., %,e,^ nearly double 
what it was in England. To say, therefore, that India was lightly 
taxed was altogether a fiction. The fact was, as he stated, that 
the pressure of taxation in India, according to its means of 
paying, was nearly double that of wealthy England, and far more 
oppressive, as exacted from poverty. That was not all. The case 
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for India was worse, and that was the fundamental evil of the 
present system. In the United Kingdom, if about ;f 100,000,000 
are raised as revenue, every farthing returns to the people them- 
selves. But in British India, out of about Rs. 700,000,000 about 
Rs. 200,000,000 are paid to foreigners — besides all the other 
British benefits obtained from the wretched produce of Rs. 20 per 
head. Even an ocean, if it lost some water every day which never 
returned to it, would be dried up in time. Under similar con- 
ditions wealthy England even would be soon reduced to poverty* 
He hoped it would be felt by hon. members that India, in that 
condition, could derive very little benefit from British Administra- 
tion. He spoke in agony, not in indignation, both for the sake of 
the land of his career, and for the land of his birth, and he said 
that if a system of righteousness were introduced into India 
instead of the present evil system, both England and India would 
be blessed, the profit and benefit to England itself would be ten 
times greater than it now was, and the Indian people would 
then regard their Government by this country as a blessing, 
instead of being inclined to contemn it. England, with India 
contented, justly treated, and prosperous, may defy half-a-dozen 
Russias, and may drive back Russia to the very gates of St. 
Petersburgh. The Indian will then fight as a patriot for his own 
hearth and home. Punjab alone will be able to provide a powerful 
army. Assuming, again, for the purpose of argument, that their 
benefit in India was equal to the British benefit, then he said that 
the British must share the cost of the expenditure which produced 
these results, and for which both partners profited equally. But 
in his Amendment he did not ask that even half of the whole cost 
should be borne by the British people, but only for that part of 
the expenditure which was incurred on Europeans, and that 
entirely for the sake of British rule. If it was not for the necessity 
of maintaining British rule there would be no need to drain India 
in the manner in which it was now drained by the crushing 
European services. Lord Roberts, speaking in London, in May, 
1893, said: — 

•• I rejoice to learn that you recognise how indissolubly the prosperity of the 
United Kingdom is bound up with the retention of that vast Eastern Empire." 

But if the interests of England and India were indissolubly bound 
up, it was only just and proper that both should pay for the cost of 
the benefits they derived in equal and proper proportions. Lord 
Kimberley, in a speech at the Mansion House, in 1893, said : — 

•' We are resolutely determined to maintain our supremacy over our Indian 
Empire .... that" (among other things) "supremacy rests upon the main- 
tenance of our European Civil Service. . . . We rest also upon our magnificent 
European force which we maintain in that country." 

The European Civil Services and European residents, he con- 
tended, were the weakest part in the maintenance of their rule in 
India. Whenever any unfortunate troubles did arise, as in 1857, 
the European Civil Service, and Europeans generally, were their 
greatest difficulty. They must be saved, they were in the midst 
of the greatest danger, and in such circumstances they became 
their greatest weakness. The loyal Indians saved many lives. 
To suppose that their Civil Service, or the British people, could 
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have any other safety than that which arose from the satisfaction 
of India, was to deceive themselves. Whatever might be the 
strength of their military force, their true security in the main- 
tenance of their rule in India depended entirely on the satisfaction 
of the people. Brute force may make an empire, but brute force 
would not maintain it ; it was moral force and justice and 
righteousness alone that would maintain it. If he asked that the 
whole expenditure incurred on Europeans should be defrayed from 
the British Treasury he should not be far wrong, but, for the sake 
o*f argument, he was prepared to admit that the benefit derived 
from the employment of Europeans was shared equally by 
Europeans and natives. He, therefore, asked that at least 
half of the expenditure incurred on Europeans here and in 
India should be paid from the British Exchequer. Indians 
were sometimes threatened that if they raised the question of 
financial relations, something would have to be said about the 
navy. Apart from a fair share for the vessels stationed in India^ 
why should England ask India to defray any other portion of the 
cost of the navy? The very sense of justice had probably 
prevented any such demand being made. The fame, gain, and 

flory of the navy was all England's own. There was not a single 
ndian employee! in the navy. It was said the navy was necessary 
to protect the Indian commerce. There was not a single ship 
sailing from or to India which belonged to India. The whole of 
the shipping was British, and not only that, but the whole cargo 
while floating was entirely at the risk of British money. There 
was not an ounce exported from India on which British money 
did not lie through Indian banks. In the same way, when goods 
were exported from England, British money was upon them. The 
whole floating shipping and goods was first British risk. Lastly, 
there is every inch of the British navy required for the protection 
of these blessed islands. Every budget, from either party, 
emphasises this fact, that the first line of defence for the pro- 
tection of the United Kingdom alone, demands a navy equal to 
that of any two European powers. He had asked for several 
returns from the Secretary of State. If the right hon. gentle- 
man would give those returns, the House would be able to 
judge of the real material condition of India ; until those 
returns were presented, they would not be in a position to under- 
stand exactly the real condition of India under the present 
system. He would pass over all the small injustices, in charging 
every possible thing to India, which they would not dare to do 
with the Colonies. India Office buildings, Engineering College 
building, charge for recruiting, while the soldiers form part and 
parcel of the Army here ; the system of short service occasioning 
transport expenses, and so on, and so on. While attending the 
meeting upon the Armenian atrocities, he could not help admiring 
the noble efforts that the English always made for the protection 
of the sufiering and oppressed. It is one of the noblest traits in 
the English character. Might he appeal to the same British 
people, who were easily moved to generosity and compassion 
when there was open violence, to consider the cause why in India 
hundreds of thousands of people were frequently carried away 
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through famine and drought, and that millions constantly lived on 
starvation fare ? Why was it that after a hundred years of ad- 
ministration by the most highly paid officials, the people of India 
were not able to pay one-twentieth part of the taxation which the 
United Kingdom paid, or even one-thirteenth which poor Ireland 
paid ? Were the English satisfied with such a result ? Is it 
creditable to them ? While England's wealth had increased, 
India's had decreased. The value of the whole production oif 
India was not £7. per head per annum, or, taking into account the 
present rate of exchange, it was only 20s. The people here spent 
about £\ per head in drink alone, while India'^ whole production 
is only a pound or two per head. Such should not be the result of 
a system which was expected to be beneficent. He appealed to 
the people of this country to ask and consider this question. If 
there were famine here food would be poured in from the whole 
world. Why not so in India ? Why the wretched result that the 
bulk of the people had no means to pay for food. Britain has 
saved India from personal violence. Would it not also save 
millions from want and ravages of famine, owing to their 
extreme poverty caused by the evil which Sir J. Shore 
predicted. The late Mr. Bright told his Manchester friends 
that there were two ways of benefiting them-selves, the one 
was by plunder, and the other was by trade, and he pre- 
ferred the latter mode. At present, England's trade with 
India was a miserable thing. The British produce sent to all 
India was about worth 2s. per head per annum. If, however, 
India were prosperous, and able to buy, England would have no 
need to complain of duties and the want of markets. In India 
there was a market of 300 millions of civilized people. If the 
wants of those people were provided for, with complete free trade 
in her own hands and control, England would be able to eliminate 
altogether the word ** unemployed " from her dictionary, in fact, 
she would not be able to supply all that India would want. The 
other day the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that where 
injustice and wrong prevailed, as it did in Armenia, a Liberal 
Government was called upon to obtain the co-operation of Euro- 
pean powers in order to repress the wrong. Might he appeal to 
the right hon. gentleman to give an earnest and generous considera- 
tion to India ? The right hon. gentleman, the member for 
Midlothian, made a very grand speech on his birthday upon the 
Armenian question. He appealed to that right hon. gentleman, 
and to all those of the same mind, to consider and find out the 
fundamental causes which make the destitution of forty or fifty 
millions, a figure of official admission, and destruction of hundreds 
of thousands by famine, possible, though British India's resources 
are admitted on all sides to be vast. In the present amendment 
his object was to have that justice of a fair share in expenditure 
to be taken by Britain in proportion to her benefits. He asked for 
no subsidy, but only for common justice. By a certain amount of 
expenditure they derived certain benefits ; they were partners, 
therefore, let them share equally the benefits and the costs. His 
amendment also had reference to expenditure outside the bounda- 
ries of India. He maintained that if England undertook operations 
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in Burmah, Afghanistan, and in other places beyond the borders of 
India for the protection of British rule, she was bound by justice 
to defray at least half the cost. The benefit of these operations 
was for both Britain and India. The principle was admitted in 
the case of the last Afghan war, which was certainly not a v^ 
necessary war, but the Liberal Government defrayed a portion of 
the expenditure. That India should be required to pay the cost of 
all the small wars and aggressions beyond her boundaries, or 
political subsidies, was not worthy of the British people, when 
these were all as much, or more, necessary for their own benefit and 
rule as for the benefit of India. He hoped he was not appealing to 
deaf ears. He knew that when any appeal was made on the basis 
of justice, righteousness, and honour, the English people responded 
to it, and with the perfect faith in the English character he believed 
that his appeal would not be in vain. The short of the whole 
matter was, whether the people of British India were British 
citizens or British helots. If the former, as he firmly believed to 
be the desire of the British people, then let them have their 
birthright of British rights as well as British responsibilities. Let 
them be treated with justice, that the cost of the benefits to both 
should be shared by both. The unseemly squabble that was now 
taking place on the question of Import Duties between the 
Lancashire manufacturers on the one hand and the British Indian 
Government on the other illustrated the helpless condition of the 
people of India. This was the real position. The Indian Govern- 
ment arbitrarily imposed a burden of a million or so a year on the 
ill-fed Indians as a heartless compensation to the w^U-fed officials, 
and have gone on adding to expenditure upon Europeans. They 
want money, and they adopt Lord Salisbury's advice to bleed 
where there is blood left, and also by means of Import Duties tax 
the subjects of the Native States. The Lancashire gentlemen 
object and want to apply the lancet to other parts that would not 
interfere with their interests — and thus the quarrel between them. 
However that is decided, the Indians are to be bled. He did not 
complain of the selfishness of the Lancashire people. By all 
means be selfish, but be intelligently selfish. Remember what 
Mr. Bright said — that your good can only come through India's 
good. Help India to be prosperous, and you will help your 
prosperity. Macaulay truly said — 

" It would be a doting wisdom, which would keep a hundred millions, (now 
more than two hundred millions,) of men from being our customers in order that 
they might continue to be our slaves." 

They had no voice as to the expenditure of a single farthing in the 
administration of Indian affiairs. The British Indian Government 
could do what they liked. There was, of course, an Indian Council; 
but when a Budget was proposed it had to be accepted. The 
representatives of the Council could make a few speeches, but there 
the matter ended. The people of India now turned to the people 
of Great Britain, and relying on the justice of their claim, asked 
that they should contribute their fair share in proportion to any 
benefits which the country might derive from the possession of India. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE 

INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE 

BY 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 



Washington House, 72, Anerley Park, S.E. 

July 30, 1898. 

My Dear Sir William Wedderburn, — 

In accordance with the reply of the 5th inst. from the 
Currency Committee to your letter saying " they will, however, 
be glad to accord their best consideration to any written com- 
munication which you may desire to lay before them," I send 
you this statement, which you would be good enough to forward 
to them. 

2. I may add that I am willing to submit to any cross- 
examination that may be considered necessary to test the 
correctness of my views, or to ask me other questions. 
You know that I have been in business in the City for 
twenty-five years as a merchant, and also as a commission 
agent, I have dealt with almost every kind of export and 
import between England and India. I have seen some com- 
mercial and monetary crises, including that of ** the Black 
Friday," when I think Messrs. Overend Gurney and Co. closed 
their doors. 

3. Fall or rise in exchange does not in itself (other circum- 
stances remaining the same) matter in true international trade, 
which adjusts itself automatically to the requirements of 
exchange. To establish this proposition by a detailed explana- 
tion of the mode of operations of Indian trade, I attach as 
Appendix A some letters which I wrote to the Times and the 
Daily News in 1886. 

4. Closing the mints or introducing a gold standard does not 
and cannot save a single farthing to the Indian taxpayers in their 
remittance for " Home Charges * to this country. The reason 
is simple. Suppose we take roundly ;^2o,ooo,ooo sterling to be 
the amount of the " Home Charges." The Indian taxpayers 



have to send as much produce to this country as is necessary to 
buy ;^2o,ooo,ooo, not an ounce less, no matter whatever may be 
the rupee or whatever the standard (gold or silver) in India. 
England must receive ^^20,000,000 in gold, or produce worth 
;f 20,000,000. The only way in which relief can come to the 
Indian taxpayers in these remittances is the rise in the prices of 
the Indian merchandise in this country, and not by any juggling 
with the currency laws of India. 

5. The Government of India, in their despatch to the Secre- 
tary of State (Simla, November 9, 1878), themselves admit this 
in so many words — 

** 66. Now, it is plain that so long as the amount of the so- 
called tribute is not changed the quantity of merchandise neces- 
sary to pay it will not change either, excepting by reason of a 
change of its value in the foreign country to which it goes.' 
(C 4868, 1886, p. 25). 

6. Closing of the mints, and thereby raising the true rupee, 
worth at present about iid. in gold, to a false rupee to be worth 
i6d. in gold, is a covert exaction of about 45 per cent, more 
taxation all round from the Indian taxpayers, and at the same 
time of increasing the salaries of offi cials and other payments in 
India by Government to the same extent, and giving generally 
the advantage to creditors over debtors, the former being 
generally well-to-do, and the latter the poorer classes, especially 
in the case of the money-lenders and the ryots. 

7. The real and full effect of the closing of the mints must be 
examined by itself^ irrespective of the effect of other factors. 
First of all, the closing of the mints was illegal, dishonourable, 
and a despotic act. It is a violation of all taxation Acts, by 
which there was always a distinct contract between the Govern- 
ment and the taxpayers based upon the fundamental principle of 
sound currency — i,e.y of a certain definite rupee. And what is 
that fundamental principle upon which the currency, both of this 
country and of India, is based ? The former is upon what is 
called the gold standard, and the latter the silver standard. Take 
this country first. 

8. Here the whole currency is based upon a sovereign — a 
fixed unit of a certain quantity of gold, whatever its relative 
exchangeable value may ba with all other commodities. A 
sovereign is nothing more or less than, or anything else but, 
123,274 grains of gold of a certain fineness, with a stamp upon it, 



certifying to the world that it is what it professes to be, and that 
no restriction whatsoever was to be placed .either on the market 
of gold or oh the coining of gold. Any person may present 
123.274 grains of gold, of standard fineness with the mintage 
(which, I think, is three halfpence on an ounce), ^ and ask for a 
sovereign and will get it. It is not buying or selling gold ; 
Government, simply having fixed a unit of currency measure, 
stamps the unit that it is the proper unit. I should be surprised 
if Government here should even think of interfering with this 
unrestricted sale and coinage of gold, as the foundation of the 
sound currency of this coimtry. The sovereign is the standard 
by which every other commodity, including silver, is measured in 
its exchangeable value, just as a foot is a standard measure of 
length, a gallon of liquid. The taxpayer's contract with the 
Government is that he is to pay in such unrestricted sovereigns, 
and every taxation law lays down the payment in such 
sovereigns. 

9. Similarly about India — substitute 180* grains of standard 
silver, with 2 per cent, for mintage for a rupee, in place of 
123,274 grains of gold, with three halfpence for every ounce of 
gold coined, for a sovereign, and all the above remarks apply 
word for word to the case of India, except that I should not be 
surprised at the Indian authorities playing any pranks, regardless 
of consequences to the Indian people, as long as they are con- 
sidered favourable to the " interests," and are to be made at the 
cost of the Indians. 

10. This is the true rupee — 180 grains of standard silver at 
its market value, with nearly 4 grains more for mintage, is con- 
vertible into a rupee without any restriction either on the silver 
market or on the free coining of silver. It is in this true rupee 
that the taxpaper is legally bound to pay his taxes. Any inter- 
ference with the fundamental principle and law of the rupee is 
illegal, immoral, or dishonourable. 

11. Now comes the false rupee. The true rupee, in its rela- 
tion to gold at the present market value of silver of 184 grains, 
is worth, say, about iid. of gold. Government intervenes, abuses 
its power or duty to coin silver unrestrictedly, makes the rupee 
scarce and false, and forces it up to the value of i6d. of gold, or 
about 269 grains of silver (including mintage), which the rupee 
does not contain. And the taxpayer is compelled, by what Mr. 

• I understand that there is no charge now. (Coinage Act of 1870, Sec. 8.) 



Gladstone called " the argument and law of force,'* to pay his tax 
in this false rupee, under the false pretence of using the word 
" rupee " when this " rupee " is not one rupee, but nearly one 
and a -half rupee. 

12. Let us now take the factor of closing the mints by it$elf. 
Suppose I go into ths market with my produce to buy 184 grains 
of standard silver for which I am asked one maund of rice. I 
go to the mint and ask to coin this into a rupee which I have to 
pay to the Sircar for my tax. If I get the rupee, then it is all 
right. But no, the mint refuses to coin. It virtually tells me, 
** Bring 269 grains of silver (/.^., worth i6d. of gold) and you will 
get a rupee." I go into the market to get the rupee. The man 
who has the rupee tells me, "If you give me 269 grains of silver, 
or as much produce as would buy 269 grains of silver, I would 
give you the rupee." What alternative remains for me but to 
give as much of my rice, about i\ maunds, to get this false 
** rupee," instead of only one maund to get the true rupee which 
I can get in the same market and at the same time ? This is 
altogether independent of whatever the actual price of commodi- 
ties may be. 

13. If the actual price of rice does not show this fall, owing 
to the disguise of the false ** rupee," it is not that the closing 
of the mints has not produced this decline, but that other 
fortunate factors have influenced the price, whose benefit is 
robbed away from me by the Government by the covert device 
of the closing of the mints. Otherwise I would have received 
so much higher price for my produce than the actual price. The 
loss, therefore, to me is all the same, as I was forced to pay in 
my produce for 269 grains of silver to get the false "rupee" 
instead of at the same moment paying for 184 grains of silver to 
get the true rupee. These two different prices in merchandise for 
the false and the true rupee are demanded, as I have said above, 
at the same time^ and in the same market, /.^., the price of the 
false rupee, 45 per cent, higher than that of the true rupee, 
entirely irrespective of any general market rise or fall of price at 
any same time. If the actual price of rice be ij maunds for 
the false rupee, the price at the same time will be one maund for 
the true rupee, or for 184 grains of siver. 

14. To test this in another way. Let us take some commodity 
in the country itself upon which the factor of the closing of the 
mints produces its full effect in the actual market, and which is not 



materially affected by other commercial factors, which operate 
generally upon the general merchandise. Such a commodity in 
India is gold. It is affected, not in merely foreign exchange or 
international relations, but in India itself as a commodity, like 
every other commodity. Say I have a sovereign, and I want to 
sell it for rupees in India itself — not for exchange to foreign parts. 
If the ** rupee ** were the honest, true rupee of the market value 
of 184 grains of silver, I should get 22 such rupees for my 
sovereign, but at the false value of the ** rupee," i,e^ the market 
value of 269 grains of silver, I actually get only 15 ** rupees." 
This is the actual price of gold in India, a decline in the proper 
tton of the false inflation of the false ** rupee." This is the case 
with every commodity, as can be tested by offering produce for 
the true rupee of 184 grains of silver, and for the false rupee or 
269 grains of silver at the same time and in the same market. 

15. In addition to the higher taxation thus inflicted on the 
Indian taxpayers, by an irony of fate, the very ** interests " 
(bankers, merchants, planters, foreign capitalists of all kinds, &c.) 
for whose behalf, besides that of Government itself, all this 
dislocation of currency was made, are now loudest in their cry 
for ali^he mischief caused also to them, and yet the authorities in 
both countries remain blind and infatuated enough not to learn 
•even by experience, and persist in a mischievous course. 

16. In the Treasury letter of 24th November, 1879 (c. 4868, 
1886, p. 31) to the India Office, my Lords say : — 

** I. The proposal appears to be open to those objections to a 
token currency which have long been recognised by all civilised 
nations, viz. : That instead of being automatic, it must be 
* managed * by the Government, and that any such management 
not only fails to keep a token currency at par, but exposes the 
Government which undertakes it to very serious difficulties and 
temptations. 

17. " 2. It appears to my Lords, that the Government of 
India, in making the present proposal, lay themselves open to 
the same criticisms as are made upon Governments which have 
depreciated their currencies. In general, the object of such 
Governments has been to diminish the amount they have to pay 
to their creditors. In the present case, the object of the Indian 
Government appears to be to increase the amount they have to 
receive from their taxpayers. My Lords fail to see any real 
-diflference in the character of the two transactions. 
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i8. '< . . . . Ify on the other hand, it is the case that 
the value of the rupee has fallen in India, and that it will be 
raised in India by the operation of the proposed plan, that plan 
is open to the objection that // alters every contract and every 
fixed payment in India. 

19. " This proposal is, in fact, contrary to the essential and 
well-established principle of the currency law of this country,, 
which regards the current standard coin as a piece of a given 
metal of a certain weight and fineness, and which condemns as 
futile and mischievous every attempt to go behind this simple 
definition. 

20. " It is perfectly true as stated in the despatch (paragraph 
41), that the ** very essence of all laws relating to the currency has. 
been to give fixity to the standard of value as far as it is possible," 
but it is no less true that, according to the principles which 
govern our currency system, the best and surest way, and,, 
indeed, the only tried and known way, of giving this fixity is to- 
adhere to the above definition of current standard coin. A 
pound is a given quantity of gold, a rupee is a given quantity of 
silver ; and any attempt to give those terms a different meaning 
is condemned by experience and authority. 

21. "3. If the present state of exchange be due to the 
depreciation of silver, the Government scheme, if it succeeds, 
may relieve : 

(i.) The Indian Government from the inconvenience of a 
nominal re-adjustment of taxation in order to meet the loss by 
exchange on the home remittances : 

(2.) Civil servants and other Englishmen who are serving or 
working in India, and who desire to remit money to England : 

(3.) Englishmen who have money placed or invested in India, 
which they wish to remit to England. But this relief will be 
given at the expense of the Indian taxpayer^ and with the effect of 
increasing every debt or fixed payment in India, including debts 
due by ryots to money-lenders ; while its effect will be materially 
qualified, so far as the Government are concerned, by the enhance-^ 
ment of the public obligations in India ^ which have been contracted 
on a silver basis 

22. " If, then, a case has been made out, which my Lords do 
not admit, for an alteration of the currency law of India, the 
particular alteration which the Government of India propose^ 



could not, in the opinion of the Treasury, be entertained until 
the doubts and objections which have suggested themselves to 
my Lords are answered and removed. These objections are 
founded on principles which have been long and ably discussed, 
and which are now generally admitted by Statesmen and by 
writers of accepted authority to lie at the root of the currency 
■system. 

23. ** It is no light matter to accept innovations which must 
•sap and undermine that system, and my Lords have therefore 
felt it their duty plainly — though they hope not inconsistently 
^ith the respect due to the Government of India — to express 
their conviction that the plan which had been referred to them 
for their observations is one which ought not to be sanctioned by 
Her Majesty's Government or by the Secretary of State." (Italics 
are mine.) 

24. Can condemnation be more complete and convincing ? 

25. The introduction of a gold standard, while it will not save 
a single farthing or a single ounce of produce to the Indian tax- 
payer in his payment of ** Home Charges," as already explained, 
will simply add more to his already existing grievous burdens to 
the extent of the heavy cost of the alteration, and injure him, 
Heaven knows, in what other ways, as the events of the past 
five years have shown. 

26. The whole basis of the action of the Government is, and 
was, the assumption that, as fall in exchange will necessitate 
increased burden of taxation, the closing of the mints and intro- 
duction of a gold standard will save the Indian taxpayer from 
any such additional burden of taxation which would otherwise 
arise enormously in the remittance of ** Home Charges," and 
that it is imperatively necessary to establish a stable ratio between 
gold and silver. That the anxiety of the Government about 
increased burdens of taxation and its political dangers, and that 
to save the people from the former and the Government from the 
latter, were the professed motives of all the present currency 
laws, would be clear from Government's own despatches. 

27. In order not to encumber the statement here with the 
extracts from those despatches, I give them as Appendix B. 

28. Both these objects, viz., saving people from additional 
taxation, and thereby Government from political danger, by the 
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present proposals, and past currency legislation, are pure 
delusions. The Government might as well have tried to stop 
the action of gravitation, as to try against a natural law, that 
while gold and silver should fluctuate in value in relation to and 
like all other commodities, yet between themselves they could be 
made to keep up a fixed ratio, or to try to make a rupee which may 
be only worth iid. or even 6d, of gold, become worth i6d. of 
gold, unless Government have found the philosopher's stone or 
have attained the divine power of creating something out of 
nothing. 

29 It is not that the Government of India did not know this, 
or were not told this from the highest authority and others, and 
in distinct and emphatic terms. Of this I have already given 
(see supra 16 to 23 paras.) extracts from the despatch of the 
Treasury of November 24, 1879. 

30. Notwithstanding the clear and emphatic views of the 
Treasury expressing ** their conviction that the plan which had 
been referred to them for their observations is one which ought 
not to be sanctioned by Her Majesty' $ Government^ or by the 
Secretary of State,'" the Government of India and the India Office 
again opened the subject in another form. 

31. Lord Randolph Churchill wrote to the Treasury on 
January 26, 1886, and forwarded on March 17, 1886, a letter 
from the Government of India dated February 2, 1886 (c. 4868, 
1886, pp. 3-5). To avoid repetition, I would not take extracts 
from these letters, as the reply of the Treasury embodies their 
views. 

32. This reply of the Treasury is dated May 31, 1886 (signed 
Henry H. Fowler) : — " 6. As a result of this review of the 
inconveniences caused by the depression in the value of silver, 
the Government of India express their opinion .... Yet there 
remains one thing which is not beyond the possibility of human 
control, and that is * the establishment of a fixed ratio between 
gold and silver.' The proposition thus stated as an undoubted 
axiom is, however, one of the most disputable and disputed 
points in economic science.' My Lords may, in passing, compare 
with this statement the declaration recorded by Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Gibbs, and Sir Thomas Seccombe as the representatives of 
Her Majesty's Government at the International Monetary Con- 
ference of 1878, that * the establishment of a fixed ratio between 
gold and silver was utterly impracticable.* '' 
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33« " The Indian Government further express their belief 
(paragraph 7) that it is possible to * secure a stable ratio between 
gold and silver,' and that * a serious responsibility will rest both 
on the Government of India and on Her Majesty's Government 
if they neglect any legitimate means to bring about this result.' 
It would, however, have been more satisfactory if the Indian 
Government had undertaken to explain the grounds of their con- 
fidence that a stable ratio between gold and silver can be 
established, and the methods by which this is to be accom- 
plished." .... 

34. **8. In December, 1878, Lord Cranbrook, then Secre- 
tary of State for India, forwarded to the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir Stafford Northcote), without any expression of 
opinion, two despatches from the Government of India, con- 
taining certain proposed remedies for the evils arising out of the 
depression in the value of silver which were then in full force. 
In the only one of those despatches to which reference need here 
be made, after unfavourable reference to previous suggestions — 
(i) that a gold standard and gold currency should be introduced 
into India ; and (2) that the weight of silver in the rupee should 
beincreased, it was proposed to limit the free coinage of silver at 
the Indian mints. The intention of this change was to intro- 
duce into India a gold standard, while retaining its native silver 
currency, the ratio between the currency unit (the rupee) and 
the standard (the sovereign) being fixed arbitrarily by the 
Government. The means for attaining this end are worked out 
in the despatch with great elaboration of detail." (Italics are 
mine.) 

35. ** 9. This despatch and its proposals were submitted by 
Lord Cranbrook, on behalf of the Indian Government, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, to a 
Committee consisting of Sir Louis Mallet, Mr. Edward 
Stanhope, M.P., Sir Thomas Seccombe, Mr. (now Sir Thomas) 
Farrer, Mr. (now Sir Reginald) Welby, Mr. GifFen, and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, M.P. These gentlemen reported, on the 30th 
April, 1879 — *That having examined the proposals contained 
in the despatch, they were unanimously of opinion that they 
could not recommend them for the sanction of Her Majesty's 
Government.' 

36. ** 10. Subsequently, on the 24th November, 1879, 
the Treasury replied in detail to the proposals of the Indian 
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Government. In the first part of that letter, which summarises; 
the case as stated in the despatch, I am to call the particular 
attention of the Secretary of State to the following passages,, 
which seem to apply with equal force to the present situation : — 

37. " * My Lords need not point out that a change of the 
Currency Laws is one of the most difficult tasks which a 
Government can undertake, and that it is most unadvisable to 
legislate hastily and under the influence of the pressure of th& 
moment, or of an apprehension of uncertain consequences, upon 
a subject so complicated in itself and so important to every 
indi;^idual of the community, in its bearing upon the transactions 
and obligations of daily life. 

38. " * It is not proved that increase or re-adjustment ot 
taxation must necessarily be the consequence of matters 
remaining as they are, for nothing is said about reduction of 
expenditure, and equilibrium between income and expenditure^ 
may be regained by economy of expenditure as well as by increase: 
of taxation. Further, the cost of increase of salaries may be met, 
or at least reduced by a careful revision of establishments. . . .. 

39. " * A perusal of the despatch leads to the conclusion that 
the Government of India are especially anxious to put an end to 
the competition of silver against their own bills as a means of 
remittance to India. But my Lords must ask whether this, 
would be more than a transfer of their own burden to other 
shoulders ; if so, who would eventually bear the loss, and what 
would be the effect on the credit of the Government and on the- 
commerce of India.* " 

40. The letter then further quotes the paragraphs, which I 
have already given before, pointing out that the relief wished for 
by the Government ** will be given at the expense of the Indian 
taxpayer." — {Supra, para. 21.) 

41. " The Treasury find no reason stated in the despatch of 
the Government of India in the present year, which induces them 
to dissent from the conclusions thus sent forth on the authority 
of Sir Stafford Northcote as to the results of any attempt 
artificially to enhance the gold price of silver 

.42. "'13. . . . It has been the policy of this country to- 
emancipate commercial transactions as far as possible from legal 
control, and to impose no unnecessary restrictions upon the: 
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interchange of commodities. To fix the relative value of gold 
and silver by law would be to enter upon a course directly at 
variance with this principle, and would be regarded as an 
-arbitrary interference with a natural law, not justified by any 
present necessity. 

43. "... . The observation of the Treasury in 1879, 
** that nothing is said about reduction of expenditure,* seems to 
•apply still more strongly to the existing situation, and it may be 
safely concluded that the control of its expenditure is far more 
within the reach of a Government than is the regulation of the 
market value of the precious metals " (c. 4868, 1886, p. 12). 

44. Before proceeding further, I may in passing point out 
that in 1876 the Government of India itself was against their 
present proposals, and as my Lords of the Treasury say, they 
have urged no sound reasons to alter those views. I have not 
got the Government of India's despatch of 1876, but I quote from 
that of November 9, 1878 (c. 4868), 1886, p. 18. 

45. **3. The despatch above referred to (October 13, 1876) 
discussed in some detail .... The general result, how- 
•ever, was to point out that the adoption of a gold standard with 
a gold currency that should replace the existing silver would be 
so costly as to be impracticable, and would otherwise be open to 
objection ; . . . . 

46. ** 4 The despatch notices also, but only to reject it, the 
proposal that the Indian standard of value, and with it the 
exchange value of the rupee, might be raised by limiting the 
coining of silver in the future, and by adopting a gold standard 
without a gold currency.** (The italics are mine.) 

47. The Government of India, in their reply of February 9, 
1877, to a resolution of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
passed by them on July 15, 1876, said : — 

** 8. The value of no substance can serve as a standard 
measure of value unless its use as the material of legal tender 
currency is freely admitted. If, therefore, the free coinage of 
silver on fixed conditions were disallowed in India, silver would 
no longer be the standard of value of India, but another 
standard would be substituted, namely, the monopoly value of 
the existing stock of rupees tempered by any additions made to 
it by the Government or illicitly. If no such conditions were 
made, the value of the rupee will gradually but surely rise,*' 



48. ** 9. The stamp of a properly regulated mint, such as 
the Indian Mints, adds nothing except the cost of manufacture 
and seignorage to the value of the metal on which it is impressed, 
but only certifies to its weight and purity." 

49. "10. A sound system of currency must be automatic or 
self-regulating. No civilised Government can undertake to 
determine from time to time by how much the legal-tender 
currency should be increased or decreased, nor would it be 
justified in leaving the community without a fixed metallic 
standard of value even for a short time. It is a mistake to 
suppose that any European nation has rejected silver as a 
standard of value without substituting gold." (c. 7060*^*1 893, 
P« 337- Petition of the Indian Association to the House of 
Commons.) 

50. And yet the Government forgot its ** civilisation " and 
its ** sound system," and inflicted upon poor India the penalty of 
its folly by the troubles of the past five years, and what is worse 
still, they want to persist in the same mischief. 

51. Reverting to the above replies of the Treasury. After 
such complete condemnation by the Treasury of the proposals 
of the Government of India, the Indian authorities fought shy of 
the Treasury, and, after inditing a meaningless despatch to keep 
up appearances, left the Treasury severely alone, as far as I 
know, and adopted their own usual means to have their own 
way to rush into their own foregone, crude and thoughtless 
legislation. The only wonder is that the Committee of 1893, 
while knowing all this, and seeing all the pitfalls and serious 
consequences of the proposals, allowed the Indian Government 
to have their own way, in the face of the emphatic rejection by 
the Treasury of these proposals. 

52. To me, the proceedings of the Indian authorities is 
nothing surprising. Whenever they make up their mind to do a 
thing they would do it — be the opposition what it may — be it 
of Parliament itself. Resolutions or statutes of Parliament, or 
condemnation by the Treasury, are to them nothing. The usual 
process in such cases is to appoint a Commission or a Committee, 
put in Members and have witnesses of their own choice, leaving, 
if possible, just a small margin for appearance of independence. 
Generally, they get their own foregone conclusions. If by some 
happy chance the Commission decided anything against their 
view, so much the worse for the Commission. The Report is 
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pigeon-holed, never to see the light of day, or to ignore such part 
as is not agreeable. If thwarted (as in this instance by the 
Treasury), the Government keep quiet for a time, wait for more 
favourable opportunities, and are at it again, taking better care 
against another mishap. 

53. Thus they took their own usual course, which has, as 
was clearly predicted at the time, launched us on the present sea 
of troubles. 

54. What is stranger |still, is that after the Treasury so 
distinctly condemned these proposals, they did not care to see 
that any contemplated rash and crude legislation was not inflicted 
on the Indian taxpayers. The fact seems to be that India is the 
vile body upon which any quacks may perform any vivisection, 
and try any cruel, crude, or rash experiments. What matters 
what is done to it ? The Treasury, /.^., the English taxpayer, 
has not to suffer in any way. India is our helot, she can be 
forced to pay everything. But they forget Lord Salisbury's 
eternal words — ** Injustice will bring down the mightiest to 
ruin." 

55. The next natural question is — Why is it that fall in 
exchange should cause grievous troubles to India and not to any 
other self-governing, silver using country ? What is the real 
disease which creates all the never-ceasing pains of India ? The 
reply is given by Lord Salisbury in four words, ** India must be 
bled " under a system of ** political hypocrisy." As long as this 
is the fate of India under an un-British system of government, 
no jugglery, no loud professions of benevolence, no device of 
raising a rupee to what it is not worth, will cure India's sad fate 
and " terrible misery ' (Lord Salisbury's words). 

56 I shall let the authorities themselves speak about the 
real cause of India's troubles. Lord Salisbury's view I have 
given above. The following extracts explain this view more 
explicitly and how it is effected. First, Lord Salisbury has 
explained that " the injury is exaggerated in the case of India, 
where so much of the revenue is exported without a direct 
equivalent." 

57. And the literature of this very controversy itself supplied 
a clear explanation. Lord Randolph Churchill, as Secretary of 
State for India, explains how the ** bleeding " and the drain of 
revenue is effected, and indicates also the final retribution — ^just 
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as Lord Salisbury does, as already quoted by me. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, in his despatch to the Treasury of January 26, 
1886 (c. 4,868) 1886, p. 4, says : — first — 

58. * It need hardly be said that it is in consequence of 
the large obligatory payments which the Government of India has 
to make in England in gold currency that the fall in the exchange 
value of the rupee affects the public finances." (Italics are 
mine.) 

59 And next he hits the nail on the head, and gives con- 
cisely and unmistakeably the real evil from which all India's 
woes flow. 

60. He says : — ** The position of India in relation to taxation 
and the sources of the public revenues is very peculiar, not 
merely from the habits of the people, and their strong aversion 
to change, which is more specially exhibited to new forms of 
taxation, but likewise /«?/« the character of the Govetnment which 
is in the hands 0/ foreigners who hold all the principal administra- 
tive offices and form so large a part of the army. The impatience 
of new taxation, which would have to be borne wholly as a conse- 
quence of the foreign rule imposed on the country^ and virtually to 
meet additions to charges arising outside of the country^ would con- 
stitute a political danger ^ the real magnitude of which, it is to be 
feared, is not at all appreciated by persons who have no know- 
ledge of, or concern in, the government of India, but which those 
responsible for that Government have long regarded as of the 
most serious order.*' (The italics are mine.) 

61. Here, then, is the real disease — the character 0f the 
Government^ which is in the hands of foreigners^ who hold all the 
principal administrative offices, and form so large a part of the 
army'* — ** the taxation which would have to be borne wholly as 
a consequence of the foreign rule imposed on the country, and vir- 
tually to meet additions to charges arising outside of the 
country." 

62. And it is remarkable that this was prophesied more than 
a hundred years ago by the highest Indian authority of the day. 

Sir John Shore, in his famous minute in 1 787 (Parliamentary 
Return 377 of 1812, para. 132), says: 

63. " Whatever allowance we may make for the increased 
industry of the subjects of the State, owing to the enhanced 
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demand for the produce of it (supposing the demand to be 
enhanced), there is reason to conclude that the benefits are more 
than counterbalanced by epils inseparable from the system of a 
remote foreign dominion,'^ (Italics are mine.) 

64. These evils of the system of a remote foreign dominion must 
be faced by the British rulers before it is " too late." No 
jugglery of currency, or loud professions of benevolence, or the 
hundred and one subterfuges to which Indian authorities resort, 
will ever cure these evils — or put British rule on a solid and 
safe foundation and relieve the Indian people of all these national, 
political and moral degradations and debasement, and economic 
and material destruction. Give India true British rule in place 
ot the present un-British rule, and both England and India will 
be blessed and prosperous. 

65. Now, with regard to the immediate position — What is to 
be done now ? Retrace the false step of 1893, taken in spite of 
the clear warnings of the Treasury and others, and against the 
** law of Nature." The opening of the mints to the unrestricted 
coining of silver will correct all the mischievous results that 
have flowed from the closing of the mints. And further, the 
true remedy, as pointed out by the Treasury, is a reduction of 
expenditure and readjustment of establishments. 

66. It never occurs to the Indian authorities in both countries 
that the high salaries of officials may be reduced, say a third, 
and as repeatedly urged by many a right-thinking man — native 
agency should be substituted, except for the highest control — 
for the foreign agency — and that Britain should contribute its 
fair share of the expenditure, to the extent to which such 
expenditure is incurred for its own purposes and benefits,^ such as 
the European services and Imperial wars, &c. Of course, any- 
body can understand th?t it is hard for officials to cut their own 
salaries, and let the Indians to come by their own or ask the 
British people to contribute a fair share. But this is the only 
remedy both for the preservation of English rule and for the 
prosperity of both England and India. 

67. The opening of the mints will have immediate important 
effects; (i.) The stringency of the money market and the con- 
sequent dislocation of trade will be remedied. (2.) The poor 
taxpayer will have to submit to such additional taxation only 
(after careful and earnest reduction of expenditure and avoiding 
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of suicidal and unnecessary wars) as will be absolutely necessary 
to meet the deficit caused by the natural fall of exchange, 
instead of a concealed enormous enhancement of the whole 
taxation of the country, under the disguise and by the creation 
of a false ** rupee " by closing the mints, to the extent of the 
difference between the value of the true and false rupee (may be 
between 6d. and i6d., or nearly three times as much). 

The Indian authorities must take the advice which the 
Treasury has given and restore the currency law to its original 
purity and soundness. 

68. The second proposal for a gold standard (with partial or 
full quantity of gold) must be abandoned. The Government of 
India have themselves condemned the proposal, as already stated^ 
paragraph 45. What does it mean ? It is most inopportune at 
present. It means that all the proportionate small quantity of 
silver that is in British India, and the proportionately large 
quantity that is in the native States, must be forcibly (not by any 
natural economic cause but by the despotism of the State) 
deprived of a large portion of its present value by throwing a 
large quantity of it in the market, and buy a large quantity of 
gold at a still higher proportion of value by the large additional 
demand created by it. All this loss in cheapening silver, and 
dearer gold to be sqeezed out of the poor, wretched famished 
ryot of India. 

69. The conversion of silver into gold standard, cannot be 
carried out without great cost (see paragraph 45), which will be 
the highest cruelty and tyranny to inflict upon the ** bloodless " 
and miserable and helpless people of India, and especially this 
infliction to be made on the false assumption that it will give 
relief from the burden of the remittances for " Home Charges," 
when it will do nothing of the kind, as stated by Government 
itself. 

70. The step is not at all necessary for any economic purpose 
except that it will be a convenience to the foreign exploiter, 
official and non-official. A gold currency, without gold (para- 
graph 46) and with an unrestricted silver currency is a 
delusion rejected by Government itself, and forcibly impressed 
by the Treasury. 

71. I do sincerely hope and trust that this and all such 
heartlessness towards, and un-British treatment of, the wretched 
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people of India will become a thing of the past, and a true 
British rule may bring blessing and prosperity to both Britain 
and India. 

72. I beg to give in Appendix C a statement of December 
II, 1892, which I have submitted to the Currency Committee in 
1892, froTi which it will be seen that I had then pointed out the 
objections to the proposals. I also beg to refer the Committee 
to my evidence before the same Committee on December 17, 
1892. (c, 7060, II), 1893, P' ^o^' 

73. There are several other more or less minx)r questions. 
Suppose a ryot is paying Rs.io what will be taken from him in 
gold ? Will it be at the rate at which the intrinsic value of the 
silver is at the time (at present iid. may be 6d.) or will demand 
be made at the present false value of is. 4d., or even in the 
despotic power, at the rate of 2s., /.^., £1 of the Rs.io ? 

74. When gold currency is introduced, what salary will be 
paid to the officials at iid. or 6d. of whatever the market value 
of the rupee may be, or at i6d., or even 24d , of the despotic 
value of the ** rupee," for every rupee of the salary -a rupee of 
180 grains of silver. In other words, will it be £2^ at 6d., or 
about £\^ at iid., or about ;^66 at i6d., or ;^ioo at 24d. for a 
present salary of Rs. 1,000 of a rupee of 180 grains ? 

75. There is the foreign merchant or capitalist of every kind 
always wanting to save himself in his trade-risks at the cost of 
the taxpayer, besides using to no small extent, or to the extent 
of the deposits of revenue in the banks, the revenues of the 
taxpayers, as his capital for his trade, and besides what is 
brought back to India, out of the " bleeding*' of India as his, 
the foreign capitalist's capital. Is Government going to inflict 
oppression upon the Indian taxpayer whenever these "interests" 
raise a cry and agitation for their selfish ends ? Merchants and 
all sorts of foreign capitalistic exploiters and speculators must be 
left to themselves. It is no business of the State to interfere in 
their behalf at the cost of the Indian taxpayers ; they know their 
business ; they are able, and ought to be left to take care of 
themselves. They exploit the country with the Indians' revenue 
and "bleeding." That is bad enough in all conscience -the 
profits are theirs, and the losses must be also theirs, and not an 
additional infliction upon the Indian taxpayers. 

76. The Government here dare not play such pranks with 
the taxpayers. In India the Government only thinks of the 
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foreign " interests " (official and non-official) first, and of the 
subjects afterwards, if it ever thinks of the subjects at all when 
foreign " interests " are concerned. 

77. Lord Mayo has truly said : " I have only one object in 
all I do. I believe we have not done our duty to the people of 
the land. Millions have been spent on the conquering race,, 
which might have been spent in enriching and in elevating the 
children of the soil. We have done much, but we can do a great 
deal more. It is, however, impossible, unless we spend less on 
the * interests ' and more on the people." 

78. On another occasion he said : " We must take into- 
account the inhabitants of the country — the welfare of the people 
of India is our primary object. If we are not here for their good,, 
we ought not to be here at all." — The Hindu^ of 4th May, 1898. 
Sir W. Hunter's " Life of Mayo." 

79. This is exactly the whole truth. It is the " interests *'^ 
alone that the present selfish system and spirit of Government 
care for — and though that is some profit to England, it is most 
destructive to India. If, according to the noble words of Lord 
Mayo, the people's true welfare were made the object, England 
itself will be vastly more benefited than it is at present, and India 
will also be benefited and will bless the name of England, instead 
of cursing it as she now begins to do — shut your eyes to it as 
much as you like. Do as Lord Mayo says, and all difficulties 
of trade, taxation, finances, currency, famine, plague, unnecessary 
wars, and last, but not least, of poverty and disaffection will 
vanish. The past has been bad, ** bleeding, and degrading" — 
let the future be good yet — prospering and elevating. India then 
will be quite able to pay as much as may be necessary for healthy 
government, and all necessary progress. 

80. In the above remarkable and true words of Lord Mayo> 
you have the cause of all India's woes and evils, and all 
England's political dangers of " the most serious order," as well 
as the proper remedy for them. Will this Currency Committee 
rise to its duty and patriotism ? 

Yours truly, 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

Sir William Wedderburn, 

Chairman of the British Committee of 
The Indian National Congress, 

84, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
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APPENDIX A.— INDIAN EXCHANGES. 



From the Times,. 5^^em6cf g, 1886. 

Sir, — I hope you will kindly allow me to make a few observations 
upon Indian exchanges. I shall first describe the mode of operation 
of an export transaction from India. In order to trace the effect of 
the exchange only, I take all other circumstances to remain the same 
— i.£., any other circumstances, such as of supply and demand, &c., 
which affect prices. 

I take an illustration in its simplest form. Suppose I lay out 
Rs. 10,000 to export 100 bales of cotton to England. I then calculate, 
taking exchange into consideration, what price in England will enable 
me to get back my Rs. 10,000, together with a fair profit— =-say, 10 per 
cent. — making altogether Rs. 11,000. Suppose I take exchange at 2S. 
per rupee, and find that 6d. per lb. will bring back to me in remittance 
as much silver as would make up Rs. 11,000, I then instruct my agent 
in England to sell with a limit of 6d. per lb., and to remit the proceeds 
in silver, this being the simplest form of the transaction. The result 
of the transaction, if it turned out as intended, will be that the cotton 
sold at 6d. per lb. will bring back to me Rs. 11,000, and the transaction 
will be completed. 

Now, I take a transaction when exchange is is. 4d. instead of 2S« 
per rupee. I lay out Rs. 10,000 for 100 bales of cotton, all other cir- 
cumstances remaining the same, I calculate that I can get back my 
Rs. 10,000, and 10 per cent, profit, or Rs. 11,000 altogether, if my cotton 
were sold at 4d. per lb. Then I instruct my agent for a limit of 4d., 
which, being obtained, and silver being remitted to me at the reduced 
price, I get back my Rs. 11,000. 

The impression of many persons seems to be that, just as I 
received 6a. per pound when exchange was 2s. per rupee, I get 6d. 
also when exchange is only is. 4d. per rupee, and that, silver being so 
much lower, I actually get Rs.16,500, instead of only Rs.f 1,000. This, 
however, is not the actual state of the case, as I have explained above. 
When exchange is at 2s. per rupee, and I get 6d. 'per lb. for my 
cotton, I do not get 6d. per lb. when exchange is only is. 4d. per 
rupee, but I get only 4d. per lb. ; in either case the whole operation is 
that I laid out Rs. 10,000 and received back Rs.i 1,000. When exchange 
is2s. I get 6d. of gold; when exchange is is. 4d. I do not get 6d. of 
gold but 4d. of gold, making my return of silver, at the lower price, of 
the same amount in either case — viz., Rs. 11,000. 

I explain the same phenomenon in another form, to show that such 
alone is the case, and no other is possible. Supposing that, according 
to the impression of many, my cotton could be sold at 6d. per lb. 
when exchange is only is. 4d. — that is to say, that I can receive 
Rs.16,500 back for my lay-out of Rs. 10,000, why my neighbour would 
be only too glad to undersell me and be satisfied with 40 per cent, 
profit in place of my 50 per cent, profit, and another will be but too 
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happy and satisfied with 20 per cent., and so on till, with the usual 
coinpetition, the price will come down to the natural and usual level of 
profits. 

The fact is no merchant in his senses ever dreams that he would 
get the same price of 6d. per lb. irrespective of the exchange being 
either 2s. or is. 4d. Like freight, insurance, and other charges, he 
takes into consideration the rate of exchange, and settles at what 
price his cotton should be sold in order that he should get back his 
lay-out with the usual profit. This is what he expects, and he gains 
more or less according as the state of the market is affected by other 
causes, such as larger supply or demand, or further variation in 
exchange during the pendency of the transaction. 

Taking, therefore, all other circumstances to remain the same, and 
the exchange remaining the same during the period of the completion 
of the transaction, the effect of the difference in the exchange at any 
two different rates is that when exchange is lower you get so much less 
gold in proportion, so that in the completion of the transaction you get 
back in either case your cost and usual profit. In the cases I have 
supposed above, when exchange is 2s. and price is 6d. per lb., thea 
when exchange is is. 4d. the price obtained or expected is 4d. per lb., 
in both cases there is the return of Rs. 11,000 against a cost of 
Rs. 10,000. 

I stop here, hoping that some one of your numerous readers will 
point out if I have made any mistake. It is very important in matters 
of such complicated nature as mercantile transactions that the first 
premises or fundamental facts be clearly laid dcwn. If this is done a 
correct conclusion will not be difficult to be arrived at. I have, there- 
fore, confined myself to simple facts. If what I have said above is 
admitted, I shall next explain the operation of imports into India, and 
then consider in what way India is actually affected by the fall in 
exchange or in the value of silver. — Yours faithfully. 

National Liberal Club, Sept. 2. Dadabhai Naoroji. 



From the Times, September 13, i886. 

Sir, — Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in his letter to you on this subject, 
seems to enunciate the proposition that because he gets 6d. per lb. for 
cotton when exchange is 2s. per rupee, therefore he will get 4d. per lb. 
when exchange is is. 4d. But it is not so. As a matter of fact, when 
exchange was 2s. per rupee the price of cotton was about 3d. per lb., and 
now with exchange at is. 5d. it is about 4d. per lb. The subject is not 
elucidated by imaginary data. — Yours respectfully, R. L. 

London, September 9. 



From the Times, September 13, 1886. 

Sir, — Allow me to point out that the account given by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, in the letter published in your columns of the 9th inst., of the 
effect on commercial transactions between India and England of a 
fall in the exchange value of the rupee is scarcely an adequate one. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji's contention is twofold — first, that the com- 
mercial profit on an article of merchandise such as cotton is indepen- 
pendent of the rate of exchange, and, secondly, that this is due to the 
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fact that a fall in the rate of exchange is accompanied by a propor- 
tionate fall in the gold price of cotton in England. 

The first of these contentions is so far correct that, although a 
sudden fall in exchange will, under ordinary circumstances, temporarily 
raise the exporter's profit above the normal level, competition will 
always come into play to bring it back to that level. 

The second of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji's contentions appears, how- 
ever, to be based on a partial apprehension of the facts. When Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji talks of instructing his agent for a certain limit, he 
means, of course, that he instructs his agent not to sell below that 
limit. His agent, if he is a man of business, sells at the best price he 
can get consistently with his instructions, and this price is determined, 
not by the rate of exchange, but by the whole of the conditions affect* 
ing the market at the moment. 

Other things being equal, the instant effect of a sudden fall in 
exchange is to increase the exporter's margin of profit. Competition,, 
as your correspondent points out, immediately sets in to reduce profit 
to its normal level. But in what way is it that competition operates to 
produce this effect ? Surely by inducing an increase of supply. Other 
things being equal, it is in virtue of such an increase of supply alone 
that the price of the cotton in London can be lowered. 

Now, increase of supply in London implies, as its correlate, increase 
of demand in India ; and increase of demand in India implies, other 
things being equal, increase of price in India. In other words> 
equilibrium is attained, not, as your correspondent would have it, 
through a fall of the selling price in England proportionate to the fall 
in exchange, but though a fall of the selling price in England less than 
proportional to the fall in exchange, combined with a rise of the buying 
price in India less than inversely proportional to the fall in exchange. — 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, James W Furrell. 

Streatham Common. 



From the Times, September i6, 1886. 

Sir, — In reply to " R. L.'s " letter in the Times of yesterday, I may 
first explain that I made no reference to actual prices in the market, as 
such prices are the resultant of many influences— supply, demand, 
bulling and bearing speculations, present stocks and future prospects 
of supply, every day's telegraphic news from all parts of the world, 
political complications, Bank rate of interest, and various other small 
and temporary influences. I therefore explain again that what I am 
considering at present is the effect of only the fall and rise in exchange, 
leaving all other circumstances that affect prices as uninfluenced or 
unaltered. 

" R. L." says: — " As a matter of fact, when exchange was 2s. per 
rupee, the price of cotton was about 3d. per lb., and now, with the 
exchange at is. sd., it is about 4d. per lb." I do not find this to be a 
fact. Even were it fact it would not matter at all, as all other circum- 
stances of supply, demand, &c., have to be taken into account there- 
with. - But what " R. L." states does not appear to be a fact. I shall 
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•confine myself to cotton, though I could give similar decline in other 
principal commodities. 

Exchange began to decline about the time when Germany de- 
monetised its silver, about 1873. The statistical abstract of the United ' 
Kingdom, 33rd number, gives the " average price '* of raw cotton as 
follows : — 
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This shows a fall of nearly 30 per cent. 

Now Mr. Furrell's letter. He is right in supposing that the 
•shipper's instructions mean not to sell below the limit. I have been a 
merchant and an agent in the City for some 25 years, and, knowing 
full well what my shipper meant, I sold at the best price I could get. 
He is also right in saying that the price is determined by the whole of 
the conditions affecting the market at the moment, and that is just the 
reason why, as I have said above, I did not refer to actual prices. So 
far we agree, but Mr. Furrell's fallacy begins in this sentence: — 
** Other things being equal, the instant effect of a sudden fall in 
-exchange is to increase the exporter's margin of profit." Here he first 
forgets the '* whole of the conditions " to which he referred in the 
previous paragraph, as determining the price at any moment, and next 
he forgets that the increase of the margin takes place in the case of 
those exporters only who have already entered into their transactions, 
and those transactions at the moment are uncompleted, so far 
as the remittances of the proceeds are concerned. But those exporters 
who have yet to begin their transactions have no such increase in their 
margin of profit, as they have not yet had any transaction or margin 
of profit, pending or existing. I took the simplest instance of an 
exporter entering into a transaction at a particular rate of exchange, 
and described the process of the operation of that transaction from 
its initiation, as far as exchange alone was concerned, independent 
of *' the whole of the conditions." And then I further explained that 
any fluctuation in exchange during the pendency of the transaction 
was the exporter's further chance of profit or loss. But I may go 
further, and now explain that even in the case of transactions already 
entered into, the fluctuations in exchange do not affect the exporter in 
the bulk of the trade. The bulk of the shipments from India are 
drawn against, and as soon as this is done, the exporter has no further 
interest at all in any subsequent fluctuations in exchange, beyond his 
little margin above the amount of his bill, and thus it will be seen that 
in most cases there is no instant effect to increaee the exporter's 
margin of profit. — Yours faithfully, Dadabhai Naoroji. 

National Liberal Club, September 14. 



From the Times, September 20, 1886. 

Sir, — Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in his letter in the Times of this 
morning, while finding in my previous communication a " fallacy " 
which has no place in it, leaves altogether untouched the point really 
at issue between us. 
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After stating that the price of an article of Indian export depends,, 
not on the rate of exchange only, but on the whole of the conditions 
affecting the market at the moment, I proceeded to treat the question 
on the basis taken up by your correspondent, and to consider the 
effect of the rate of exchange apart from all other conditions. 

" Other things being equal,'' I remarked, ** the instant effect of a 
sudden fall in exchange is to increase the exporter's margin of profit." 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji quotes this sentence correctly enough, but in 
criticising it he entirely ignores the force of the words that I have 
italicised. He says I first forget the ** whole of the conditions *' 
referred to in the previous paragraph, the fact being that by the 
words "other things being equal," I expressly exclude these 
conditions. 

I next, your correspondent adds, forget that the increased margin 
of profit affects only transactions begun but not completed, while 
leaving unaffected the transactions not yet begun. How the " instant *' 
effect of a sudden fall in exchange could apply to transactions not 
begun is not very obvious. 

There was the less room for misunderstanding that I went on to 
say that, under ordinary circumstances, competition at once came into 
play to reduce profit to its normal level. 

The fact is Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and myself are in agreement 
except on one point, to which he makes no reference in the letter 
under reply. 

He contends that competition operates by reducing prices in 
England proportionally to the fall in exchange. I contend that com- 
petition operates by concurrently reducing prices in England, and 
raising them in India. — I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

James W. Furrell. 
Streatham Common, September 15. 



From the Times, September 27, 1886. 

Sir, — Mr. FurrelPs letter, published in the Times of to-day,. 
concludes : — ** The fact is Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and myself are in 
agreement except on one point, to which he makes no reference in the 
letter under rejny. He contends that competition operates by reducing 
prices in England proportionally to the fall in exchange. I contend 
that competition operates by concurrently reducing prices in England 
and raising them in India." 

Now what Mr. Furrell says in his first letter is this :— " Competition, 
as your correspondent points out, immediately sets in to reduce profit 
to its normal level. But in what way is it that competition operates^ 
to produce this effect ? " And then he answers himself by begging the 
whole question : — " Surely by inducing an increase of supply." And 
he goes on, " Other things being equal " (though he does not allow 
among the ** other things " supply to remain equal), " it is in virtue of 
such an increase of supply alone that the price of the cotton in 
London can be lowered." 

Now, as an independent fact, an increase of supply may, no doubt, 
lower prices. But it is not in virtue of an increase of supply alone that 
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prices can be lowered in London. What I am pointing out is, how 
the competition and the lower price are the direct result of lower 
exchange or higher value of gold only, without any increase of supply 
being at all induced or made, and any rise in price being caused in 
India. The fact simply is that, because gold is of higher value, cotton 
is sold at as much less gold as would suffice to bring back to the 
exporter his actual outlay and profit. Or, putting it in another way, 
the manufacturer of England may send his order direct to India to buy 
at the silver price there, and pay his gold for it at the rate of exchange, 
Avithout a single ounce of additional supply or any increase in price in 
India being necessitated. 

What I mean, then, is simply this. To treat the subject in its 
simplest form, I take every other circumstance — i.e,, supply, demand, 
&c. — to remain the same, and consider the effect of exchange only, 
and I show that from this simple cause — viz., the lower exchange 
only — if price be 6d. when exchange is 2S., the price will be 4d. when 
exchange is is. 4d., irrespective of or without causing any increase 
whatever in the supply or in the price in India. — Yours faithfully, 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 
National Liberal Club, September 20. 



From the Daily News, September 24, 1886. 

Sir, — I now state the mode of operation of an import transaction 
into India. Taking all other circumstances to remain the same, 
suppose I am willing to lay out Rs. 10,000 for importing, say, 50 bales 
of grey shirtings — supposing that 2s. per rupee being the exchange — I 
find that I shall have to pay 6s. per piece in order that, at the market 
price in India I should be able to realise Rs. 11,000 on the sale. Now, 
when exchange goes down to is. 4d., I see that, unless I am able to 
buy in England at 4s. a piece (instead of 6s.), either I cannot send the 
indent from India, or the market price must rise in India as much as I 
may have to pay more than 4s. in England. Under the ordinary 
operation of economic laws, it is not necessary that I should be obliged 
to pay more than 4s. per piece in England. Gold having appreciated 
here — in other words, prices of all commodities having proportionately 
fallen — the cost of production to the manufacturer will be so much less 
gold. What cost him 6s. in gold before now costs him only 4s. in gold, 
and he is able to sell to me at 4s. for what he formerly charged 6s., 
the value of 4s. now being equal to that of the 6s. before, and I am able 
to sell at the same number of rupees now in India as I did before 
when exchange was 2s. per rupee, and the price of the shirting was 6s. 
per piece. Suppose in England the produce of a farm is worth ;f 100, 
and that the landlord, the tenant, or farmer, and the labourers divided 
it equally or £syi each. Now, suppose gold having risen, the same 
produce is worth only ;f 75. The share of each should then be ;f 25, 
which, at its higher value or purchasing power, is equal to the former 
£53-h' Bu^ t^^ landlord thinks he must still have his ;f33-i, and the 
wage-earners ask for the same quantity of gold as before, and a 
struggle arises. But whatever the struggle between them (into the 
merits of which I need not enter here) the produce fetches ;f 75 only 
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(equal in value to the former ;f loo). The manufacturer thus gets his; 
raw produce, whether home or foreign, at the depreciated price. The 
manufacturer also has his difficulty with the item of wages, which, if 
not proportionately reduced according to the rise in gold, prevents the 
cost of the manufactured article being fully reduced. But the market 
price of the article falls in accordance with the appreciation of gold, 
and the indentor frpm India gets what he wants at such reduced gold 
price. Articles produced in limited quantities or of reputed makers, 
or of some specialities, may and do command their own prices, and 
Indian importers may be, or are, obliged to pay some higher price for 
the same, but for the great bulk of the articles of trade the Indian 
importer has not to pay generally much more than he did before,, 
except so far as any fluctuations in exchange during the course of the 
transaction may necessitate any higher or lower payment. All other 
circumstances remaining the same, the indentor from India pays more 
or less gold according to the state of the exchange, paying less gold 
when gold is high or exchange and silver low, or paying more gold 
when gold is low and exchange or silver high ; the result being that 
the importer pay the same amount of silver whether exchange is low 
or high. He lays out his Rs. 10,000 and gets the goods in England at 
such varying prices in gold, according to exchange, as enable him to 
get Rs. 11,000 on sale in India. 

To sum up, for the bulk of the trade, other circumstances remaining 
the same, India does not get for her exports more silver for her 
produce, but less gold at lower exchange ; and she does not pay for 
her imports more silver, but less gold at lower exchange. In actual 
operation the result of course is not quite so rigid. Various influences, 
affect the course of the market. What I mean is, that taking the 
simple element of appreciation of gold and fall in silver or exchange,^ 
the course of trade is not much affected in prices in India. Were 
India concerned merely in the fall in exchange and nothing else, that 
would not have mattered much to her, beyond making the owners of 
gold so much richer in proportion to the fall in silver, as compared 
with gold, and introducing an additional element of the chances of 
profit or loss, in the fluctuations in the rate of exchange during the 
pendency of the transactions. But even in that case, the exporting 
merchant protects himself from this risk by selling his bills against his 
produce to the Indian Banks, whereby the rate of exchange for his. 
transaction is fixed. The proceeds ot his produce have to pay a 
certain sterling amount to the bank here. As far as the banks are 
concerned, they are dealers in money. For every bill that they buy in 
India in order to receive money in this country they sell also in India 
a bill to pay in this country. The two operations are entered into at 
same time at difterent rates of exchange, and the difference of the rate 
is their profit of the day, all selling and buying transactions covering 
each other. Those exporters who do not draw against their produce 
or shipment, and wait for returns from England, undertake the addi- 
tional chance of loss or gain of the fluctuation of exchange, just as they 
take the chance of loss or gain from fluctuations in price from other 
causes. The importer of goods into India is not so well able to pro- 
tect himself against the fluctuations of exchange when he cannot buy 
ready-made goods, and must wait for some time for the execution of 
his order bv the manifacturer. But by telegraphic communications 
and by selling bills forward here much protection is secured. Upon 
the whole, as I have said above, fall in exchange would not matter 
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much to India if her trade alone were concerned. She can control her 
wants by taking more or less. But the direction in which India really 
.suffers, and suffers disastrously, from the fall in exchange or silver is a 
different one. I shall state my views upon that subject in my next.— 
Yours faithfully, Dadabhai Naoroji. 

National Liberal Club. 



From the Daily News, Septemher 28, 1886. 

Sir, — I would give a few details of the transactions of trade between 
England and India to make the effect of fluctuations in exchange a 
little clearer. Resuming the illustration of my first letter, of Rs. 10,000 
laid out for 100 bales of cotton, I first take the case in^ which the 
exporter does not draw against his shipment, but waits for remittance 
of proceeds of sale from England. Suppose he has based his transac- 
tion on an exchange of is. 4d. per rupee to sell at 4d. per lb. to 
-get back his Rs. 11,000. Suppose, before the cotton is sold exchange 
falls to IS. 2d. This fall in exchange (all other things remaining the 
same lowers the price to ^^d. per lb., and suppose the cotton is so 
sold. To the exporter this fall will make no difference, as though his 
•cotton sold at ^d. less, he gets the difference made up by the lower 
exchange of 2d., and thus gets the same amount of silver as he had 
calculated on. The same will be the result if exchange rose and price 
rose with it. Though he will get more gold from the rise in price, he 
will get as much less silver owing to the rise in exchange, the result 
being the original amount of silver. Suppose again that exchange falls 
or rises after the cotton is sold, but before the proceeds are converted 
into silver, by the purchase of silver or bill of exchange. In that case, 
if the exchange falls, it is so much profit to the exporter, as he will get 
more silver for the gold already secured by the sale when exchange was 
higher ; and if exchange rises he loses, as he gets so much less silver at 
the higher exchange. Next I take the transaction in which the exporter 
draws against his cotton, so that he gets his silver back at once from 
the Bank that buys his draft at the exchange he has calculated on, and 
undertakes that the Bank shall have a fixed amount of gold paid to it 
in England out of the proceeds of the sale. In other words, the 
exporter • on verts his outlay from silver into gold — i.^., instead of 
Rs. 10,000 in silver, it is now fixed to a certain amount in gold to be 
paid to the Bank in England. 

Now, suppose exchange falls before the cotton is sold. With the 
fall in exchange there is a corresponding fall in price, and the exporter 
realises so much less gold. But as he has already engaged to pay a 
fixed amount of gold to the Bank on the basis of a higher exchange, 
he suffers as much loss as the proceeds are shorter than the amount of 
the draft. A fall in exchange in such a case is a loss and not a profit 
to the exporter. In that case, it is the rise in exchange before produce 
is sold that is profitable to the exporter. Next, suppose that exchange 
rises or falls after the cotton is sold, that would not matter to the 
exporter at all, because he has not to receive any remittance, but the 
gold of the proceeds is to be given away to the Bank, excepting only 
such surplus or deficit that the proceeds may leave after the payment 
to the Bank. It will be seen from the above that in the two different 
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kinds of operations — viz., clear shipments and draft shipments, the- 
results from the fluctuations of exchange are entirely the reverse of 
each other. In the second case, in which the shipment is drawn 
against, and which forms the bulk of the actual export transactions, a 
fail in exchange before the goods are sold is a loss, and not profit, to 
the shipper. In considering, therefore, the result ot the fall in 
exchange, it is necessary to bear in mind whether the particular trans- 
action is a free shipment or a draft shipment, for in each case the 
result is quite different. And as the bulk of the export trade of India 
is of draft shipments, the result of a fall in exchange is a risk of loss,. 
and not a chance of profit. The shipper who draws against his ship- 
ment does not desire a fall in exchange, but a rise, before his goods are 
sold ; for such rise, by raising the price, will give him so much more 
gold to leave a balance in his favour after paying the Bank the amount 
of gold already contracted for and fixed by the draft. The surplus 
gold will go back to him as so much more profit than he had calcu- 
hited upon. The general idea, that a fall in exchange is somehow or 
other always a gain to the exporter of produce from India, is not 
correct. As shown above, in the case of shipments against which bills 
are drawn (and which is the case with most of the export business), a 
fall in exchange before the cotton is sold is actually adverse and a. 
loss to the exporter. Once exchange becomes settled, subject only to 
the usual small trade fluctuations, it is no matter at all whether a 
rupee is 2S. or is. The price of produce will adapt itself to the rela- 
tions of gold and silver, and the exporter will get back only his outlay 
and usual profit, whatever the exchange may be. 

In the case of imports into India, in a certain way the importer is. 
able to be free from any risk of the fall in exchange. He telegraphs 
his order to his agent here to buy at a certain price at a certain 
exchange. The agent manages, if the market allows it, to buy at the 
Umit, and sell a bUl at the same time at the required exchange. If 
the goods are ready made, the agent sells his bill at once. If there is 
delay in the manufacturing of the goods, he sells the bill forward, so 
that when the goods are ready the Bank engages to buy the bill at the^ 
stipulated rate of exchange, no matter whether the rate of the day is- 
the same or more or less. As in the case of the exporter, it is also the 
same with the importer, that when exchange is normally settled it 
does not matter to him whether it is 2s. or is. per rupee. The price: 
and the trade adjust themselves, and settle down into a normal con- 
dition, according to the relation between gold and silver. As a further 
elucidation of the fact that fall in exchange brings down proportionally 
a fall in the price of the produce exported from India, I may mention 
that if the holders of cotton in England did not sell their cotton in 
accordance with the relation between gold and silver, or in other 
words according to exchange, the cotton manufacturers can send 
their orders to Bombay to buy there at the silver price, and then pay 
in gold according to the exchange — i.«., remit from England silver or 
bank bills according to the price of silver or rate of exchange. The 
manufacturers in England know every day what the prices are in 
India; and can, and often do, buy there by telegram as readily as 
in Liverpool or London. As this letter has already become long 
enough, I postpone the consideration of the actual and permanent 
injury to India caused by the fall from 2s. per rupee to my next letter. 
— Yours faithfully, Dadabhai Naoroji. 

National Liberal Club, September 24. 
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APPENDIX B. 



1 . Government of India to Secretary of State : — 

November 9, 1878. 
"12. . . , And bearing in mind the necessary fixity of much of 
the existing taxation, the difficulty of finding new sources of revenue, 
and the dissatisfaction caused by all increases of taxation, even by 
those for which there is the most urgent necessity, it is indisputable 
that the political inconvenience of this gradually increasing burden is 
extremely great, aggravated as it further is by the uncertainty of its 
amount and the impossibility of foreseeing its fluctuations, which may 
at any moment become the cause of the most grave financial 
embarrassment." — (C. 4,868, 1886, p. 19.) 

2. Now is it not very strange that the necessity of avoiding 
additional taxation is met by laying on as heavy a taxation as possible 
in the covert way of creating a false rupee ? 

3. " 74. To this might further be added that the political risks of the 
present time, and the prospects they create of necessary additional 
taxation, which, if our proposals were adopted, might be avoided 
wholly or to a great extent, or even be met by reduction of taxation, 
add force to the argument that if these changes are to be made, there 
would be special political advantage in making them now." — (P. 26.) 

4. Now this beats everything. While by proposing the device of 
closing the mints, and giving a false value to the rupee, they are 
actually increasing the burden of taxation to the extent of the false 
increase of the value of the rupee, the Government, with an extra- 
ordinary naivete, say that their proposals will " even be met by reduction 
of taxation " 1 The Government of India has beaten itself! 

5. India Office to Treasury, January 26, 1886 : — 

"It is not, however, upon the large amount of the charge that . 
Lord Randolph Churchill is desirous of dwelling, so much as upon the 
extreme difficulty in which the Government of India is placed in 
regulating its finances, and the dangers that attend a position in which 
any sudden fall in the exchange may require the increased charge 
•caused thereby to be met by additional taxation." — (C. 4,868, 1886, 
p. 4.) 

6. " The imposition of additional taxation has always been a 
matter of much anxiety to the Indian Government, and the greatest 
objection has always been evinced to imposing such taxation in 
forms to which the people are unaccustomed, or to frequent changes, 
or to measures which give rise to fears of possible further changes 
and additional taxes." — (P. 4.) Is it for this reason that this covert 
way was discovered to impose heavy additional taxation ? 

7. Government of India to the Secretary of State for India, 
February 2, 1886 : — 

" Speaking generally, the period of financial pressure to which 
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we refer may be said to have extended from 1873-74 to 1880-81, 
and to have involved increased taxation, large reductions in public 
works expenditure, and a heavy addition to the gold debt held in 
Eagland."-— ,C. 4,868, 1886, p. 6.) 

8. " This state of affairs would be aa evil of the greatest magnitude 
/in any country in the world ; in a country such as India it is 
pregnant with danger." — (P. 7.) 

And so the Government of India aggravate this state I 

9. " If a stable ratio between gold and silver cannot be secured we 
must continue to add to the gold debt of India, though we are fully 
aware of the objections to borrowing largely in England in a time of 
peace, and view with apprehension the additional burden which will 
be imposed on India when borrowing in England ceases, and the 
remittances from India must be increased in order to pay the interest 
charge on an increased gold debt." — (P. 8.) 

Is that the reason why Goverament goes on increasing this debt 
with a light heart ? 

10. The words used by Lord Lytton*s Government in a despatch 
dated November 9, 1878, might be applied almost literally to the cir- 
cumstances of the present day. 

11. "At the present time when political events may throw upon 
India new burdens of unusual magnitude, the position of our Govern- 
ment in relation to this question assumes a character of extreme 
^avity. Whether, if such demands upon us arise, they would 
require us to have resort to increased taxation to provide additional 
iresources for the service of the year, or to loans to meet sudden or 
unusual charges, or, as may be more probable, to a combination of the 
two, the anxiety that will attend our financial administration must be 
-very great ; and if the holders of silver should under any combination 
of circumstances, throw any considerable quantity on the market, as 
is at all events possible, the consequences to India might be financially 
disastrous. How a sudden call to supply by taxation a million or more 
to provide for further loss by exchange, and one or two millions for war 
•charges could be met, we are at a loss to know ; yet that such demands 
might arise no one can say is so improbable as to remove them from a 
serious claim on our attention. The prospects of a loan in such a case 
would not be much more satisfactory. Any temporary relief obtained 
by borrowing in England would be more than compensated by the 
increased burdens created in the future, and the necessary tendency 
of things would be to go from bad to worse." (P. 10.) 

12. So it appears, that this *' extreme gravity," " the anxiety," and 
going "from bad to worse" were the reasons why wars of Imperial 
interest were undertaken, and why the increasing burdens are going 
on I And why it is now decided that India and India alone should 
bear every burden ? 

13. Lord Randolph Churchill, in his letter to the Treasury of 
January 26, 1886, says : — " It is not, however, upon the large amount 
of the charge that Lord Randolph Churchill is desirous of dwelling so 
much as upon the extreme difficulty in which the Government of India 
is placed in regulating its finances and the dangers that attend a position 
in which any sudden fall in exchange may require the increased charge 
caused thereby to be met by additional taxation." 
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14. These extracts are sufficient to show the anxiety of the Govern- 
ment for increasing burdens on the people, and political danger to 
Government ; and the beauty of the whole thing is, that they have 
done and are doing the very things which they proclaimed loudly 
should not be done, increased both taxation with a light heart and 
political danger with a vengeance I 

15. I shall add what was said on the passing of the Bill in 1893 : — 

(C. 7,098, 1893, p. 15.) 

In the Legislative Council of June 26, 1893, the Hon. Mr. Mackay, 
who was perhaps one of the most active persons in bringing about this 
legislation, said : — 

*' I am completely in accord with the provisions of the Bill, just 
introduced by the Hon. Sir David Barbour, and with the greatest 
deference I venture to congratulate your Excellency on having 
succeeded in bringing forward a measure which will have the effect, 
not only of restoring the finances of the country to a satisfactory 
condition, but which will also impart to trade and commercial transac- 
tions that legitimate amount of certainty of which they have been 
deprived for the past twenty years. The measure at the same time 
relieves the country of that dread ol additional and seriously disturbing 
taxation which has been weighing upon it for some time past." 

His Excellency the President said (p. 18) : — 

16. "I think, then, that I may sum up this part of the case by 
saying that it has now been established almost beyond controversy 
that to leave matters as they were meant for the Government of India 
hopeless financial confusion ; for the commerce of India a constant 
and ruinous impediment ; for the taxpayers of India the prospect of 
heavy and unpopular burdens ; for the consumers of commodities a 
rise in the prices of the principal necessaries of life ; and for the 
country, as a whole, a fatal and stunting arrestation of its develop- 
ment Op« 20)." . . . " We earnestly hope that our proposals may be 
fruitful of good, that the commerce of India may be reheved from an 
impediment which has retarded its progress, that the Government of 
India may be enabled to meet its obligations without adding to the 
burdens of the taxpayer ; and that capital will flow more freely into 
this country without the adventitious stimulus which we have hitherto 
been unable to refuse. We trust, finally, that in process of time 
sufficient reserves of gold may be accumulated to enable us to render 
our gold standard effective, and thereby to complete the great change 
towards which we are taking the first steps to-day. Time only can 
show whether all these hopes will be fulfilled or be disappointed." 

17. Vain, unfortunate hope ! A Currency Committee is sitting 
again. What was said by the Treasury and others has come to pass» 
and all the glowing prophecies of the Indian authorities, based upon 
clear fallacies, have been falsified — and yet persistence in the same 
course ! 
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APPENDIX C. 



INDIA, July i, 1893. — THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

Statement Submitted by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to the 

Currency Committee. 

The questions of exchange and currency in connection with India 
liave, unlike those questions in other countries, two different branches, 
and it is very important to keep them distinctly in mind. 

(i) Political. (2) Commercial. 

(II The political aspect entails upon British India the compulsory 
remittance of about ;f 16,000,000 to this country every year (which will 
now be ;f 19,000,000, as no more railway capital will be forthcoming to 
be used here instead of drawing on India). I am not discussing here 
the righteousness or otherwise of this state of affairs. It is the loss 
caused by the fall in exchange in the remittances of these (now) 
;fi9,ooo,ooo which is the point under consideration. Otherwise the 
•question of exchange would have no significance, as I have shown in 
my letters to the Times in September, 1886. 

The proposal to introduce a gold currency into India is based on 
the argument that it would save all present loss to the people of India 
from the fall in exchange, It will do nothing of the kind. It will 
simply inflict greater loss and hardship on the wretched Indian tax- 
payer. I explain. 

The Indian taxpayer, at the time when exchange was 2s. per rupee, 
was sending produce to England worth 16 crores of rupees to meet the 
payment of £16,000,000. Now, taking exchange, say roundly is. per 
rupee, he has to send produce worth 38 crores of rupees to meet the 
((present) remittance of ;f 19,000,000 — or at a double rate. To avoid 
the confiision of ideas that prevails through the present controversy, 
I would Eliminate silver altogether from the problem and put it in 
another form — ^that when one rupee was equal to 2s. the Indian tax- 
payer sent, say, one milUon tons of produce to meet the ;f 19,000,000 
of Home Charges — when a rupee is is. he has to send two million 
Ions of produce to meet the same demand. Whether the currency be 
:gold or silver or copper or lead will not be of the slightest consequence. 
The Indian taxpayer will have to send to this country as much pro- 
duce, and not one ounce less, as would purchase ;f 19,000,000 — the only 
difference in the quantity of produce to be sent will depend solely on 
the rise or fall in gold. Only there will be on the poor taxpayer this 
additional infliction — that he will be saddled with the heavy cost of 
the conversion of the currency in gold ; and gold becoming so much 
more in demand will still further rise, and the taxpayer will have to 
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send so much more produce to meet the additional rise in the value 
of gold. All talk of saving to the Indian the present loss by fall in 
exhange is pure imagination. 

Again, suppose a ryot is paying Rs.io as land tax. When gold 
currency is introduced, what will Government take from him in 
place of Rs.io? Will Government demand at the supposed rate of 
IS. per rupee — /.^., ten shillings only — or will Government demand 
arbitrarily in its despotic power at the rate of the fictitious value of 
a rupee as two shillings and will take £i, or any amount at any higher 
rate above the intrinsic value of the rupee ? Taking the gross revenue 
comprehensively, the total gross revenue is Rs. 850,000,000, what will 
Government take trom the taxpayer when gold currency is introduced ? 
Will it take at the present supposed rate of is. per rupee, viz.» 
;f42,50o,ooo, or will it arbitrarily impose a double revenue at the rate 
of 2s. per rupee, so that from his present poor produce the taxpayer 
must sell double the produce to meet the demands of Government. If 
the latter, what a precious benefit will this be to the Indian taxpayer 
from the gold currency I 

When gold currency is introduced what salary will be paid to 
the European official ? Suppose he has a salary of Rs. 1,000 per 
month, will Government give him at the rate of is. per rupee, i,e.y 
;f 50, and will the official accept jf 50 for the Rs. 1,000 ? Is not all the 
present strong agitation of the Anglo-Indian a clear reply that he will 
do nothing of the kind, but will continue his agitation till he gets ;f loo 
or something near it for his Rs. 1,000 ; or in other words get his salary 
doubled at a stroke, at the expense of the starving ryot ? And has not 
Government already shown that it will yield to such agitation, and will 
be readily *' liberal " to European demands at the sacrific of the Indians ? 
It has already yielded to the demands of the uncovenanted Europeans 
and has given them a fixed exchange of is. gd. per rupee for their 
furlough, no matter whether exchange is is. or even less, say 6d. Now 
the whole European service is agitating to get them is. gd. or some other 
high fixed exchange, even to the extent of half their salary. Do these 
Anglo- Indians really want to exact from the starving ryot such high 
exchange when the rupee is worth perhaps a shilling or even sixpence ? 
Who will pay this difference ? Of course an arbitrary Government 
may oppress a people as much as they like, but will the British people 
and Parliament allow such a thing ? 

On the top of all this comes the merchant with his agitation for the 
gold currency, that he may be saved, at the sacrifice of the ryot, from 
his risks of trade. The profits of trade are for his pocket, but risks of 
a commercial disturbance must be met by the ryot I The 3 poverty- 
stricken ryot must protect the well-to-do-trader I God save India 1 

I do not need to trouble the Committee with any further remarks 
as to the effect of the introduction of a gold currency on the condition 
of the people, who, occording to Lord Lawrence's testimony, are 
living on scanty subsistence, and who, according to Lord Cromer, are 
already " extremely poor." Our friends the Anglo-Indians have to 
bear in mind that they are taking already from the mouths of the poor 
Indian about Rs. 150,000,000 or more every year as salaries, allowances, 
pensions, &c., to the so-much deprivation of the provision of the 
children of the soil. Will they never understand or consider this, and 
what evil that means to India ? 

A word about the proposal to stop free coinage of silver. Now we 
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know that a trade, internal or external, especially internal, requires 
abundant currency in a country like India ; the curtailment of the 
tioinage of the rupee will dislocate and cripple the free action ot the 
trade of the country, especially internally, and will inflict serious injury 
and create some new complications. Secondly, the rupee, being 
thus artificially raised to a fictitious value by being made scarce, will 
depress the price of produce, and the ryot will be obliged to part with 
more of his poor produce to meet the demands of Government. Will 
this be a benefit to him ? Further, by this restriction on coinage the 
• wretched Indian taxpayer will not be relieved of a single ounce of 
produce in his forced remittances for the Home charges of ;f 19,000,000 
— in gold. Whatever the exchangeable value of gold is in relation to 
produce will have to be paid by the poor ryot, be the forced artificial 
exchange or the fictitious value of rupee what it may. By restricting 
the coinage of silver — the price of silver in relation to produce being 
artificially enhanced — the taxpayer will have to pay the salary of all 
the European and other officials in such higher priced rupee, with so 
much more produce to part with I which, in short, will in effect be a 
far heavier burden, by increasing the whole salary of the officials of all 
the services, both Indians and Europeans, at so much the greater 
sacrifice of the wretched ryot. 

The agitation for stopping coinage of silver or introducing gold 
■currency, far from relieving the Indian taxpayer from the present loss 
by fall in exchange, which in all conscience is very heavy indeed, will 
actually inflict greater injury upon the helpless fellows. All attempts 
•at artificial tampering with currency will, besides injuring the people, 
recoil upon the perpetrators of the mischief. They can no more raise 
the value of silver fictitiously than they can suspend gravitation. 

The evil of the present loss from exchange does not arise from the 
fall in exchange, but from the unfortunate unnatural political and 
economic condition of British India. Were there no compulsory 
remittances to this country (any ordinary /r^^ transactions of business 
or loans between two countries not mattering beyond the usual risks 
of business), there would be no evil or embarrassing loss to Government 
such as we are considering. The excessive European services are the 
cause of all such calamity upon the Indians. Any other silver-using 
country — for instance, China — has no problem like that which at 
present embarrasses the British Indian Government. 

(2). Coming to the second branch of the question, viz., the effect of 
the fall in exchange on international trade (for it is in such trade or 
business only that exchange is concerned), the best thing I can do is to 
give below the letter I wrote to the Times in September, 1886, and some 
other letters (I have inserted those letters, which I need not repeat 
here). Of the letters to the Tttnes that paper was pleased to write 
approvingly in one of its leaders.^-^ Further, I have made, in the state- 
ment, some remarks as to the action of the United States in 
endeavouring futilely to stop the silver storm, instead of allowing it to 
run its course. This I need not give here. 



* The TimeSt January 26, 1889 :- " We observe with pleasure that Lord 
Cross says nothing on the bounty alleged to be enjoyed by the Indian wheat 
grower through the fall in the value of silver. This piece of nonsense has 
been again and again exposed in the letters of our correspondents, and never 
:more clearly and forcibly than by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji." 



The step which the Government has now taken wiU, I am afrsUI, 
produce miich mischief, and inflict great injury on the taxpayer, 
cFushingly heavy loaded a^ he already is. The utmost that the 
Government might have dons would have been, as I was afraid they 
were determined to do, to ^ive some fixed exchange to the oAcials fior 
theii remittances to this country — to as much as half the salaEy. Thii l 
would have been bad enough, but the course the Government bav« 
adopted, and for which there was no great necessity, will, I fear, pmva 
far more injurious. 
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Washington House, 

72, Anerley Park, S.E. 

20th October, 1898. 
Dear Sir William, — 

Since my letter of 28th July last, I have perused the Blue 
Book of the evidence given betore the Currency Committee, and 
I feel it necessary to make a further statement. 

'* British India.'* 

2. These words are often used in a very misleading and 
confusing manner. I give below an extract from a statement 
which I have submitted to '* the Royal Commission on Indian 
Expenditure and Apportionment of Charges," which I hope will 
place the matter in a clearer light. 

3. ** Before I proceed further, let me clear up a strange 
confusion of ideas about prosperous British India and poverty- 
stricken British India. This confusion of ideas arises from this 
circumstance. My remarks are for British India only. 

4. ** In reality there are two Indias— one the prosperous, the 
other poverty-stricken. 

**(i) The prosperous India is the India of the British and 
other foreigners. They exploit India as officials, non-officials, 
capitalists, in a variety of ways, and carry away enormous 
wealth to their own country. To them India is, of course, rich 
and prosperous. The more they can carry away, the richer and 
more prosperous India is to them. These British and other 
foreigners cannot understand and realise why India can be 
called * extremely poor,' when they can make their life careers ; 
they can draw so much wealth from it and enrich their own 
country. It seldom occurs to them, if at all, what all that means 
to the Indians themselves. 

♦*(2) The second India is the India of the Indians — the 
poverty-stricken India. This India, * bled ' and exploited in 



every way of their wealth, of their services, of their land, labour, 
and all resources by the foreigners, helpless and voiceless, 
governed by the arbitrary law and argument of force, and with 
injustice and unrighteousness— this India of the Indians becomes 
the * poorest * country in the world, after one hundred and fifty 
years of British rule, to the disgrace of the British name. The 
greater the drain, the greater the impoverishment, resulting in 
all the scourges of war, famine and pestilence. Lord Salisbury's 
words face us at every turn, * Injustice will bring down the 
mightiest to ruin.' If this distinction of the * prosperous India ' of 
the slave-holders and the * poverty-stricken India ' of the slaves 
be carefully borne in mind, a great deal of the controversy on 
this point will be saved. Britain can, by a righteous system, 
make both Indias prosperous. The great pity is that the Indian 
authorities do not or would not see it. They are blinded by 
selfishness — to find careers for * our boys,' ' — (Letter to Lord 
Welby, dated 31st January, 1897.) 

5. This state of affairs arises from the evil system of an un- 
British foreign dominion, as predicted by Sir John Shore in 1787. 
This evil makes the action of the British trader and capitalist an 
exploitation which otherwise, under ordinary circumstances, 
under true British system, would be legitimate trade and invest- 
ment. 

6. Almost throughout the Blue Book the thing chiefly con- 
sidered is the requirements and benefits of ** The Foreign 
Prosperous British India." ** Indian's India" chiefly comes in only 
for the consideration as to how to tax the Indians in order to meet 
the requirements and benefits of the British oflicial bleeders and 
non-oflicial exploiters. Earnestly and repeatedly are questions 
put and answers given how additional taxation should be raised 
— not how to probe the evil and to find the true remedy. 

7. The main scope and direction of the evidence is as if 
India were a country and property of the Anglo-Indians, and 
British traders and capitalists ; as if, therefore, their wants and 
requirements, and the means of enabling them to carry away as 
much wealth as they possibly can to England, were the chief 
object ; and as if to consider the land, resources, and labour of 
India as only the instruments for the above purpose. 
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** Indebtedness of India.'* 

8. This expression is repeatedly brought out for the self- 
satisfaction and justification of the exploitation. Let us examine 
how this particular phenomenon is brought about. 

9. The process is this : — The total amount of ** Home 
Charges " is ;^I5, 795,836 (Statistical Abstract for 1896-7, p. 106 
[c. 9,036] 1898). Out of this I deduct fully : Railways, 
;^5>790»567, and Stores Department, ;£^95i,7oo. In deducting 
these two items I do not mean that I admit the necessity of 
doing so entirely, but that I want to avoid any controversy at 
this stage upon what are called ** Public Works Loans " made 
by England, and Government Stores. The remainder, after 
making the above deduction, is ;^9,o53,569 = Rs. 199,178,518, 
at I id. per rupee, about Rs. 22 per £iy about which is the 
present legitimate rate for the true rupee, and which, with much 
more though under disguise, the Indian taxpayer is actually 
forced to pay. Taking, roughly, Rs. 200,000,000, every pie of it 
is drawn from the people of British India and becomes an 
addition to the capital or wealth of England, and is altogether 
spent in England every year. 

10. Next, the European services are paid in India every year 
(at Rs. 1,000 and upwards per annum, not including lower 
salaries) about Rs. 94,679,627 (including a small amount of 
pensions paid to Eurasians not separately given). (Pari. Ret, 
192 of 1892.) I do not know whether this amount includes the 
payments made for and to European soldiers in India. I think 
not. If so, this has to be added to the above amount. To it 
has also to be added, I think, the illegal exchange compensation 
which is allowed to Europeans, thereby out- Shy locking Shy lock 
himself by not only taking the pound of flesh, but an ounce of 
blood also. Almost the whole of this amount of Rs. 94,679,627, 
say, roughly, Rs. 95,000,000, plus soldiers' payments and exchange 
compensation, is a loss to the people of British India, excepting, 
in a way, a small portion which goes to the domestic servants, 
house-owners, &c. But these amounts would have gone all the 
same to these domestics, &c., even though Indians had been in 
the place of the Europeans. The services rendered by such 
domestics, &c , being consumed by others than the children of 
the soil, are so far a loss to the country. 



11. But I do not propose to argue this point here. I allow 
for the present this expenditure in British India by the 
European officials as not forming a part of the loss by the drain. 
I think it is generally claimed by the Anglo-Indians that such 
expenditure in India by European officials is about, on an 
average, half of the salaries and emoluments paid to them in India, 
and that the other half is about the amount which is remitted to 
England for families and the savings. Taking, therefore, this 
half of Rs. 94,679,627 = Rs. 47,339,813, and adding this amount 
to Rs. 200,000,000 (paragraph 9), the total is, roughly, 
Rs. 250,000,000 every year ; probably more if the two additions 
mentioned above of European soldiers' payments and exchange 
compensations were made. This enormous amount of annual 
political drain causes what Sir George Wingate very properly 
calls a ** cruel and crushing tribute." Never could India have 
suffered such a cruel fate in all its history or existence. 

12. The first step, therefore, towards the so-called "indebted- 
ness" is that British India is " bled " every year to the amount 
of about Rs. 250,000,000 clean out of the country, and this 
enormous wealth is year after year poured into England. Will 
the India Office be good enough to make a return of the enormous 
wealth which England has drained out of India during its whole 
connection ? 

13. Now, the second stage in the process of the manufacture 
of ** indebtedness" is that out of this enormous wealth drawn 
away from India — (sufficient and far more than sufficient to 
build thousands of miles of railways and every possible 
public works, and to meet every possible requirement of 
good government and progress, to the highest prosperity 
and civilisation)— out of this enormous drain a small 
portion is taken back to India as ** British capital," when 
it is nothing of the kind, and by means of the so-called 
** British capital " all Indian resources of land and labour are 
further exploited by ** British " (?) capitalists of every kind. 
All the profits made thereon are so much more wealth drawn 
away from India, and brought to England. 

14. Further, the foreign exploiters are not satisfied with the 
small portion of " Indian wealth " which they take back to 
India as their own capital, but they insist upon being further 
helped from the very current revenues of the country. So 



voracious are these exploiters that -they clamour against 
Government for not putting its whole revenue at their disposal 
in the Presidency banks, instead of keeping a portion in the 
Treasury. Thus, there is at first a political ** bleeding," which 
is the foundation, evil, and in its train, and by its help, comes the 
so called ** commercial " or capitalistic exploitation. 

15. Thus is manufactured that complacent ** indebtedness.** 
in the name of which the bleeding and exploitation are 
unceasingly and ever-increasingly carried on, and which is so 
pleasant, so profitable, and so nice an excuse to the Anglo- 
Indian and ** British Capitalist*s " heart. 

16. In reality, there is not a single farthing of " indebtedness'* 
from India to England. It is England that is under a very vast 
material and moral debt to India. Of the latter — moral debt — I 
cannot speak much here, though it is no less enormous and 
grievous than the former. 

17. Besides the sum of Rs. 400,000,000 now drained from 
India (paragraph 24) every year, (i) the British Indian 
Empire is built up at the entire expense of India, and mainly 
with Indian blood. Even now Indian blood is contributing in 
extending the British Empire and benefits in other parts of the 
world. And what a reward - a helotry ! (2) Not only this, but, 
in addition to the cost of building up the whole Indian Empire, 
England has taken away from India an amount of wealth since 
its connection with India which, with ordinary commercial 
compound interest, will amount to thousands t and thousands 
of millions sterling. 

x8. It may be asked whether I mean that I do not want 
British capitalists to go and trade or employ their capital in 
India ? I mean nothing of the kind. By all means let them do 
so. Under ordinary circumstances India will hail it, as any 
other country may do. But let it be with their own capital. 
Let them bring their own capital, and make upon it as much 
profit as they can, with India's blessing upon it. What I mean 
is that they should not first ** plunder *' India, leaving it wretched 
and helpless, then bring back a portion of ** plundered ** India's 
wealth as their own^ exploit therewith India*s resources of land 
and labour, carry away the profits, and leave the Indians mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water — mere slaves, in worse 
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plight than even that in which the slaves of the Southern States 
of America were. 

19. If England can understand her true interests — political, 
moral, economic, or material — if she would hold back her hand 
from India's throat, and let India enjoy its own resources, 
England can make India prosperous, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, can derive from India far, far greater benefit, with 
India's blessing, than what she derives at present with India's 
curse of the scourges of war, and pestilence, and famine, and of 
an ever -increasing poverty. 

20. The word "indebtedness" must be taken at its correct 
interpretation. It is simply ** bleeding " and exploitation, or 
what Mr. Bright indirectly characterised " plunder." 

** Balance of Trade in India's Favour," and " Excess of 
Exports over Imports as a Benefit to India." 

21. What is balance of trade in its true sense ? Say a country 
exports ;^ 1 00,000,000 worth of its produce. It gets back in 
imports, say, ;^8o,ooo,ooo worth of other countries* merchandise. 
The remaining balance of ;^2o,ooo,ooo of the original exports, 
and, say, 10 per cent, of profits, or ;^ 10,000,000 — ^altogether 
;^30,ooo,ooo — has to be teceived. This ;^30, 000,000 is called 
balance of trade in favour of that country. And when that 
country actually receives this balance of ;f 30,000,000, either 
in the shape of bullion or merchandise, then its account is sail 
to be squared or settled. 

22. I have not included in this trade account any true 
borrowing or lending. Such borrowing or lending can be con- 
sidered by itself. A country's borrowing is included in its imports, 
and the interest it pays is a part of its exports. This loan account 
between any two independent countries can be estimated and 
allowed for. And that in no way affiects the bond fide balance of 
trade. If India be allowed to and can ^et its true ** balance of 
trade," it would be only too happy to make any legitimate 
borrowing or lending with any country, with benefit to both. 

23. But such is not India's condition. What is India's, 
actual condition ? What is its so-called ** balance of trade," of 
which much mistaken or wrong view is taken in the evidence ? 
Be it first remembered, as I have already explained under the 



heading of '' indebtedness,** that what is called India's debt is 
nothing of the kind, but simply and solely a part of its own 
wealth taken away from it. 

24. Let us see what the amount is. (C -9,036, 1898, p. 277.) 
Taking the last five years as an illustration, the total net exports 
for 1892-3 to 1896-7 are Rs. 1,314,600,000. The total exports 
for the same period are Rs. 5,688,000,000 ; taking 10 per cent, 
profits thereon, will be Rs. 568,800,000. Therefore the total 
excess of net exports, plus profits, would be Rs. 1,883,400,000. 
Then, again, the so-called ** loans " from this country are 
included in imports, the net exports must be increased to that 
extent. The addition to commercial debt in this country after 
1891 2 to 1896-7 is ;^6,479,ooo (C. 9,036, 1898, p. 130), or, say, 
;^6,50o,ooo, which, at the average rate of exchange of the same 
years (p. 131), about is 2d. per rupee, or nearly Rs. 17 per £1^ 
is equal to Rs. 110,500,000. So that the total of net exports 
(excluding loans from imports) and profits will be 
Rs. 1,883,400,000 plus 110,500,000, equal to Rs. 1,993,900,000, 
or about roundly Rs. 2,000,000,000. During the five years the 
average per year will be about Rs. 400,000,000. Now, to call 
this a " balance of trade in favour of India " is the grossest 
abuse of language. It is neither any ** trade *' nor ** balance of 
trade.** It is simply and solely the remittances of the official 
bleeding and the exploitation of the non-official capitalists. Not 
a pie of this tremendous amount — Rs. 400,000,000 every year — 
will India ever see back as its own : while in true balance of 
trade the whole of this amount should go back to India as its 
own, 

25. No wonder Sir William Harcourt's heart rejoiced at the 
leaps and bounds with which the income-tax increased year after 
year in this country. In his speech on the occasion of his 
famous Budget he rejoiced at the increasing income-tax, never 
seeming to dream how much of it was drawn from the ** bleed- 
ing ** drain from India. 

26. With what self-satisfied benevolence have examiners and 
witnesses talked of the great benefit they were conferring upon 
India by making every effijrt to increase the excess of exports in 
order to enable poor India to meet her ** indebtedness.'* Such 
is the Indian mith ! But what is the reality ? To increase the 
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net exports as much as possible, means to increase the remit- 
tances of the bleeding and exploitations of every year of which 
not a farthing is to return to India as its own. Extraordinary, 
how ingeniously matters can be and are represented, or rather 
misrepresented, and the public here entirely misled ! 

Surpluses and Solvency. 

27. There never have been and never will be true surpluses 
or solvency of British India as long as the present evil system 
of government lasts. What is a surplus of the finance of any 
country ? Suppose that in England you raise ;^i 00,000,000 of 
revenue. Suppose ;^95,ooo,ooo are spent and ;^5, 000,000 remain 
in hand at the end of the year ; and this ;£^5, 000,000 is called 
surplus, and that the Government, if it does not impose any 
additional taxation or does not borrow, is solvent. Now, the 
es?ential condition of this surplus is that the whole of the 
;^95, 000,000 has returned to the taxpaying people themselves in 
a variety of ways, and continues to be the part and parcel of the 
wealth of the country. And the remaining ;^5, 000,000 wi 1 also 
go back to the people and remain a part of the wealth of the 
country. 

28. But what is the case with India ? It is nothing of the 
kind. Suppose Rs. 1,000,000,000 are raised as revenue. Suppose 
Rs. 950,000,000 are spent, leaving Rs. 50,000,000 in hand at the 
end of the year. Now, are these Rs. 50,000,000 a surplus ? No. 
The Rs. 950,000,000 have not all returned to the p ople 
and have not remained as part, of India's own wealth.. Some 
Rs. 250,000,000 (see paragraph 12) are drained clean out of the 
country by foreigners, never to return to India. Till these 
Rs. 250,000,000 are returned to India as its own, which they 
never are, and which is a dead loss, to talk of the surplus of 
Rs. 50,000,000 is another gross abuse of language. Instead of 
Rs. 50,000,000 surplus there is a pure deficit or rather entire loss 
of Rs. 250,000,000. And such perpetual losses are pure bank- 
ruptcy. 

29. I repeat, that there never has been and never will be any 
surplus in India, as long as, from every year's revenue, there 
is a clean drain which at present is at the rate of about 
Rs. 250,000,000. In this country all that is raised as revenue 
returns to the country, just as all water evaporating from the 
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ocean returns to the ocean. And England's ocean of wealth 
remains as full as ever, as far as revenue is concerned. India's 
ocean, on the contrary, must go on evaporating and drying every 
year more and more. 

30. The only reason why the Indian Government does not go 
into bankruptcy— bankrupt though it always is — is that it can, 
by its despotism, squeeze out more and more from the helpless 
taxpayer, without mercy or without any let or hindrance. And 
if at any time it feels fear at the possible exasperation of the 
people at the enormity, it quietly borrows and adds to the perma- 
nent burden of the people without the slightest compunction or 
concern. Of course, the Government of India can never become 
bankrupt till retribution comes and the whole ends in disaster. 

31. I have referred in the above consideration to the official 
bleeding only, but wh^n to this is added the further exploitation 
of the land (meaning all the resources) aad labour of the country, 
which I have already described, the idea of surplus or solvency, 
or of any addition to the wealth or prosperity of the people 
(however much it may be of the Europeans) becomes supremely 
ridiculous and absurd. 



Import of Bullion and Hoarding. 

32. Reference is frequently made to this matter. I think 
the best thing I can do is to give an extract from my reply to 
Sir Grant DufF: — 

— {Westminster Review, November, 1887.) 

33. " Sir Grant DufF refers to the absorption of gold and 
silver and to hoarding. What are the facts about British India ? 
In my * Poverty of India ' I have treated the subject at some 
length. The total amount (after deducting the exports from 
imports) retained by India during a period of eighty-four years 
(1801 to 1884), including the exceptionally large imports during 
the American War, is ;^455,76i,385. This is for all India. The 
population at present is 254,000,000. I may take the average 
of eighty-four years roughly— say, 200,000,000. This gives 
45s. 6d. per head for the whole eighty-four years, or 6Jd. per 
head per annum. Even if I took the average population as 
180,000,000, the amount per head for the eighty-four years 
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would be 50s., or yd. per head per annum. Of the United 
Kingdom I cannot get returns before 1858. The total amount 
of treasure retained by the United Kingdom (after deducting 
exports from imports) is, for twenty-seven years from 1858 to 
1884, ;^86,i94,937. Taking an average of 31,000,000 of p pu- 
lation for twenty-seven years, the amount retained for the^e 
twenty-seven years is 55s. yd. per head, or very nearly 2s. id. 
per head per annum ; while in India for more than three times 
the same period the amount is only 45s. 6d. per head, or 6^d. 
per head per annum. France has retained from i86i to 1880 
(Mulhall's Dictionary) ;^2o8,ooo,ooo, and taking the popula- 
tion say, 37,000,000 — that gives 112s. per head in twenty years, 
or 5s. yd. per head per annum. 

34 ** Sir Grant Duff ought to consider that the large amount 
of bullion is to be distributed over a vast country and a vast 
population, nearly equal to five-sixths of the population of the 
whole of Europe ; and when the whole population is considered, 
what a wretched amount is this of gold and silver — viz., 6Jd. 
per head per annum — received for all possible wants! India 
does not produce any gold or silver. To compare it with 
Europe — Europe retained in ten years 1 871 -1880 (Mulhall, 
* Progress of the World,* 1880), ;^327,ooo,ooo for an average 
population of about 300,000,000, or 21s. lod.'per head, or 2s 2d. 
per head per annum. India during the same ten years retained 
;£65, 774,252 for an average population of, say, 245,000,000 ; so 
that the whole amount retained for the ten years is about 5s. 4d , 
or only 6id. per head per annum, against 21s. lod. and 2s. 2d. 
respectively of Europe. This means that India retained only 
one-fourth of what Europe retained per head per annum during 
these ten years. It must be further remembered that there is no 
such vast system of cheques, clearing-houses, &c., in India, as 
plays so important a part in England and other countries of 
Europe. Wretched as the provision of 6 Jd. per head per annum 
is for ^// wants — political, social, commercial, &c.— there is some- 
thing far worse behind for British India. All the gold and silver 
that I have shown above as retained by India is not for British 
India only, but for the Native States, the frontier territories, and 
the European population ; and then the remainder is for the native 
population of British India. We must have Official information 
about these four divisions before we can form a correct estimate 
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of what British India retains. The Native States, as I have 
said before, have no foreign drain except the small amount of 
tribute of about ;^7oo,ooo. Some frontier territories receive 
something instead of paying any tribute. These States therefore 
receive back for the exports of their merchandise, and for the 
ordinary trade profits on such exports, full returns in imports 
of merchandise and treasure, and this treasure taken away by 
the Native States and frontier territories forms not a small 
portion of what is imported into India. It must also be 
considered how much metal is necessary every year for waste of 
coin and metal, and for the wants of circulating currency. 
When Government can give us all such information, it will be 
found that precious little remains for British India beyond what 
it is compelled to import for its absolute wants. I hope 
England does not mean to say that Englishmen or English- 
women may sport as much as they like in ornam^ nts or personal 
trinkets or jewellery, but that the wretch of a native of British 
India, their fellow-subject, has no business or right to put a 
few shillings* worth of trinkets on his wife or daughter's person 
—or that natives must simply live the lives of brutes, subsist on 

their * scanty subsistence,* and thank their stars that they have 
that much. 

35. ** I will now try to give some indication of what bullion 
British India actually retains. Mr. Harrison gave his evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee of 1871-74, that about 
;fi ,000,000 of fresh coinage was more than sufl&cient to supply 
the waste of coin or metal. Is it too much to assume that in 
the very widespread and minute distribution, over a vast surface 
and a vast population, of small trinkets or ornaments of silver, 
and their rough use, another million may be required to supply 
waste and loss ? If only a pennyworth per head per annum be 
so wanted, it would make a million sterling. Next, how much 
goes to the Native States and the frontier territories ? Here are 
a few significant official figures as an indication : The * Report 
of the external land trade and railway-borne trade of the 
Bombay Presidency for 1884-85 * (p. 2) says of Rajputana and 
Central India : — '13. The imports from the external blocks 
being greater than the exports to them, the balance of trade 
due by the Presidency to the other provinces amounts to 
Rs. 12,01,05,912, as appears from the above table and 
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the following.' I take the native States from the table 
referred to. 

Excess of Imports in Bombay Presidency. 

From Rajputana and Central India Rs. 5,55,46,753 

,, Berar... ... . ... ... ... ... 1,48,9^,355 

,, Hyderabad ... ... ... ... ... 8,67,688 

Total Rs. 7,13,05,796 

Or ;^7, 1 30,579. This means that these native States have 
exported so much more merchandise than they have imported. 
Thereupon the Report remarks thus : — * The greatest balance 
is in favour of Rajputana and Central India, caused by the import 
of opium from that block. Next to it is that of the Central 
Provinces. It is presumed that these balances are paid 
back mainly in cash ' (the italics are mine). This, then, is the 
way the treasure goes; and poor British India gets all the 
abuse — insult added to injury. Its candle burns not only at 
both ends, but at all parts." 

36. Far from any important quantity or any quantity of 
bullion going to British India as "balance of trade," 
Rs. 400,000,000 worth of British India's wealth at present goes 
clean out of the country every year never to return to it as its 
own. 

Benefits Derived from Cheap Silver. — A Low Rupee and 
Low Exchange Promotes and Develops Exports. 

37. That there is some temporary advantage from low 
exchange to silver-using countries over gold-using countries, I 
have already explained in my letter to the Daily News of 24th 
September, 1886 (Appendix A of my letter already submitted). 
But in British India this little advantage is of not much avail to the 
poor people. What becomes of it when they must perforce lose 
every year, never to return to them, Rs. 400,000,000 of wealth 
out of their miserable total produce, leaving them so much more 
poor and miserable. It is idle to talk of the people of British 
India deriving benefit from low exchange or from anything as 
long as these tremendous bleedings and the exploitation go on. 
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Prices and Wages. 

38. The above remarks apply equally to prices and wages. 
How on earth, under such drain, can there be any healthy 
increase of prices or wages arising from true prosperity ? Before 
the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure and Apportionment, 
a member having asserted that there was general rise of prices, 
Mr. Jacob, as official witness, confirmed the statement. There- 
upon I prepared some questions, took the paper to Mr. Jacob, and 
gave it to him to enable him to prepare the replies. And, what was 
my surprise when he told me that the subject was not of his depart- 
ment, and he would not answer the questions, though he did not 
hesitate to say that there was a general rise of prices ! If of any 
use I shall produce the questions before the Committee. But, 
first of all, there are no reliable statistics sufficient to draw any 
correct conclusions; and conclusions of any value cannot be 
drawn about any one factor from prices or wages which are the 
results of many factors. 

39 I would not lengthen this statement by noting several 
other points in the Blue Book, but conclude by repeating what 
Sir John Shore has said more than a hundred years ago (in 
1787). His words were true then, are true to this day, and will 
remain true in future if the evil pointed out by him continues. 
He said : " Whatever allowance we may make for the increased 
industry of the subjects of the State, owing to the enhanced 
demand for the produce of it (supposing the demand to be 
enhanced) there is reason to conclude that the benefits are more 
than counterbalanced by evils inseparable from the system of a 
remote foreign dominion." 

40. This evil system must be altered, or, as I have said before 
{paragraph 5), what, under natural circumstances, would in any 
country be legitimate trade and investments by British people 
become, under this evil system of an un- British rule, cruel 
exploitation. Unless the evil is remedied, there is no hope lor 
British India, and disaster both for England and India is the 
only look out. 

41. Let England pay fairly and honestly her share of 
expenditure incurred for her own interests, and end the bleeding 
by a careful consideration of the following words of the Duke of 
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Devonshire, as Secretary of State for India, spoken in 1883 : — 
" There can, in my opinion, be very little doubt that India is 

insufficiently governed If the country is to be better 

governed that can only be done by the employment of the best 
and most intelligent of the natives in the service." And the best 
means of attaining this object is to give honourable fulfilment 
to the resolution passed by the House of Commons, in June, 
1893, about simultaneous examinations. 

42. Unless Acts and Resolutions of Parliament and Royal 
proclamations are honourably fulfilled, and a righteous, Govern- 
ment, worthy of the English character, and promises and pro- 
fessions is established, no currency or financial jugglery, or 
political hypocrisy, or any ** subterfuges," or un-British despotic 
ruling will avail or remedy the ever-growing and various evils 
that must constantly flow from an unrighteous system. 

43. Lord Salisbury s eternal words stare us in the face: 
** Injustice will bring down the mightiest to ruin." 

Yours truly, 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 



Sir William Wedderburn, M.P., Chairman of the 
British Committee of the Indian National Congress, 
84, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 



In reprinting the following documents as an extra number of the Journal, 
the Council of the Association desire to point out tliat, while the 
author's (Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji) statements and conclusions must be 
taken on his personal responsibility, the facts set forth and the argu- 
ments advanced are entitled to most careful consideration alike by 
statisticians, economists, and poHticians. Headers will readily perceive 
the nature of each paper or table, and its place in tlie whole review 
here presented of the great question of what is really the Condition of 
the People of India. Substantially, the series consists of — (a) Mr. 
Dadabhai's elaborate analysis and summary of statistics of production 
in use of the large provinces of India — the Punjab ; (6) three 
memoranda, the first of which, being in full rejoinder to a reply on 
the Pmijab paper, issued with the authority of the India Office, 
relates to the economic and industrial condition of India as a whole. 
Of the others, No. 2 treats of the ** Moral Poverty of India," deepened, 
as the author seeks to show, by the people of the country being so 
largely excluded from the higher walks of administrative work and 
responsibihty. This essay is well worthy of close examination by any 
thoughtful poUtician into whose hands these papers may fall. The 
No. 8 Memorandiun offers searching criticism on certain of the con- 
clusions recorded by the Famine Commissioners of 1880, more 
especially those relating to the actual incidence of taxation, and the 
very grave difficulties caused by the inevitable withdrawal of India's 
resources consequent on its being a dependency. Mr. Dadabhai's 
arguments under this head are put forward with all the earnestness 
of a sincere patriot, but in such form that both skilled economists and 
practical politicians are bound to take account of them. The Council 
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believe that it will be for the true advantage, both of England and 
India — of the ruling and dependent country — that these essays, by a 
native of India, should be widely disseminated and dispassionately 
examined. 

The Council would wish to take this opportunity of expressing 
their high estimation of the ability, zeal, and labour which Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji has devoted to the composition of his valuable 
and impoi*tant treatise." 

EDWAED B. EASTWICK, 

Chamnan of Council. 
Becmher 16, 1882. 



The Condition of India. 



Correspondence with the Secretary of State for India ^ by 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq. 

32, Great St Helens, London, 
24th May, 1880. 

To THE Right Hon. tub Marquis of Hartinqton, 
The Secretary of State for India, India Office, 

My Lord, — ^I beg to submit a series of tables, working out in detail the 
total production of the Punjab for the year 1876-7. 

My objects in troubling your Lordship are as follows : — 
In 1876 I read some papers on the " Poverty of India " before the 
Bombay Branch of the East India Association. These papers are 
published in the Journals of the Association, and I send herewith a copy 
(Vol. IX., pages 236 and 352; Vol. X., pages 83 and 133). At 
pages 237-9 I have explained how the mode of taking the averages 
adopted in the various Admmistration Eeports of India was quite 
wrong. When preparing my papers on the "Poverty of India," 
I had not sufficient time to work out all the averages for all 
the provinces in detail. I have now worked out in detail the averages 
of all the production tables of the Administration Report of the Punjab 
for 1876-7. I request now that the different Governments in India may 
be directed to supply their tables of production as folly as are pre- 
scribed by the Statistical Committee of Calcutta, that the averages may 
be correctly taken, as I have done in the enclosed tables, and that, in 
addition to the tables prescribed, may also be given a summary of the 
total agricultural production, like the one given at page 138 of my tables, 
a summary of the whole production (agricultural, manufactures, and 
mines), like that at page 140, and a table of the absolute necessaries of 
life for an agricultural labourer, like that at pages 142-144. 
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It is only when such complete information is furnished by the Indian 
authorities that any true conception can be formed of the actual 
material condition of India from year to year, and our British rulers can 
only then clearly see, and grapple with effectually, the important problem 
of the material condition of India, and the best means of improving it. 

I have also to solicit your Lordship to submit my tables to the 
Statistical Department of the India Office, and to direct it to oblige me 
by pointing out any mistakes of facts or figures there may be in them. 

In troubling your Lordship with these requests, I have no other 
object than to help, as far as my humble opportunities go, to arrive at 
the real truth of the actual material condition of India ; for it is only 
latural that without the knowledge of the whole truth on this most 
important subject, all efforts, however well and benevolently intentioned, 
must generally result in disappointment and failures. 

I also earnestly desire and solicit that your Lordship will kindly take 
into your consideration the representations I have urged in my papers 
on the " Poverty of India." 

1 remain, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 

DADABHAI NAOROJL 



ADMINISTRATION REPORT OF PUNJAB, 1876-7. 

Page 77 : " Upon the whole, the character of the weather during the 
year 187()-7 was favourable for agriculture." 

I have taken one seer, equal to 2*057 lbs., from the compilation 
entitled '* Prices of Food Grains throughout India, 1861-76, compiled 
*' in the Financial Department of the Government of India, Calcutta, 
1878." 

The prices I have adopted are the average of the prices given in the 
Report for 1st January, 1876, 1st June, 1876, and 1st January, 1877 ; 
the last being the latest price that is given in the Report. 

For all such particulars or figures as are not given in the Report, I 
have consulted a Punjab farmer, and adopted such information as he hac 



given me. 



There are some figures in the Report which are evidently mis- 
takes, and are much in excess of probability ; but I have not altered 
them ; though by retaining them as given in the Report, the quantity and 
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Tolue of some of the articles become much higher than what tbej must 
moat probably really be. 

Excepting sach mistakes, the farmer thinka the tables of the Keport 
gire a fair representatian of the produce of Fmijab ; the averages being 
worked out in the right way they should be, and not as they are giveu 
in the Report, worked on a wrong principle^ 



Rice. 



«^. 


..« 


rarAcra. 


TotalQuHiUtr. 


FttaspD 


TaliilVklnB. 




37,900 
15B1 
63,113 

'S 

8,!8.i 
117.941 
3. 963 
1,876 
9,192 
28,835 
147,788 
■20,128 
81,683 
74:100 

tins 

9,925 

8,543 

1,193 

233 

6,989 

990 

9,800 

1S7 

7,870 

10,l?8 

1,368 

14,1 01 

125 

10.32.5 

12,274 

2,381 


lbs. 
B20 
720 

1,152 
746 
670 
889 
880 

1,096 
620 

1,085 
762 
415 
974 
755 

1,02a 
861 
759 
7B6 
970 
943 
6S8 

BS 

281 

1,145 

'852 

196 

613 

880 

894 

1,152 

1,507 

7.. 


lh<. 
26,863,000 
1,145,520 
81,18-1.176 
7,826.970 
3,568,420 
7,108,865 
103,788,080 
4,343,448 
1,162,6 
9,973,320 
21.683.Ba> 
01,3.2,890 
1 9,604, M7i 
61,595,166 
76,i*-,9.i0 
19,299,315 
7,533,076 
52aufl35 
1:000:210 
219,719 
4,083,834 
182,100 
7,35 ',000 
35,887 
9.011,150 
8,871,858 
a67,?36 
7,182,513 
110,000 
9.v8l).650 
14,139,648 
3.558,027 

554,054,661 


llw. 
13-71 
19-2 
2194 
23-31 
25-37 
21-04 
19-83 
10-46 
18-51 
16-46 
17 -83 
29 48 
18-51 
15-77 
30-85 
30-17 
19-88 
20 91 
12-34 
11-66 
17-82 
22-53 
13-71 
13-71 
13-71 
16-45 
12-85 
18- 
12-85 
13-46 
28 8 
14-83 

20"^' 


Re. 
18,72,210 




3 kZuU 


27,88,795 
3,35,777 
1,40,055 










8 LudbUiUL 


2.84,039 






11 HMhUipur 


12,16,830 
20,80,162 




14 Gnrtispur 


39,05,841 




6,39,686 
3,78,927 
2;4a;76S 
8D,918 


17 OujtBawiilfl 

WBiwilpindl 




3,29,171 
34,560 
5,38,105 


22 ShMbpiip 




26 MoDtKomery .. 

37 D.I, Khan 

28 D. 0. Kban 


6,57,268 
5,27,162 
20,835 
3,99,02a 


30 Paahdwiu- 


6,86,286 




2,39,920 




Total 


71(8,699 


2,76,17.270 



I take produce of rice as 25-fold, .and dedact 4 per cent, for seed. 
Thequantity will then become 5-tl,4!)2,369 lbs., and value Es.2,C5,li>,.>8ii. 
Again, the price of rice given in the Report is for " first sort " only. 
The medium or second sort forms the bulk, and there is a lower sort still. 
The second sort is generally about 'j per cent, of the first sort. I 
take upon the whole 85 per cent. The viJue, then, for the whole bulk 
will be Ks. 2,25,:)5,693. 
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DistnclP. 


a™. 


PrrAum 


ToudiJoiintilT. 


isrr 


I.UV.,„. 




1M,W0 
132,425 
113,110 
39,048 
9B,42R 
66,310 
296,322 
137,012 
3,810 
26»,010 
346,863 
144,170 
263,2dS 
825^20 

iw.mx) 

368,000 
203,745 
241,180 
424,136 
480,278 
268,318 
198,326 
186,040 
161,169 
263,494 
201,363 
176,035 
lS6,&e4 
262,728 
232,975 
100,670 
97,633 


»», 

B13 
85e 

1,319 
648 
1732 
255 

1,000 

1,013 
550 

1,339 
692 
4B0 

1,038 
866 
910 
557 
793 
736 
77a 
933 
736 
790 
655 
67* 

1,232 

1,248 
7?7 
786 
623 
600 
993 
S16 
Average. 

S40-4 


lbs. 
145,988.700 
113.355,800 
149,192,090 
21.398,304 
73,781,206 
14,339,060 
296,322,000 
138,793,156 
1,985,500 
360,204,390 
242.106,198 
66,318,200 
273,269,070 
278,852.824 
179,270,000 
204,076.000 
161,569,785 
177.508,480 
829,128,760 
448,094,709 
197,360,576 
157,466,760 
121,856,200 
108,627,906 
H29,894.4eS 
261,301,024 
136,794,735 
119,794,410 
137,106,744 
139.785.000 
99,866,010 
79,586,928 


Iba. 
58'82 
49-37 
43 '68 
48-34 
49-87 
49-02 
51 '25 
61-08 

40-37 
48-68 
37 '02 
52-11 
50-74 
49-02 
60-38 
6074 
68-97 

G4-45 
67-42 
68-62 
41 '83 
49-37 
58-48 
43-88 
69-4-2 
44'57 

57-47 
58 '97 
70-89 
AvHuge. 
53-48 


lis. 
27.12,636 
22,96,046 
30,64,751 

4,42.662 
14,74,200 

2,92,922 
57,8i:a92 
27,17,172 
61,719 
72,98,017 
49,73,401 
17,91,41S 
62,44.081 
64,91,778 

40167^791 
31,84.268 
30,10,148 


2 GnigKm 




















li Gntdispur 




17 OnjtiEwila 

18 FiroMpore 

1» BAwilpindi 




34,37,139 
26,86,2!fil 
29,13,129 
22,00,281 
61,68.568 
67,37,006 
19,70,537 
28,87:781 
15,66,487 

18;93;5M 








27 D. I. Khan 

28 D. G. Khan 




SI HMD,™ 






ToUl 


.,™,« 


5,655,014,081 


10,33,75,022 



I take produce of wheat 25-fold, and deduct 4 per cent, for seed. 
The qnantity will be 5,332,813,617 lbs., and yaloe will be Rs. 9,97,20,021. 
The price given in the Report is for first sort only. The second sort 
forms the bulk, and is generally abont 12 per cent, lower in price. I take 
only 8 per cent, lower for the whole bulk. 

The Talne of the whole will then be Rs. 9,17,42,419. 
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Masai (Ikdiak Cobn;. 



DislrloU. 


a™. 


Pw Acre. Toul QnKitllj. 


^H^r 


ToUlTrtot 




13,900 
1.3U 

73 

ue 

100,736 
62 SOS 
1,233 
S6,393 

105,661 
65,093 
44,426 
(49.977 
33,000 

?s 

42,128 

6a.m 

2,423 

16,507 

834 

142 

2,317 

2,513 

■"17 

30 

3T.0B9 

aO,S42 

lea.o-^ 

12,920 


Iba. 

1,600 

•1,6« 
1,600 

•1.4'i2 
1,500 

AteragB. 
1,499 17 
1,500- 


ilH. 

20,850,000 
2,016,000 
8,322,600 
133.600 

tiog,6uo 

+699,000 

i6i.i<M,oeo 

84,203.000 
1,923,000 
133,389,248 
158,476,500 
97;689;600 
62,729,512 
74,985,500 
49,600,000 
51,225,000 
34,802,500 
63,64^.000 
89,S8S,000 
3,634,500 
24,760,500 
1,326.000 
213;000 
3,475,500 
3,788,000 

26,500 
+45,000 
55.6OS,60O 
120,813,000 
297,037,600 
19,380,000 


lbs. 
72' 
7513 

6719 
51-42 

62-4 
88-51 
45-04 
63-08 
66-54 
39-77 
6514 
53-48 
68-33 
65-8-2 
6102 
81-59 
9i-6:' 
6t'46 
68-57 
63-08 
50-06 
66'62 
49-37 

90-85 

124-27 
81-42 
95 -09 
97-82 

+ add for 


Ra. 

2,59.533 










'a,5»6 


5 BcOitak 

daiiM . 






8 LaabUaa 


11,16,373 


■10 J^nndar 


21.U.601 
.(8,53,376 


•13 AisEL'" :::::: 

U QnTdiUpur 

IE Siilkot 

IB l^ore 

18 Plrawpore 

IB Riwalpindi ... 
20 JhBln^ ... . 


I4.01,r4S. 
8,4.0,450 
7,78,268. 
4,06.46i 
7,80,022 

10.52,60* 


21 Gnitit 

SaShshpor 


3,6i;098 

21.020 






27 D. 1. k£«i ::; 

28 D. G. Khan ... 


76,321 
■"234 


30 Fuliiiru' 

31 Hfl2ira 


14.31,091 
31.23,761 








* 130,818 
853,621 


106,118,760 
1,430,281.500 


2,37,64,323 
12,178 


Total .. 


1,08*,8S» 


1,626,100,380 


2,37,76,801 



*. The BTengc tar thtii 



For makai I take SO-fold, and thereforo deduct ! 
The total qnantity will thea be 1,593,872,255 lbs., 
B£. 2,33,01,265. 



per cent, for Beed. 
and ralue wUI be 
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Jow (Barley). 



TotalQauiiItr. Prinj 



10 Jnllnndar 

11 HosJiidrjmr ... 
J2 Kiaen 

13 Amritsar 

14 Gnrilaspar ... 

15 Ridlhol 

le Lahore 

17 QujntowiiU... 
la Plroiepore ... 

19 mniiTplnili ... 

20 Jhelnm 

21 Gnjrit 

22 Bhshpnr 

23 Hooltau 

U Jtuuig 

26 MoDteoniBry 
2S Mui^mrKBrli 

27 D. I. Khan ... 

28 D. G. Klian... 



fll,2B0 
197, H5 
2tf,BGlJ 
30,312 
42,363 
101,Vf8 
SS,7f>7 
106,902 
3,134 
25,211 
21,602 
66,331 
36,909 
1-23,B55 
123,000 
S7,1S1 
64,062 
ISS,293 
43,333 
17,879 
67,094 



30,BM,S70 
S9,]6S,935 
15,017.S88 
16,246,936 



14,207,(60 
18.384,0i7 
ti2, 188,105 



33,748,282 
7,87S,471 
9,466,600 
3,069,7*9 



82-96 
8S'46 
100 'I 
77-43 
76-11 



74-74 
69-94 
00 34 



' Crop per ao» ia giTeD t( 



not -which for 104,881 u 



For barley I take 16-fold, Deducting for seed .jY, the total quan- 
tUj will be 883,781,444 lbs., and the valtie will be Rs. 1,00,78,175. 



THE OONDtTION OF ItiDfA. 



Dutrlcta. 


a™. 


■^-^ 


ToUlQniaUtj, 


^t:.r 


'""™- 




57,fno 

101,184 
119,935 
76;534 
119,246 
37,762 
176.094 
171,984 
6 
65,168 
46,324 
370,802 
163,350 
31,347 
21,600 
171 216 
31,683 
2,'ir,,B9S 
38.263 
34,115 
34,728 
23,817 
8,464 
12.02H 
81,610 
13,879 
li;922 
1.961 
83,(67 
947 
222 
1,984 


IbB. 

645 

• aao 

• 680 
S45 

• V90 
646 

•1,233 

645 

■ 290 

•1,394 

615 

•1,942 
645 

• ^'80 
646 

Aversfre. 
645 


37,087,500 

62.734,080 

81,565,800 

49,364.430 

94.199,600 

24.356 490 

112 935,030 

110,9^9,680 

3.225 

80,339 814 

99,878,930 

307,532,5-0 

144,089,900 

20,218,815 

13,857,500 

110.434,320 

20,434,890 

165,054,210 

24,679,635 

22,004,175 

22 399,660 

15,36 1,H65 

6,420,680 

. 7,75fi,7;0 

52,642,320 

24,622,618 

7,6^^,690 

1,261.846 

15,168,682 

6' 0,815 

1*3,190 

1,279,680 


72- 
71-65 
72-34 
80-22 

rs'ie 

102 86 
76-11 
77-82 
31-08 
73-37 
61-02 
51-08 
84- 
73-37 
74-05 

8.i-66 
96-6S 
76 -7? 
65-14 
88- 
74-OS 
5J-25 
73-37 
77-48 
55-64 
951* 
47-74 
106 28 
4' 05 
61 -71 
70-36 

7"s9' 


ila. 

5,16,104 
8,75,562 

6,15,3(8 
13,05,21* 
2,36,816 


2 QuTgum 

S£uiiil 








8 Lncthiina 


14,26, 4U 




10,94,995 
4,89,658 
21,05,179 
17.15,117 

2,75.573 




18 AmritMT 






17 GnjriDwii* 

18 PiroMpore 


2,44.290 

17,07,2a 
3,21,391 


St UKJra*, 


3,08,184 

2,07.463 
94,682 
1,05.721 
6,79,431 
4.43, 3S1 
80,833 
36,494 
1,4-/,72S 






26Mon.|omen--,.. 

37 D. 1. Kh.n 

28 D, 0. Khan 

29 Bannn 




2,320 
18,187 






Total 


3,272,236 


1,466,041,869 


I.fl3,10,0e2 



a Rjr tbceo dUtricts b 



I take gram 30-fold. Dcdacting for seed accordingly, the total 
qnantity will be 1,417,173,807 lbs., and the value will be Rs. ],8'J,72,19J. 



BAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
IirrsKioB GRAiHa (as noted be1ow).f 



mtttoti. 


Abh. 


PorAon. 


Total Qnimtity. 


Prlnper 


ToUl V.1BB. 




114,677 
404,175 
196,787 
1,256,158 
441,437 
680,225 
196,893 
214,111 
3,406 
166,767 
111,933 
30,366 
71.937 
15*,306 
94.070 
141,579 
123.515 
477,728 
287,941 
209.379 
239.640 
68,319 
08,847 
55,474 
63,883 
76,969 
48,618 
178,113 
105,488 
107,183 
52,074 
G9,46G 

6,534,963 


lbs. 
522 
447 
521 
393 
413 
118 
680 

1,355 
530 
395 
685 
363 
590 
643 
745 
374 
449 
608 
554 
722 
633 

1,100 
468 
218 
686 
693 
485 
640 
£36 
550 
S60 
770 

Average. 
510-5 


lbs. 
59,861,394 
180,666,225 
102,526,027 
493,670,094 
181.873.044 
80.366.550 
133,207,240 
290,120,405 
1,771.120 
65.477,085 
76.674,105 
•10,993.492 
43,442,830 
99,990,288 
70,082.160 
62,950,546 
56,468,335 
290,458,624 
159,519,314 
151,171,638 
151,452,480 
75,700,900 
46,260,396 
12,093,332 
43.828,738 
63,339,517 
21,154,730 
113.993,320 
56,541,568 
68,950,650 
49,991.040 
53,488,050 


lb». 

66-85 

66- 

64-79 

76-79 

64-79 

104-89 
66-16 
68-91 
40-11 
62-05 
58-41 

67-'88 

48- 

65-14 

69-94 

64-45 

82-11 

92-91 

70-28 

80-91 

66-16 

51-08 

60-17 

B5-54 

49-37 

89-13 

5417 

111-42 
69-48 
74-05 

112-28 


8,95,458 

27,37,367 


2 Gnrgaon 








28,07,100 




7 UmWIa 


20,13,410 
42,10435 


10 Jullnndar 

11 HofhUrpnr ... 

13 KADgra 

13 Amritaur 


10,55.245 
13.12,687 

e,35;363 

20.83,131 
10,75,869. 
7,57,085 
8,60,484. 
35.37,433 
17,16.923 
21.50,990 




17 GuJrinwAU ... 
19 Biwalpindi ... 




22 Shahpor 

33 Mooltuii 


11,44.209 

9fl5,64Q 


26 M»zaffHrgarh.. 

27 U. I. Khan ... 
23 D. Q. EhBD .. 


7,89,048 
10,80,403 

2,37,343 
31.04^344 


80 Pe.b4wBr 


9,91,100 










Total 


3.335,968,007 


69^8 
Add 


4,76,46,800 
1.57,530 

4.78,0 1,330 



le prica ior this i> not glTC] 



Beed required pei M>re. 
-1- 3oix, per acre 40 Ibi. 

B^ra 16 „ 

Kangni 8 „ 

Chin* 16 „ 

Moth 24 „ 

Uattar 20 „ 

Mdah 16 „ 

Miiiig 16 „ 

Manir 32 „ 

Arhar 16 ., 



2,221,535 

2,339,796 
68,434 
74,842 



The total of tiie prodocta of these - 
168,694,604, dirided by the total 
6,534,963 of acreii, will give an 
average of 26 Iba. per acre of ued 
for a crop of average 510 lbs.— say 
20-fold. DeductiDg, then. 5per ceut. 
for seed, the total quantity will bo 
8,169,169,607 Iba., and total value 
wiU be 1(8.4,64,14,114. 
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It should be noted that the prices of jowar, b^jra, mash, mung, 
and arhar are nearly the same generally, but of the remaining five kinds 
of grain — ^viz., moth, kangni, china, matter, and masiir — the prices 
are generally nearly 25 per cent, lower. The prices I haye used 
in the table are as given in the Keport for jowar and bajra only, 
thongh the acreage of the lower priced grains is 1,409,893 acres out 
of 6,534,963 acres, or above 20 per cent. If the allowance for the 
lower price of the five kinds of grain mentioned above were made, the 
value will evidently be much lower than I have given above. It requires 
also to be noted that out of the inferior grains a portion goes for the 
feed of animals in about the following proportions : — 



Grain. 

B^jra 

Jowdr 

Moth 

Mash 

Also Jow 

Gram 



So that out of the total acreage of grains of all the above kinds, viz.: — 



Proportion for 


Proportioa far 


Human Use. 


Animal Use. 


i 


h 


i 


% 


i 


I 


i 


i 


i 


1 


i 


* 



Gram 2,272,236 x i^\ 

B^jra 2,339,796 x | 

Jowar 2,221,535 x f 

Jow 1,874,217 X I 

Moth 982,208 x | 

Mash 213,465 x ^ 

9,903,457 



=. 6,000,512 acres, are for 
animal use, or nearly three- 
/ fifths of the total acres, 
9,903,457. 



And out of the whole acreage of M kinds of grain — *.«., 19,083,971 
acres — about 30 per cent, is used for producing food for animals. 
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Poppy (Opium). 



I>Utriots. 


Acres. 


Per Acre. 


Total Qoantity. 




7 Umballa 

8 Ludhiaoa 

9 Simla 


3,620 

69 

244 

578 

163 

1,539 

877 

278 

140 

770 

147 

263 

53 

81 

336 

2,182 

25 

27 

94 

40 

23 

535 

15 

67 

182 


lbs. 
18 

• • • 

3 

• • • 

• • • 

3 

19 

■ • • 

• • • 

5 
10 

• • • 

15 
14 
15 
10 

6 
10 

9 
11 

8 
20 

• « • 

3 
9 

Average. 
12-51 


lbs. 
65,160 

• • • 

732 

• • • 

• • • 

4.617 
16,663 

• • • 

3,850 
1,470 

• • • 

795 

1,134 

5,040 

21,820 

150 

270 

846 

440 

184 

10,700 

• • • 

201 
1,638 




10 Jallundar 

11 Hoshiarpur ... 

12 Kdngra 




13 Amritsar 

14 Gardispnr 

16 Siilkot 




16 Lahore 




17 Gajrdnwila ... 

18 Firozepore 

19 Bdwalpindi ... 

20 Jhelum 




21 Gujrdt 

22 Shahpur 

23 Mooltan 

24 Jhan&r 




25 Montgomery... 

26 Mazaffargarh . . 

27 D. I. Khan ... 

28 D. G. Khan ... 

29 Bannu 




30 Peshdwar 

31 Hazdra 










135,710 for 
add 18,840 „ 


10,842 acres 
1,506 „ 


Total 


12,348 




154,550 „ 


12,348 [acres 



^for which 
no crop 
per acre 
is giyen, 
at 12*51 
average. 



Government pays Rs. 5 per seer, or Rs. 2^ per lb. to the producer. 
The total value will therefore be Rs. 3,86,375. 

The additional value at which Goyemment sells opium is a part of 
the national income, as it is chiefly paid by a foreign country as profit of 
trade, and therefore (as I have done in my " Poverty of India ") the net 
opium revenue will have to be added to the total production of the 
country. The particular provinces only from which this revenue is 
derived — ^viz., Bengal, Bombay, and other opium-producing places — 
cannot be credited with this income. It belongs to the whole nation, 
as every place is not quite free to cultivate opium. 
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Tobacco. 



Districts. 



1 Delhi 

2 Gurgaon 

3 Karndl 

4 Hissar 

5 Rohtak 

6 Sirsa 

7 Umballa 

8 LadhiAna 

•9 Simla 

10 Jullandar 

11 Hoshiarpnr 

12 K&Dgra 

13 Amritsar 

14 Gardaspnr 

16 Siilkot 

16 Lahore 

17 Gujrinwila. 

18 Firozepore 

19 Bdwalpindi 

20 Jhelam 

21 Gujrit 

22 Shahpur 

23 Mooltan 

24 Jhang 

25 Montgomery ... 

26 Mazaffargarh ... 

27 D.I. Khan 

28 D. G. Khan 

29 Banna 

30 Pesh&war 

31 Hazdra 

•32 Koh^t 

Total ... 



Acres. 



7,472 
2,424 

917 
2,812 
1,861 

381 
4661 
1,660 
5 
2,793 
3,782 

776 
2,169 
3,973 
6,785 
3,460 
3,269 
6,879 
1,380 

622 
2,389 

838 
1,839 
1,173 

851 

978 
2,029 

783 

452 

1,250 

27 

3,307 



Per Acre. 



71,867 



lbs. 
888 
600 
625 
682 
614 
850 
560 
925 
846 

1,561 

1,733 
632 
984 

1,040 
917 
461 
669 
651 

1,080 
792 
593 

1,700 
666 
820 

1,042 
780 
615 
740 
870 
880 
480 
846 
Average. 
846 



Total Qcumtity. 


Price per 




Re. 1. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


6,635,136 


5*14 


1,454,400 


144 


481,425 


16-45 


1,636,584 


16*45 


951,414 


16-45 


323,850 


14-4 


2,610,160 


12-34 


1,433,750 


27-25 


4,230 


9-6 


4,359,873 


24-68 


6,554,206 


19-88 


412,832 


12-34 


2.134,296 


18-51 


4,131,920 


16-45 


5,304,845 


16-45 


1,595,060 


16-45 


2,180,271 


17-14 


3,827,229 


13-03 


1,490,400 


16-45 


492,624 


17-83 


1,416,677 


12-34 


1,424,600 


12-34 


1,206,384 


6-51 


961,860 


12-34 


886,742 


16-46 


762,840 


1509 


1,247,835 


12-68 


679,420 


7-28 


393,240 


20-6 


1,100,000 


21-85 


12,960 


17-83 


2,797,722 


10-97 




Average. 




60,804,785 


12-68 



Total y aine. 

Rs. 

12,90,882 

1,01,000 

29,266 

99,488 

67,836 

23,489 

2,11,520 

62,614 

440 

1,76,656 

3,29,688 

33,454 

1,15,305 

2,51,180 

3,22,483 

96,964 

1,27,203 

2,93,724 

90,601 

27,628 

1,14,803 

1,15,445 

1,85,312 

77,946 

63,872 

60,552 

98,409 

79,690 

19,089 

60,343 

726 

2,55,033 

48,32,541 



* The prodaoe per acre for these is not given in the Report. I have applied the average of the 
oilier districts— vis., 846 lbs. — to these. 



No deduction is made for nursery or seed. The average of 12*58 lbs. 
per rupee is rather a high price. It is considered 12 seers or 24 lbs. per 
mpee would be nearer the average. I have, as above, kept the Report's 
price, though it is considered so high. 
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TUBMERIC. 

Neither produce per acre nor price is given in the Report. I take 
10 mannds for green, which gives 2 mannds dry or 164 lbs. dry per acre. 
The price is taken at, say, 10 lbs. per Re. 1. 

4,130 acres x 164 lbs. = 677,320 lbs., at 10 lbs. per Re. = Rs. 67,732. 

CoHiANDER Seed, 

As above, neither produce per acre nor price is given in the Report. 
I take as follows : — 

6,934 acres x 330 lbs. dry per acre = 2,288,220 lbs. at W lbs. per 
Re. = Rs. 1,43,014. 

GlKOER. 

As above. 

286 acres x 205 lbs. per acre (dry) = 58,630 lbs. at 7 lbs. per 
Re. = Rs. 8,376. 

Chillies. 
Produce per acre given for four districts only, yiz.: — 



No. 2 acres 774 x 600 Ibs.rr 464,400 lbs. 
13 611 X 410 „ z= 250,510 „ 

18 3,604 X 924 „ =3,330,096 „ 

;0 77 X 640 „ z= 49,280 „ 



Qi 



The average of 
808 lbs. is applied 
to the rest. The 
total quantity then 
is 19,003,502 lbs. of 



.^b*i 



Total... 5,066 808,, 4,094^286 lbs. 
Add for 18,452 at „ 14,909,216 „ 



-Average ■■■ / green crop. Dry 

quantity will be one- 
fifth, or 3,800,700 lbs., 
and at 8 lbs. per Re., 
the value will be 
^ Rs. 4,75,100. 



23,518 19,003,502 lbs. 



OtHBR ElNJ>8 OF BRT^dfi AKD BpIG^S. 

These are chiefly ajma, baditfn, jeree, and sow4. Neither produce 
per acre nor price is given in the Report. I take as follows : — 

Acres, 35,074 at 330 lbs. per acre = 11,574,420 lbs. at average of 
14 lbs. per Re. = Rs. 8,26,744. 
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Oil Seeds. 



Biatricts. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Delhi ... 

Gurgaou 

Earnil... 



Rohtak .... 

Sina 

7 Umballa .... 

8 Ladhiina . 

9 Simla 

10 Jullandar . 

11 Hoshiarpur. 

12 Kingra .... 

13 Amritaar .... 

14 GoTcUUpur . 

15 Si^ot .... 

16 Lakore 

17 Gajrdnwala. 

18 Fivozepore . 

19 Bdwalpindi . 

20 Jhalum .... 

21 Gigrdt 

22 Shahpor .... 

23 Mooltan .... 

24 Jhang 

25 Montgomery 



26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 



liasaffargarli 
D. L Khan... 
D. G. Khan 

Bannu 

Peshdwar . . . 

SasiU^a 

Kohdt 



Total. 



Acres. 



10,260 
11^06 
13,018 
21,582 
12,904 
79,160 
27,229 
11,172 

11,392 

25,911 

18,442 

35,996 

24,923 

23,806 

81,894 

17,952 

70,315 

69,294 

60,169 

50,375 

4,712 

9,5il 

3,473 

29,076 

24,453 

17,660 

20,473 

4,004 

30,244 

21,005 

5,348 



Per Acre. 



M6,689 



lbs. 
293 
237 
600 
242 
297 
* 80 
560 
668 

• « • 

715 
310 
352 
582 
408 
777 
260 
307 
601 
311 
481 
291 
750 
462 
252 
477 
288 
464 
492 
136 
460 
533 
251 
Average. 
392 



Total Quantity. 



3,006,180 
2,726,922 
6,509/X)0 
5,222,844 
«,654,288 
6^382,800 
15,248,240 
7,462,896 

8,145,280 

8,032,410 

6,491,584 

20,949,672 

10,168,584 

18,497,262 

21,292,440 

5,511,264 

42,259,815 

21,550,434 

28,941,289 

14,659,125 

3,534,000 

4,407,942 

875,196 

13,869,252 

7,042,464 

8,194,240 

10,072,716 

544^544 

13,912,240 

11,195,669 

l,342>d48 



331,652,436 



* This evidently is some mistake. It may be 380. 

Districts, 32 ; total acres, 846,689 ; average per acre, 392 lbs.; 
total quantity, 331,652^436 lbs. 

The price of these seeds is not given in the Report I take as 
follows: Linseed and sarso, Rs. 3 per maund, or 27 lbs. per Re. 1 ; til 
seed, Rs. 4 per maund, or 20 lbs. per Re. 1 ; taramira, Rs. 2^'per maund, 
or 32 lbs. per Re. 1. 

The quantity of these seeds is about in proportion of 55 per cent, of 
linseed and sarso, 15 per cent, of til, 30 per cent, of taramira. The 
price then will be — 

55 per cent, x 27 lbs. =1,485'^ 

15 . „ X 20 „ - 300 [• Average, 27^45 lbs, per Re. 1. 

30 „ X 32 „ = 960) 
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Taking 27 Iba, per Re. 1, the total value will be Ks. 1,22,83,423. 

Linseed G lbs. for seed per acre) \ 

SarBO 8 „ „ „ f ^ ^^ f^"" °^"*' I Average7-151bs. 

Til 6 „ „ „ X ir. „ f per acre. 

Taramira ... 8 „ „ „ x 30 „ / 

Taking 7 lbs. of seed required per acre for produce of S92 lbs., 
gives 56-foid. Deducting 56th part, the total quantity will become 
325,730,071 lbs., and total value will become Rs. 1,20,(14,076. 



1 Dellii 

2 QargBOD .. , 

3 KuniAl 

4 Hi»Bar 

e Rohtak 

6 Siren 

7 Umbttllll 

8 Ludlii&DH 

9 Simla 

10 Jnltundnr 

11 Ho«hiarpur .. 

12 K^nftra 

13 Amritsor 

14 Gnrddapur 

15 Siillcot 

16 Lnhore 

IT Qajrinwdlii .. 

IS Firoiepore 

19 Rawalpindi .. 

SO Jbeluin 

31 Oajrat 

22 Bhiihpiir 

S3 MoolCau 

34 Jhang 

2a MoBt^omarj.. 
26 MnzsBiirgarh 
ST D. I, Khun ,. 
2H D. G. Kbaa .. 

23 B«nnn 

35 Peabiiwar 

31 Hmira 

32 Kohit 

Total. 



37,474 
11,425 
35,305 
33.376 
9,G80 
33,745 
25,557 
24,716 
215,023 
16,550 
16,881 

29|633 
11,17G 
29,739 
7,641 



•i.569,090 
7,H48,320 
3,011,400 



976,480 

3,183,34« 
3,381,120 

14H,ia6 
1,510,208 
1,973,700 

743,635 
3.492,090 
4,305,504 
1,339,440 
4,319,360 
3,117,9S1 
1,062,788 
1,301,450 
1,357,100 



2,498,07e 
550,712 

1,739,140 
828,000 



12,05,56a 
4,6S.336 
2,S6,664 



2,67,293 
3,61,633 
l.ai.43S 
6.36,082 
7,84,244 
2.47,883 
9.08,466 
5,91,642 
2,39,543 
2,37,058 
2,40,194 
2.78,680 
4,44,418 
6,ia,394 
2,14,187 
4,38,259 
1.03,744 
3,3I),B19 
3,01,460 
1.75,491 
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The average of 105 lbs. per acre is evidently too high ; 80 lbs. will 
be nearer the mark. If so, the above quantity and value are nearly 
36|^ per cent, above the right quantity and value. 

Very probably some of the figures of produce per acre are for 
nncleaned or seed cotton. The report uses the word " cotton " only in 
the column of produce per acre, while in the column for prices it uses 
the words " cotton (cleaned)." 



Hemp. 



Districts. 



1 Delhi 

2 Gurgaon 

3 KamAl 

4 Hissar 

6 Rohtak 

7 Umballa 

8 Lndhiina 

10 Jullnndar 

11 Hoshiarpur 

12 KADgra 

13 Amritsar 

14 Qorddspur 

15 SUlkot 

16 Lahore 

17 GnjrAnwAla 

18 Firozepore 

19 Rilwalpindi 

20 Jhelum 

21 Gujrit 

22 Shnhpur 

25 Montgomery 

30 PeshAwar 

Total 



Acres. 


Per Acre. 


Total Quantity. 




lbs. 


lbs. 


2,100 


* 1,158 


2,431,800 


516 


116 


59,856 


1.085 


450 


488,250 


2,788 


153 


426,564 


16.146 


465 


7,507,890 


1,619 


220 


356,180 


1,637 


305 


499,285 


3,655 


398 


1,454,690 


6,424 


192 


1,233,408 


5,263 


312 


1,642,056 


1,002 


444 


444,888 


1,622 


352 


570,944 


3,205 


177 


567,285 


537 


306 


164,322 


355 


406 


144^130 


1,649 


218 


359,482 


417 


120 


50,040 


203 


360 


73,080 


971 


286 


277,706 


2 


250 


500 


t 25 


366 


9,150 


39 


240 
Average. 
366 


9,360 


51,260 


18,770,866 



S66. 



* This is apparently a mistake. The figure is too higlu 

t The crop per acre for this district not being given intheBeport, I have given it the average. 



In the Eeport the figures of crop per acre are given under the head- 
ing " Fibres." In the columns per " acres cultivated," cotton and hemp 
are given under the heading of " Fibres ;" and as produce per acre of 
cotton is given separately, the produce per acre under the heading 
" Fibres " applies to hemp. The prices are not given in the Report. 
I take ordinarily prepared fibre as 20 lbs. per rupee. The v.alue of 
18,770,866 lbs. at 20 lbs. per rupee will be Rs. 9,38,543. 
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Kassamba (Saffloweb). 

Neither produce per acre nor price is given in the Report. I take 
40 lbs. per acre of dry prepared stufif, and price 2^ lbs. per Re. 1. 

Acres, 24,708 x 401bs. = 988,320at 2ilbs.per Re. 1 gives Rs. 3,95,328 

Indigo. 



Districts. 




1 Delhi 

2 Gargaon 

3 Karnil 

4 Hissar 

5 Rohtak 

7 Umballa 

8 Ludhidna 

10 Jullundar 

11 Hoshiarpur 

18 Firozepore 

21 Gnjrdt 

23 Mooltau 

24 Jhaog 

25 Mon^omery 

26 Mazaffargarh 

28D. a. Kabu 

Total 



* 



100 

56 

588 

785 

1,526 

1,798 

2,647 

754 

1,162 

26 

47 

[75,364 

2 

8 

20,603 

23,999 



129,465 



Per Acre. 



lbs. 

30 
100 

30 



62 

33 

41 

44 

24 

101 

26 

29 

20 

50 

29 

Average. 

31-44 



Total Quantity. 



lbs. 
3,000 
5,600 
17,640 



111,47& 

87,351 

30,914 

51,128 

624 

4,747 

1,959,464 

58 

160 

1,030,160 

695,971 



3,998,283 
*Midd 72,668 

4,070,941 



* For t!ies8 (2,311 acres) produce per acre is taken of the average for the others— viz., 31*44. 



The price is not given in the Report. I take Annas 12 per lb.,, 
which will give the total value to be Rs. 30,53,205. 



THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 
Vegetables. 



BUtrlCT.. 


^ 


PnAcn. 


ToUl QuMlltj-. 


^r 


TqI.1) V.lat 




11.700 

• 9,387 

846 

3.485 

930 

677 

3,495 
7,560 

3,586 
6,551 
15.17S 
6,790 
3,0OD 
5,74fi 
56,988 
•4,274 
4,660 
3,709 
21,904 
11,072 
29,239 
23,203 
1,423 
3,095 
803 
794 
4,152 
3,631 
598 


lb». 
4,753 
•6,000 
4,7o3 

•2,016 

4,753 . 


lb.. 
55,610,100 

56,322,000 
4,031,038 
16,564,205 
4.373,760 
3,317,781 
16,611,735 
35.933,680 
33,271 
36,745,448 
17,044,258 
31,136.003 
72.126,775 
32,272,870 
14,359.000 
27,310,738 
270,863,964 
8,612,110 
32,148,980 
17,038.877 
104,109,712 
52,635,216 
138,972.967 
110,383,859 
6,763,519 
14,710.035 
3,816.659 
8,773,882 
19,734,456 
17,258.143 
2,843,294 
2.847,047 


lbs. 

43-88 

28-8 

39-77 

28-8 

35-65 

27-43 

36-65 

30-17 

60-34 
27-43 
81-91 
49-37 
36-34 
27-43 
3291 
24'G8 
39-77 
32^1 
40 45 
31-54 
28-8 

26-74 
20-57 
27-43 
21-25 
33-42 
20-67 
45-35 
33 05 
45-35 
31-46 


Kb. 


2 Ouraaou 


10,55,625 














7 HmbslU 

8 Lndhiana 


4.65,967 
11,91.00« 


10 Jnllnndsr 

11 Hoshiarpur ., 
13 Kingra 

13 AmriUu- 

14 Onrdispur 


13.39,607 

6.17.905 
6,30,684 
19.84,776 
11.76,55? 






17 GiijrAQwalK ... 

18 Elroiepors 

19 Bawid^Ddi ... 


68,10,761 
3.61,688 
5,47,504 






22 ShahpDT 








26 MM»lf«rgwh.. 

27 D. I. Khan ... 

28 D. G.Khaa ... 


2,46.674 
6.g3.2tW 

1,14,202 
1,83,466 


30 Pe»Mwnr 


5,38,475 










Total 


256,800 


4,753 


1,230,573,777 


30-.8 


3,77,02.970 

for 

1,167,948.561 a«. 



— tIi., t,1K-ia uppUed to Bllotben. 



IT TegeUbla lor tb 



ro dtiUictfl only, uid tb 



The prices I hsTe token above are given in the Boport fiir |»otat» 
only, ftod the itTerage comes to, eaj, 81 lbs. per Be. I. Tliis is a higk 
average price. The average price of potato will be nearer 60 than 31 lbs. 
I take, bovever, the average of 81 lbs. 

Now ottt of the Tegetablea growii, about one-eighth only will be 
potato, and seven-eighths other kind of general vegotabies. ThU will 
give, out of 1,220,573,777 lbs., seven -eifjhtha of geaerjl vegetables ^ 
1,068,002,055 lbs. 

The price of vegetables is not given in the Eeport. It may be takes 
as 1^ numads per Re. 1 or 124 lbs., sa; 100 Ibn. per Re. 1. which will 
give the total value of vegetables to be about Rs. 1,06,80,020. 

AgaJD, the average of 4,753 lbs. is of vegetablvs, but potato will b« 

B 2 
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only about 30 maunds or 2,4601b8. per acre; and as potato will be about 
one-eiglitli of the acreage planted with vegetables, or about 32,100 acres, 
the total quantity of potato will be 32,100x2,460 = 78,966,000 lbs. 
This, at the price of 31 lbs. per Re. 1, will give Rs. 25,47,290. I make 
no deduction for seed potato, or seed for vegetables. 

Tea. 

The produce per acre is given for one district only; but the Report, 
at page 78, takes the general average to be the same — viz., 96 lbs. The 
price is not given. 1 take 3 lbs. per Re. 1. 

Total acres, 8,884 x 96 lbs. = 852,864 lbs., at 3 lbs. per Re. 1, will 
give Rs. 2,84,288. ^^^^^^^ 



Districts. 


Acres. 


Per Acre. 


Total Qaantity. 


Ist sort. 

Price per 

Ee.1. 


Total Value. 


1 Delhi 


34,881 

1,125 

14,309 

34 

33,324 

6 

25,540 

14,400 

43.'963 

42,015 

8,139 

36,579 

41,375 

29,009 

2,527 

26,625 

1.916 

2,381 

414 

7,221 

1,312 

3,726 

260 

113 

4,355 

88 

55 

6,443 

9,914 

561 

20 


lbs. 
*tl,500 
646 

» 

* 389 

* 280 

* 661 

• • • 

* 531 

* 597 

* 494 
646 

* 360 
646 

» 

* 410 
646 

* 660 
646 

* 261 
646 

» 
»» 
»• 
» 

9* 
»t 
»» 

Average. 
6416 


lbs. 

52,321,500 

726,750 

9,243,614 

t 21,964 

21,527,304 

2,334 

7,151,200 

9,518,400 

23,344,353 

25,082,955 

4.020,666 

23,630,034 

14,895,000 

18,739,814 

1,632,442 

17,199,750 

785,560 

1,538,126 

267,444 

4,765,860 

J 847,552 

2,406,996 

67,860 

72,998 

2,813,330 

56,848 

35,530 

3,516,178 

6,404,444 

362,406 

12,920 


lbs. 
5-49 
6-68 
7-03 

• • • 

[8-14 
6-34 
5-83 
6-86 

• • • 

6-51 

6-51 

6-43 

711 

5-65 

6-61 

5-65 

72 

6- 

6-34 

5-83 

6-51 

617 
5-91 
617 
5-83 
5-65 
5-23 
5-36 
608 
6-49 
5-74 
Average. 
6-84 


Rs. 
95.30,328 


2 Gurgaon 

3 KamAl 


1,08,795 
13,14^881 


4 Hissar 




6 Rohtak 


26,44631 


6 Sirsa 


368 


7 XTmballa 

8 Ludbidoa 

9 Simla 


! 12,26,620 
j 13,87,521 


10 JuUundar 

11 Hoshiarpur ... 

12 KAngra 


35,85,922 

38,52,988 

i 6,25,297 


13 Amritsar 

14 Gurddipur 

15 Sialkot 


' 33,23,492 
26,36,283 
28,78,619 


16 LHhore 


t 2,88,927 


17 Gujrdnwala ... 

18 Firozepore 

19 Rawalpindi ... 

20 Jbt^lnm 


! 25,27,743 

1,30,926 

2.42,606 

45,873 


21 Gui'rdt 


7,32,082 


22 Shabpur 

23 Mooltan 


3,90,112 


24 Jhang 


11,482 


25 Montgomery... 

26 Mazaffargarb... 

27 D. I. Klian ... 

28 D. G. Kban ... 

29 Bannu 


11,831 
4^82.560 

10,061 

6,793 

6,56,003 


80 Pesbawar 

31 Hazdra 


10,53,362 
66,022 


82 Kobdt 


2,250 






Total 


391,630 


253,012,132 


3,97,74,378 




for 252,142,616 lbs., 
excluding tbe two 
quantities marked {. 



* For these difitricts only is the produce per acre giren in the Report. I hare applied tbe average 
of these to otiiers. 

t ^his in tridtntlj a mistake. Though other districts, such as LadhilKoa are better than 
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Delhi, and while 661 \\». \a oonAdmtA. a l^ir average for Lndhi^na, 1,{K)0 for Delhi cannot t)e correct. 
It is more likely 600 than 1,500. If 500 be adopted, the averaf^e will become 487 iiuteud of G46 Ibe. 
And it is al9o coniddererl that an average of about 4&'i lbs. will t>c near the mark. I have allowed tlie 
figore 1,600 lo remidn, tbongU this increases the average above 487 lbs. nearly 32 per cent. 

The ayeragc price, as obtained on the basis of the prices given in the 
Report, is for "first sort," or what is called "misri." But there are different 
qualities of sugar — viz., g6l, red sugar, ordinary second sort sugar, and 
best or first sort sugar. Taking the price of first sort as averaging 
(I lbs. per rupee, the prices of the other kinds are : — 

G61 24 lbs. per rupee \ Of these the first two form nearly 

Red Sugar 10 „ „ ( two-thirds, and the last two form 

Ordinary second 7 „ „ i one- third of the whole quantity. 

First sort G „ „ / Taking in this ratio, we get 

Two-thirds at 20 lbs. = 1:)^) 

One-third „ 6.\ „ =. 2^ )' ^" ^^i' ^' '"^' ^^ ^^^' ^'^ "^l^"^' 

The whole quantity, being 253,0l2,l;)2 lbs., will, at 15 lbs. per 
rupee, give the total value lis. 1,08,07,475. 

For seed, to deduct cane equal to 40 lbs. of sugar per acre. This 
gives IC-fold, and taking the higher average of 646 lbs., I deduct, say, 
per cent. 

The whole quantity is then 237,831,405 lbs., and the whole value 
is then Rs. 1,58,55,427. 

If, as I have pointed out above, the average of Delhi were taken 
500 lbs. instead of 1,500 lbs., which would make the average produce of 
the whole of Punjab 487 lbs. instead of 640 lbs., the above quantity 
and value will prove some 30 per cent, higher than the}' should bo. 

It may be noted here that the Report itself makes the average 
449 lbs. only, on the fallacious principle of simply adding up and dividing 
by the number of districts; while, when properly calculated, the figure 
should be 046 instead of 449. This is an instance oi how misleading 
and incorrect the averages arc as they are generally calculated in the 
Administration Reports. 
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Mines. 

There is no clear statement of the value of the produce of mines 
given in this Report. The chief article is salt The Report does not 
give anj account of the cost of salt. 

Pari. Ketum No. 176 of 1878 gives (page 30) " the quantity manufac- 
tured, excavated, or purchased" during the year (1876-7) as 1,795,956 
maunds. In the statistics published by the Government of India 
(1875) at Calcutta, Part III., page 79, it is said: " Since 4th July, 1870, 
*' one anna per maund has been charged as the cost price of the salt, in 
" addition to the duty." At this rate the above production of salt — viz., 
1,795,956 mannds — will cost Rs. 1,12,247. Duty is paid from the 
produce of the country. 

For other minerals I can get no estimate. I roughly, and as a very 
outside estimate, put down the whole product of mines at Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Stock. 
I am unable to make any estimate of the annual addition to stock 
during the year. All that portion, however, which is used for agricultural 
or manufacturing purposes need not be estimated, as its labour, like that 
of the agriculturist and the manufacturer himself, is included in the 
agricultural or manufacturing produce. The portion of the annual 
produce or addition, which is used for other than agricultural and 
manufacturing purposes, such as carriage and food and milk, needs to be 
added to the production of the year. Though I cannot estimate this, 
still it will not matter much, for, as I have shown in the table for 
inferior grains, a certain portion of them goes in the feed of animals, 
and as this portion supplies the feed of the whole stock that requires 
grain and not merely that of the annual addition, the non- estimate of 
that portion of the annual addition to the stock which is used for 
carriage and for food may be more than covered by the value of the 
grain used for animals. Moreover, as T also give a margin upon the 
total estimate for any omission, any such item will be fully provided for. 

Summary op the Total Production of Punjab, 1876-7. 

Value. 

Agricultural Produce Rs. 27,72,56,263 

Manufactures „ 4,08,40,058 

Mines „ 3,00,000 



Rs. 31,83,96,321 

In order to meet any omissions (fish, &c.), I allow a further margin 
of above 3^ crores of rupees, making, say, the whole produce of Punjab 
35^ crores of rupees, or at 2s. per rupee = 35, 330,000Z., which, for a 
population of 17,600,000, gives 21. per head per annum at the outside 
for the year 1876-7. 

The approximate estimate I had made out for the year 1867-8 in my 
paper on the " Poverty of India " was 49s. 5d., showing that either my 
calculation for the year 1867-8 was too high, or the production of the 
province has diminished in value. The truth most likely is between 
both. 
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At all eyents, unless any error of importance is pointed out, it seems 
clearly established tliat tlie value of the production of one of the best 
proyinces of India is Rs. 20 per head per annum at the outside. 

FOOD PRODUCE, 1876-7. 

Grain. Total Quantitj. 

lbs. 

Bice *. 541,492,369 

Wheat 5,332,813,517 

Makai andian Corn) 1,593,872,255 

Jow (Barley) 883,7«1.444 

Gram 1,417,173,807 

Inferior Grains 3,169,169,607 



Quantity raised 

for Animals. about 

Gram 1,417,173,807 lbs. x i - 
Jow... 883,781,444 „ x | ^ 
Jowdr ... 2,^1,535 acres x 1 = 1,4B1,023 



Total 12,938,302,999 



B4r& ...2,339,796 

Moth 982,208 

MiUh 213,465 



>» 



X i = 1,169.898 
X I =r 736,666 
71,155 



1 _ 
7 



Total... 3,458,732 



708,586,903 

662,836,083 

lbs. per 

acre less 

seed 
(510-26) 
X 484 -. 1,674,026,288 



Total... 3,045,449,274 



Balance remaining for U 390 853,725 
human use ) 

Or 662 lbs. per annum, or 1 lb. 8*65 oz. per day per head for a population of 
17,600,000 

Even tailing the whole quantity of grain as for human use, and thus not allowing 
any portion at all for animals (which would, of course, not be right to do), the quan- 
tity per annum will be 735 lbs., or 2 Iba. per day per head. 

In the value I have calculated for gi'ain, I have taken the whole grain — i.e., including 
the portion for animals. 

Vegetables. 
General Vegetables, 

Total quantity, 1,068,002,055 lbs., gives 60*7 lbs. per annum or, 2(;(; 
oz. per day per head. 

Potato. 
Total quantity, 78,960,000 lbs., gives 4*48 lbs. per annum, or 2 oz. 
per day per head. 

LAND REVENUE OF THE PRINCIPAL PROVINCES OF 

INDIA FOR 1875-6.* 



Revenue. 



Population. 



Revenue 
per Head. 



Rs. 



Bengal ' P>,77,65,067 

Punjab 2,00,15,260 

N.-West Provinces i 4,24,57,444 

Madras " 4,54,50,128 

Bombay (including Sind)...! 3,69,43,563 



00,502,897 
17,611,498 
30,781,204 
31,672,613 
10,302,173 



Rs. a. p. 

10 
12 2 

1 Of 

1 11 

2 4 3 



* I have taken 1875-6, for, on acconnt of the famines in the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies in the year 1876-7, a comparison for tlie year 1876-7 will be 
an unfair one. 
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PUNJAB, 1876-7. 

COST OF ABSOLUTE NECESSARIES OF LIFE OF AN AGRICULTURAL 

LABOURER— Con//nu<j^. 
Clothing for Okb Year. 



Man. 



I 



Rs. a. 

2Dhot€e8 1 

2 Pain Shoes 1 

ITarban 1 

2 Bandis for warm and cold 

weather 1 d 

2Eainl6e8 4 

1 small piece of Cloth for 

Langootee, &c. 4 

IChadar 12 

IPajama 12 

Total ... 10 4 



Woman. 



Ks. a. 

2 Pajamas 1 

1 Gagra 2 

2Chadar8 1 8 

4Chole€8 1 

Bangles 8 

2 Pairs Shoes 8 

Hair-dressing 3 



Remarks. 



No holiday 
clothing, Dor for 
occasions of joy 
and sorrow, are 
reckoned. 



6 11 



For one young person, say, Rs. 6 ; for the second, say, nothing 

Family Expenses in Common. 





Rs. a. 










Cottage, Rs. GO; say 


4 


for 


one 


year. 


Calculated on the 


Repairs 


3 




»» 




lowest scale, with- 


Cooking and other Utensils 


3 8 




»> 




out any furniture. 


Firewood, J anna per day ... 


5 11 




ti 




such as cocs or 


Lamp Oil, 1 oz. per day, at 3 










mats, or stools or 


seers per Re. 1 


3 12 




>i 




anything. 



Total .. 19 15 



Taking Four in the Family. 





Food. 


Clothing. 


Family 
Expenses. 


Total. 


Man 


Rs. 
37 
32 
26 



Rs. a. 

10 4 
6 11 
6 



Rs. a. 






Woman 




Youth (12 to 18) 

Child (under 12) 






95 


22 15 


19 15 


137 14— say, Rs. 


136. 



Which will be Rs. 34 per head per annum in a family of four, against 
the production of Rs. 20 per annum at the outside. 
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No wedding, birtli, and funeral expenses calculated, nor medical, 
educational, social, and religious wants,* but simply the absolute neces- 
saries for existence in ordinary health, at the lowest scale of cost and 
quantity. 

The prices this year are the lowest during ten years. 

The Report says (page 83) : " Salt and tobacco show a rise in price." 
This is a mistake into which the writer is led by the mistake of the clerk 
in taking his totals and division by the number of districts. The figures 
in table 45 (page clxxvii.), in the line of the ** general average " of tobacco, 
viz., 4-5 and 5-7, are wrong; and so also in the line of salt, 7 and 7-5 
are wrong. I do not mean these figures are wrong on account of the 
fallacious principle of the Report in taking averages, but in taking the 
average according to the Report's own method, — i.e., of adding up the 
columns 'and dividing by the number of districts. 



It is requested that any further communication on 
this subject may be addressed to — 

The Under Secretary of State for India, 

India Office, London, S.W. 



India Office, S.W. 
9th August, 1880. 



Sir, — I am directed by the Secretary of State for India to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 24th May, enclosing a table of 
statistics relating to the value of the production of the Punjab for the 
year 187G-77. 

In reply, I am to thank you for your communication, but with 
reference to your request that the several Governments in India may be 
directed to supply similar statistics of production, I am to remark that 
as regards the important province of Bengal, means do not exist of 
supplying the information you desire ; whilst as regards those provinces 
for which such information does already exist, it appears very question- 
able whether the results given, owing to the absence of any sufficient 
machinery for their preparation, can be relied upon as trustworthy. 
Your letter and its enclosure have, however, been sent out to the 
Government of India. 

I enclose herewith for your information copy of a memorandum upon 
your letter, and also copies of statistics similar to those compiled by 
yourself, which have been recently prepared in this Office. 

T am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

LOUIS MALLET. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 
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ENCLOSURE. 

Memorandum on a Letter from ^fr, Dadahltal Xao7*oJi, dated 'Jith 

May, 1880. 

In this letter Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji requests that the several 
Goyemments in India may be instructed to furnish statistical informa- 
tion regarding the agricultural, mining, and manufacturing produce of 
their respective administrations, and that a summary may also be given, 
similar to one which he has prepared for the Punjab, and which he 
submits with his letter, in order that *^ a true conception may be formed 
" of the actual material condition of India from year to year." He also 
asks that his tables may be submitted to the Statistical Department of 
the India Office, and that any mistakes of facts or figures may be 
pointed out to him. 

In January, 1870, I made calculations for the greater part of India 
similar to those made by Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji for the Punjab ; copies 
of these are attached.* I do not, however, put nmch faith in the 
accuracy of the figures from which these calculations are made. The 
agricultural statistics of India, as they are published, can hardly bo very 
reliable, as they are based upon averages, each average referring to a 
very large area, in which there may bo, and probably are, many varia- 
tions of conditions and circumstances ; whilst in parts, such as the large 
and wealthy Presidency of Bengal, no statistics of agricultural produce 
are available. 

In examining Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji's paper, it appears that in his 
calculations he has omitted to make any allowance for the value of 
straw, and he has made no attempt to estimate the value of the increase 
of agricultural stock, but he has added an arbitrary sum for the latter 
and for other omitted items. 

Having, however, arrived at some figures supposed to represent the 
value of the produce of a certain district, the question arises as to how 
these figures should be applied in order to show the comparative pros- 
perity or otherwise of the people in that district. Mr. Dadabbai has 
adopted the principle of equally apportioning the value of agricultural 
produce and manufactures, as ascertained by him from the statistics 
available, amongst the whole population, without distinguishing how 
many are agriculturists, how many mechanics, and how many belong to 
other trades or professions, or possess property, and whose incomes, 
therefore, are derived directly neither from agriculture nor from manu- 
factures. Thus he omits all reference to railway wealth, Government 

* I have not inserted these tables, as those concerning Punjab are nearly 
similar to mine. 
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stock, house property, profits of trade, salaries, pensions, non-agricultural 
wages, professional incomes, and returns to investments, and all other 
sources from which a man who does not grow food himself may obtain 
the means of purchasing it. 

From the Census Keport of 1871, it appears that, out of a total 
population of 17,611,498 under British administration in the Punjab, 
9,689,650 are returned as agriculturists, 1,776,786 adult males, equi- 
valent to about 4,500,000 of population, as engaged in industrial occupa- 
tions ; thus leaving a population of nearly 3,500,000 directly dependent 
neither upon agriculture, manufactures, nor mining, and who must 
therefore derive their means of subsistence from other sources. 

Mr. Dadabhai makes out the total value of the agricultural produce 
of the Punjab to be Rs. 27,69,71,976,* and that from manufactures 
and mines Rs. 4,11,40,058. To this he adds, to meet any omissions, a 
further margin of 3^ crores, making the whole produce of the Punjab 
35^ crores of rupees, " which, for a population of 17,600,000, gives 
'* Rs. 20 per head per annum at the outside for the year 1876-7," to 
which year the figures he has taken refer. At page 143 of his tables he 
shows that the cost of absolute necessaries of life of an agricultural 
labourer is Rs. 34 per annum, but he omits to explain how, under these 
circumstances, the people of the Punjab managed to live, and leaves the 
reader to draw his own conclusions how, with only Rs. 20 per annum, 
he can provide for an expenditure of Rs. 34. 

Adopting Mr. Dadabhai's figures, with regard to which I will take 
no exception, I think it may be shown, by another process of reasoning 
than that which he adopts, that they point to the Punjab agriculturist 
being in a good condition of prosperity rather than the reverse. First, 

1 think it must be admitted that the agricultural produce belongs in the 
first instance to the man who grows it. From it he and his family will 
first provide themselves with food, and the remainder he will sell, either 
for money to enable him to pay his assessment, &c., or in barter for 
clothing and other necessaries, whilst a part will go to pay wages foi* 
labourers and others dependent upon him. 

Now, if these premises be admitted, it may be shown that, allowing 
three-fourths of a seer (1^ lb.) of grain per head per day, according to 
the calculations given by Mr. A. P. Macdonnel in his " Food Grain 
" Supply and Famine Relief in Behar and Bengal" (p. 8), or, say, 550 lbs. 
per annum per ^head of agricultural population, and allowing 6 J per 
cent, of the gross produce for seed, an equal quantity for cattle-feed, and 

2 per cent, for waste, or together 15 per cent, the value of the surplus 

* There was an error in my table ; this amount should be R«. 27, 72, 56, 268 -^D. N. 
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agricnltoral produce is sufficient to yield Rs. 24 per head per annum for 
other requirements, and Es. 22 per head after deduction of the land 
reyenue demand, or, saj, 8Z. IGs. per annum per family of four persons. 

The other population of the Punjab (omitting Native States) numbers 
7,921,848, for whom the remaining food grain grown, after allowing for 
the food of agriculturists, cattle, seed, waste, &c., amounting to 
5,401,151,059 lbs., is sufficient to provide them with an average rate of 
over 600 lbs. per head per annum. To supply them with 550 lbs. per 
head per annum would take 4,357,016,400 lbs., leaving a surplus of 
1,044,134,659 lbs., or over 450,000 tons, for export The food grain 
grown in the Punjab is, therefore, apart from other food supplies, more 
than sufficient to feed the whole population, and it is well known that 
considerable quantities of wheat are exported thence. 

The numbers engaged in manufactures in the Punjab I have stated 
to be about 4,500,000. The net value of manufactures, after deduct- 
ing the value of raw material, is given by Mr. Dadabhai as only 
Rs. 4,08,40,058, or about Rs. 9 per head per annum of the population 
engaged therein. This, I think, sufficiently shows that there must be 
some error in the value given. 

F. C. DANVER8. 

India Office, 28th June, 1880. 



32, Great St. Helens, London, . 
12 th August, 1880. 

Sib Louis Mallet, Hie Under Secretat^ of State for India, 

India Office, London, S, JF* 

Sib, — I have received your letter of the 9 th inst., and I tender my 
sincere thanks to his Lordship the Secretary of State for India for the 
kind attention he has given to my letter of the 24th May last, and for 
forwarding it to the Government of India. 

The necessity for having correct information about the material 
condition of India is so very great, both to the rulers and the subjects, 
that I venture to say that any reasonable and well-directed expenditure 
for this object would be productive of great good ; and that, therefore, 
the Goyemment of India may be requested to improve the existing 
machinery as much as it may be needed to obtain from the different Go- 
vernments the tables of production and consumption with as much 
approximate accuracy as possible. The tables, even so far as are at 
present supplied, are useful, and I cannot think that it would be difficult 
for the different Governments to improve the existing arrangements, so 
as to get sufficiently approximate results for the guidance of the legisla- 
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tion and administration of the country with the greatest practical good, 
and without the commission of such mistakes as are unavoidahly made 
in the ignorance of the actual state and wants of the country. 

For Bengal, also, I hope some means may be devised to obtain such 
information. 

It does not remain for me now, with the evidence of your present 
letter and its enclosures before me, to impress upon the India Office the 
great importance of these statistics ; for 1 find that when I commenced 
working at these tables, about the beginning of last year, the India Office 
had already got these very tables prepared, for their use, and I cannot 
but express my gladness to find such to be the case. 

I am sorry I am not at present well able to give such attention to the 
enclosures of your letter as I desire, as I am not in good health and am 
under medical treatment. 

I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 

DADABHAI I^AOROJI. 



3^2, Great St Helens, London, 

13th September, 1880. 

Sir Louis Mallet, the Under Secretary of State for India, India Office, 

London, S. W. 

Sir, — In continuation of my letter of 12th ult., I now beg to submit, 
for the consideration of his Lordship the Secretary of State for India, the 
accompanying memorandum on Mr. Danvers' two papers of 4:th January, 
1 879, and 28tli June, 1880, and I hope his Lordship will give it the same 
kind attention that was shown to my former letter. 

I request that copy of this letter and memo, be sent to the Indian 
Government, as I think that views similar to those of Mr. Danvers more 
or less prevail in India also. 

I shall esteem it a great favour if it is pointed out to me that I am 
mistaken in any of my views now put forth. My only desire is to find 
out the truth, and that India may receive and enjoy the blessings and 
benefits which the British nation is really capable of bestowing on her, 
if once British statesmen give their usual conscientious attention to her 

concerns. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant^ 

DADABHAI NAOROJL 
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Memorandum on Mr. Danveri Papers of 2Sth June, 1880, and 

4:tk January J 1879. 

Mr. Danvers says : " In examining Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji's paper, 
" it appears that in his calculations he has omitted to make any allow- 
" ance for the value of straw, and he has made no attempt to estimate 
" the value of the increase of agricultural stock, but he has added an 
" arbitrary sum for the latter and for other omitted items." 

I have omitted not only straw, but also grass, cotton seed, and any 
fodder or other food for animals which I have not taken in my tables ; 
and further, I should also omit all that portion of the inferior grains 
which I have shown in ray table at page 127 — of about 30 per cent, of the 
whole acreage of grains, and which is grown for the food of animals. 

The reason is this : the principle to be contjidered is — first, 
either the whole gross annual production of the country may be taken 
(including straw, grass, &c., &c.), and from this gross producticm, before 
apportioning it per head of human population, a deduction should be 
made for the portion required for all the stock, which, in the case of the 
Punjab, are above 7,000,000 large cattle and near 4,000,000 sheep and 
goats ; or, second, all straw, grass, and every production raised for animal 
food should be left out of calculation, and only the rest of the production 
which is and can be turned to human use should be apportioned among 
the human population. Mr. Danvers may adopt either of the above 
two methods, whichever he may consider would give most correctly 
the actual production for human use. It would not be correct to include 
the produce raised for animal use, and then not to make the necessary 
deduction for such use. I would put this matter in another form. 

Suppose on the 1st of January, 1880, we have in India a certain 
amount of material wealth in all its various forms, and we take complete 
stock of it ; that during the year following the country works in all its 
varieties of ways, consumes for all its various human, animal, and in- 
strumental wants from the store existing on the 1st January, 1880 ; 
and that after the end of the year, on 1st January, 1881, we gather to- 
gether or take stock ot every possible kind of material production 
(agrici^ltural, mineral, and manufacturing, and addition from profits of 
foreign trade) during the year. This production during the vear 
will have to meet all the wants of the next year. If this produc- 
tion prove less than what would be wanted for the next year, then 
there would be a deficiency, and either the original wealth or capital 
of the country will have to be drawn upon, or the people will be so 
much less supplied with their wants in some shape or other ; in 
either way showing a diminution of prosperity, both as property and 

capacity. If, on the other hand, the whole material prcdnction of 

c 
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the year prove more than what would be necessary for the next 
year for all ordinary or usual wants, then a surplus would accrue, and so 
far, in some permanent form, add to the capital of the country and 
increase its prosperity. 

I request, therefore, that Mr. Danvers may be asked to work out 
the total production and wants of India, for, say, the last dozen years 
on correct principles of calculation, from such materials as are already 
available at the India Office, supplementing such information as may be 
deficient by asking from India and from experienced retired officials 
who are now in this coimtry. Such tables will show what the actual 
material condition of the country is, and whether it is increasing or 
diminishing in prosperity. Unless such information is obtained, the 
Government of the country will be blind and in the dark, and cannot 
but result in misery to India, and discredit to the rulers, their bast 
intentions notwithstanding. It is hopeless to expect intelligent govern- 
ment without the aid of such important information annually. 

I am glad Mr. Danvers has made an estimate of the annual increase 
of agricultural stock in his paper of 4th January, 1879, and as I have to 
say something upon this paper further on, I do not say anything here 
upon the subject of stock. 

Mr. Danvers says : " Mr. Dadabhai has adopted the principle of equally 
" apportioning the value of agricultural produce and manufactures, as 
'^ ascertained by him from the statistics available, amongst the whole 
" population, without distinguishing how many are agriculturists, how 
" many mechanics, and how many belong to other trades or professions, 
" or possess property, and whose incomes, therefore, are derived directly 
" neither from agriculture nor from manufactures. Thus he omits all 
*' reference to railway wealth, Government stock, house property, profits 
*^ of trade, salaries, pensions, non-agricultural wages, professional incomes, 
** and returns to investments, and all other sources from which a man 
*^ who does not grow food himself may obtain the means of purchasing 

" From the Census Report of 1871, it appears that, out of a total 
*' population of 17,611,498 under British administration in the Punjab, 
** 9,689,650 are returned as agriculturists, 1,776,786 adult males, equiva- 
" lent to about 4,500,000 of population, as engaged in industrial occupa- 
' * tions ; thus leaving a population of nearly 3,500,000 directly dependent 
<' neither upon agriculture, manufactures, nor mining, and who must 
" therefore derive their means of subsistence from other sources.*' 

I take each of the items : — 

1st, "Railway Wealth." I am not sure wlyit Mr. Danvers 
means by "railway wealth." In his paper of 4th January, 1879, 
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he regards railways as " enhancing the yalae of food grains, and adding, 
*^pro tantOj to the wealth of the districts tlirough which they run." If he 
means in the above extract, by " railway wealth," something different, 
then that needs to be explained. In the meantime, I adopt the inter- 
pretation as I make out with the aid of his paper of 4:th January, 1^79. 

Suppose 100 maunds of wheat exist in the Punjab, and its cost to 
the producer, say, is Ks. 100 — suppose that this wheat is carried by 
railway to Bombay, and its value at Bombay is lis. 125 ; does Mr. 
Danvers mean that this circumstance has added Es. 25, or anything at 
all, to the existing wealth of India ? 

If so, then no such thing has happened. The 100 maunds of wheat 
existed in the Punjab, and the Rs. 125 existed in Bombay, before the 
wheat was moved an inch. After the movement, the only result has 
been change of hands. The wheat has gone to Bombay, and the 
Rs. 125 are distributed between the owner at Punjab, who receives 
Rs. 100, and the railway owners and workers, and the merchant who 
carried through the transaction, who between them divide the Rs. 25. 
By the mere fact of the removal of the wheat from the Punjab to 
Bombay, not a single grain of wheat nor a single pie of money is added 
to what already existed in India before the wheat was touched. Such 
" railway wealth " does not exist. If the mere movement of produce 
can add to the existing wealth, India can become rich in no time. All 
it would have to do is to go on moving its produce continually all over 
India, all the year round, and under the magic wheels of the train, 
wealth will go on springing till the land will not suffice to hold it. But 
there is no royal (even railway) road to material wealth. It must be 
produced from the materials of the earth, till the great discovery is 
made of converting motion into matter. I should not be misunderstood. 
I am not discussing here the benefits of railways, whatever they are 
to any country or to India. To show that the people of India are not 
deriving the usual benefits of railways, 1 give hereafter a short separate 
section. Here it is enough for me to state that railways are, in a way, 
an indirect means of increasing the material production of any country, 
but that, whatever that " means *' is, its result is fully and completely 
included in the estimate of the actual annual production of the country, 
and that there is nothing more to be added to such actual material 
production of the year. 

2nd, "Government Stock." Suppose I hold a lakh of rupees of 
Government 4 per cent, rupee paper. It does not from itself produce 
or create or make to grow out any money or food or any kind of material 
wealth for me. It simply means that Government will give me Rs. 4,000 
every year, and that, not by creating anything by any divine power, but 

c 2 
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from the revenue of the country ; and this revenue can be got from only 
the actual material production of the year. So, in reality, my income of 
Rs. 4,000 from " Government Stock " is nothing more nor less than a 
share out of the production of the country, and is therefore fully and 
completely included therein. No addition has to be made from '* Govern- 
ment Stock" to the actual material production of the year. J^o such 
addition exists at ail. 

3rd, "House Property." Suppose I have taken a house at a 
yearly rental of Rs. 1,000. The house does not grow or create the rent 
by the mere fact of my occupying it. I have to pay this amount out of 
my income of Rs. 4,000 from Government Stock, and so the house- 
owner receives through me and the Government his share out of the 
production of the countiy. The discussion of the other items further 
on will show that, be my income from any of the various sources 
Mr. Danvers suggests, it is ultimately and solely derived from, and is 
included in, the yearly production of the country, and the owners of 
** house property " simply take their share, like everybody else, from 
this same store. 

4th, " Profits of Trade.*' I take, first, foreign trade. Mr. Danvers 
is quite right that the foreign trade of a country adds to its annual 
income or production.* But, unfortunately, the case with India is quite 
otherwise. The present system of British administration not only 
sweeps away to England the whole profits of the foreign trade, but also 
drains away a portion of the annual production itself of the country. 
So that, instead of India making any addition from its " profits of foreign 
trade " to its yearly production, a deduction has to bo made from such 
production in estimating the actual quantity that ultimately remains for 
the use of the people of India. A portion of the actual production 
through the channel of foreign trade, goes clean out of the country to 
England, without an atom of material return. The manner in which the 
foreign trade of India becomes the channel through which India's present 
greatest misfortune and evil operate, I treat further on in a separate 
section, to avoid confusion. It is enough for me to say here that, 
as matters actually stand, instead of there being, as should be, any 
addition from foreign trade to the annual production of India, there is 
actually a diminution, or drain of it clean out of the country to England, 
to the extent of some 18,000,000/. a year, together with, and over and 
above, all its " profits of trade." I grieve, therefore, that I have 
nothing to add from " profits of trade," as Mr. Danvers suggests, but 
much to subtract, 

* Taking the aggregate wealth of the world, foreign trade even adds nothing. 
It simply then becomes internal trade, and is mere change of hands, as explained 
further on. 
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I take next the internal trade. Resuming the illustration of the lOO 
maunds of wheat ai Punjab, say a merchant buys at Ks. 100 and sends 
it to Bombay, where he gets Rs. 125. The result simply is, that the 
wheat is still the same lOO maunds, and the Rs. 125 that existed in 
Bombay are still Rs. 125, but that out of Rs. 25 the merchant receives his 
" profit of trade," and the railway its charges for carrying. Not a single 
atom of money or wheat is added to the existing wealth of the country 
by this internal trade ; only a different distribution has taken place. 
I should not be misunderstood. I am not di&cussing here the usefulness 
of internal trade, whatevev it is ; I am only pointing out that any 
increase in the material income of the country by the mere transactions 
of the internal trade is a thing that does not exist, and that whatever 
benefits and *^ profits of trade " tliere are from internal trade, are fully 
and completely included in the ultimate result of the actual material 
production of the year. 

5th, '^ Salaries and Pensions.'' These will be official and non-official. 
Official salaries and pensions are paid by Government from revenue, and 
this revenue is derived from the production of the country ; and so from 
that same store are all such salaries and pensions derived, j^'or non- 
official salaries or pensions the phenomenon is just the same. I pay my 
clerks or servants either from my profits of trade, or interest of Grovern- 
ment Stock, or from rent of my house property, or from any of the 
sources which Mr. Danvers may suggest, but one and all of these 
incomes are drawn from the same store, — the annual material production 
of the country. All salaries and pensions are thus fully and completely 
included in the estimate of the production. 

But this is not all. In these salaries and pensions, dec, do we come 
to the very source of India's chief misfortune and evil, which, as I have 
already said, works through the medium of the foreign trade. It is the 
salaries and pensions, and all other expenditure incident to the excessive 
European agency, both in England and India, which is India's chief 
curse, in the shape of its causing the exhausting drain which is destroy- 
ing India. In the ordinary and normal circumstances of a country, when 
all the salaries, pensions, (S:c., aie earned by the people themselves, and 
remain in the country itself to fructify in the people's own pockets, there 
is no such thing as an addition to the annual production of the country 
from '^ salaries and pensions." But as far as India is concerned, the case 
is much worse. All salaries and pensions, &c., paid to Europeans in 
England and India, beyond the absolute necessity of the maintenance or 
supervision of British rule, are actually, first, a direct deprivation of the 
natural provision for similar classes of the people of the country, and, 
second, a drain from the property and capacity of the country at large. 
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So, unfortunately, is there nothing to be added, as Mr. Danvers aaks^ 
from "salaries and pensions," but much to be subtracted, that is either 
spent in England or remitted to England from the resources of India, and 
for which not a particle returns, and what is enjoyed in India itself by 
the Europeans. 

Mr. Danvers may kindly consider his own salary. It is derived from 
the production of India. It is brought to England, and not a farthing 
out of it returns to India. Even if it returned, it would be no addition 
to the wealth of India ; but as it does not return, it is so much actual 
diminution from the means of the subsistence of the people. I should 
not be misunderstood. 1 hat for a good long time a reasonable amount 
of payment for British nile is necessary for the regeneration of India is 
true, and no thinking Native of India denies this. It is the evil of 
excessive payment that India has to complain of. But what I have to 
point out here is that salaries and pensions, even to the Natives them- 
selves, are no addition to the wealth, and much less are those which are 
not paid to the people of the country. The increase supposed by Mr. 
Danvers does not exist. There is, on the contrary, much diminution. 

6th, " Non- Agricultural Wages." A person employed by a farmer, 
say as a labourer, upon building his house, is paid from the farmer's 
agricultural income. A person employed by a merchant, a householder, a 
stockholder, a pensioner, or a salaried man, or on a railway, is paid from 
their income, which, as I have explained, is derived from the only great 
store — the annual material production of the country. In short, every 
labourer — mental or physical — has his share for his subsistence, through 
various channels, from the only one fountain-head —the annual material 
production of the country. There is no source outside the productit»n 
(including any addition to it from profits of foreign trade) from which 
any individual derives his means of subsistence. 

7th, "Professional Incomes." I consult a doctor or a solicitor. 
The mere act of my consulting these professional gentlemen does not 
enable me to create money to pay them. I must pay them from my 
income as an agriculturist, or aminer, or a manufacturer, or a stockholder, 
or a householder, &c. ; and my such income is all and solely derived 
from the material production of the country. 

I need not now go any further into a repetition of the same argument 
with regard to— 

8th, " Returns to investments, and all other sources from which a 
" man who does not grow food himself may obtain the means of purchasing 
" it ; " or leaving a population " directly dependent neither up«»n agricul- 
"ture, manufactures, nor mining, and who must therefore derive their 
"means of subsistence from other sources." 
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There do not exist any such " other sources," except profits of foreign 
trade. But, unfortunately for India, instead of foreign trade bringing 
any profits, it is actually the channel by which, in addition to all such 
profits, a portion of the production itself is also swept away. So India 
exhibits the strange phenomenon, that her people cannot get any benefit 
from profits of foreign trade, and cannot enjoy for their subsistence even 
their own production, fully or adequately. The result of all the different 
influences — forces, labour, knowledge, land, climate, railways, or all other 
kinds of public works, good government, justice, security of property, 
law, order — and all the above eight and other so-called sources of income, 
i^ fully and completely comprised in the ultimate resultant of all of them 
— viz., the actual material income of the year. Its increase or decrease 
every year is, in fact, the test of the ultimate and full result of all the 
above direct and indirect means of the production of a country. If the 
material income of the year does not sufiSce for all the wants of the 
whole people for the year, the existing ** capital "-wealth of the country 
is drawn upon, and, so far, the capital and the capacity for annual pro- 
duction are diminished. 

I submit, therefore, that Mr. Danvers' argument of the "other 
sources " has to be laid aside. 

Mr. Danvers says : " Mr. Dadabhai makes out the total value of the 
" agricultural produce of the Punjab to be Rs. 27,72,56,263, and that 
" from manufactures and mines, Es. 4,11,40,058. To this he adds, to 
** meet any omissions, a farther margin of 8^ crores, making the whole 
" produce of the Punjab 35^ crores of rupees, * which, for a population of 
" * 17,600,000, gives Es. 20 per head per annum at the outside for the year 
*' * 1876-7,' to which year the figures he has taken refer. At page 143 of 
" his tables he shows that the cost of absolute necessaries of life of an 
" agricultural labourer is Rs. 34 per annum, but he omits to explain how, 
" under these circumstances, the people of the Punjab managed to live, 
" and leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions how, with only Rs. 20 
" per annum, he can provide for an expenditure of Rs. 34." 

Why, that is the very question I want Government to answer : How 
can they expect people to manage to live, under such circumstances, 
without continuously sinking into poverty ? The first real question is. 
Are these facts or not ? If not, then what are the actual facts of the 
" means and wants " of the people of India ? If they are, then the 
question is for Mr. Danvers and Government to answer, how people can 
manage 'to live. The answer to the question is, however, obvious — viz., 
that as the balance of income every year available for the use of the 
people of India does not sufiice for the wants of the year, the capital- 
wealth of the country is being drawn upon, and the country goes on 
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becoming poorer and poorer, and more and more weakened in its capacity 
of production ; and that the American War, for a little while, gave, and 
the various loans give, a show of prosperity, to end in greater burdens 
and greater destruction by famines. 

These facts of the insufficiency of the means for the wants go to 
prove the late Lord Lawrence's statements, made in 1864, as Viceroy, 
and, in 1873, before the Finance Committee. In 1864, he said that 
India was, on the whole, a very poor country, and the mass of the people 
enjoyed only a scanty subsistence; and, in 1873, he repeated that the 
muss of the people of India were so miserably poor that they had barely 
the means of subsistence ; that it was as much as a man could do to feed 
his family, or half feed them, let alone spenciing money on what might 
be called luxuries or conveniences. Such, thpn, is the manner in which 
the people of India manage to live : scanty subsistence, and dying away 
by millions at the very touch of drought. In the case of the Punjab, as 
the latest British possession, and least drained, and from other circum- 
stances noted below,* the people have had, as yet, better resources, in 
their " capital "-wealth, to draw upon ; but taking India as a whole. 
Lord Lawrence's words are, most deplorably, but too true. 

I need not discuss Mv. Danvers' paper of 28th June, 1880, any 
further. The fallacy of " other sources," besides agriculture, mines, 
manufactures, and foreign trade, pervades his whole argument; and 
in the latter part of the paper two different matters are mixed up, a 
little misapprehension has taken place as to my meaning, and some 
part is irrelevant. 

The whole question now before us is simply this: — 

First, what the whole actual, material, annual income of India is, 

* The Punjab is favoured by nature aud by circumstances. By nature, inas- 
much as it is one of the luont fertile parts of India It is *' Punj-aub/' the land of 
the five waters, and it has both natural and artificial irrigation. It is favoured by 
circutustances. inasmuch as that (excepting Bengal, in its special fortunate circum- 
stances of the permanent settlement) Punjab pays the least land revenue — viz., the 
Punjab pays Re. 1-2 2 per h<'ad per annum, the North-west Provinces pay Re. 1-6, 
Madras Re. 1-7, and Bombay Rs. 2-4-3 (see my tables, page 141). 1 have takeu 
these figures for 1875-6 ; those for 1876-7 would be unfair and abnormal, on account 
of the Bombay and Madras Famines. Further, the Punjab has been further 
favoured by other circumstances in the following way : — 

The Administration Report of 1856-8 says : ** In former Reports it was explained 
*' how the circumstance of so much money K^ing out of the Punjab contributttd to 
*' depress the agriculturists. The Native regular army was Hindustani ; to them was 
" a lar^e share of the Punjab revenue disbursed, of which a part only was wpeut on 
*' the spot, and i part was remitted to their homes Thus it was that, year after year, 
" lakhs and lakhs were drained from the Punjab, and enriched Oudh. But within the 
^' last yvar, the Native army being Punjabi, all such sums have been paid to them, and 
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as the ultimate balance of all sources and influences, that is available for 
the use of the whole people of India ; 

Secondly, what the absolutely necessary wants and the usual wants 
of all classes of the people are ; and 

Thirdly, whether the income of India is equal to, less, or more than 
sueh wants. 

By carefully ascertaining these facts every year, shall we ever be able 
to know truly whether India is progressing in prosperity, or sinking in 
poverty, or is in a stationary condition. This is the whole problem, and 
it must be boldly faceJ and clearly answered if the mission of Britain is 
the good of India, as I firmly believe it to be. 

As to the question, how and by whom, directly or indirectly, the 
income is actually produced, and how and by whom, and through what 
channels, this income is distributed among the whole people, that is an 
entirely different matter, and, though important in itself and involving 
much legislation, is quite separate from the first and fundamental question 
of the whole total of the means and wants of India. 

I may explain the misapprehension to which I alluded above. In 
my tables for consumption, in taking ** the cost of absolute necessaries 
** of life of an agricultural labourer," I meant him as merely represent- 
ing the lowest class ot labourers of all kinds, so as to show the lowest 
absolutely necessary wants of the people. 

I am under the impression that there is a Statistical Committee at 
Calcutta, which has existed for the past twenty years, and I hope it will 
adopt means to give complete tables of the wants and means of India. 

As I am requesting his Lordship the Secretary of State for India 
that Mr. Danvers be asked to work out the wants and means of the 
people of India .during the last twelve years, and that the Government 
of India may adopt means to perfect the machinery for getting complete 
information for the future, 1 submit a few remarks on Mr. Danvers' 
tables of January 4, 1879, so kindly sent to me. As I have my 
Punjab tables only for comparison, I examine Mr. Danvers* Punjab 
tables only. 

In his table of quantities of all the inferior grains Mr. Danvers has 
taken the crop per acre of only some of the grains whose average is 

** have been spent at home. Again, many thousands of Punjabi soldiers are serving 
*' abroad; these men not only remit their savings, but have also sent a quantity of prize 
" property and pi under — the spoils of Hindustan — to their native villages. The effect 
*' of all this is already perceptible in an increase of agricultural capital, a freer circu« 
" lation of money, and a fresh impetus to cultivation." 

It will be seen that the Punjab has more capital to draw upon, and has some 
addition to its resources at the expense of the other provinces, to make up for some of 
its deficiency of productioo. 
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510 lbs. per acre. But the produce of makai and gram, which are in- 
cluded by Mr. Danversinthe inferior grains, is larger, and the result is a 
large error. The acreage of makai is 1,084,339 acres, and the average 
produce per acre is 1,500 lbs., so that this produce is under- estimated to 
the extent of taking only about one-third of the actual quantity. The 
average produce of gram is 645 lbs. per acre, and the acreage is 2,272,236 
acres. On this large acreage there is nearly 26 per cent, of under-esti- 
mate. The result of the whole error in the table of inferior grains is 
that the total quantity is tak^n by Mr. Danvers as 6,504,880,162 lbs., 
when it actually is 7,371,110,343 lbs., or above 866,200,000 lbs. more. 

In the prices of inferior grains it is necessary to make proper allow- 
ance for the lower prices of such grains as moth, kangni, china, matar, 
aud masur, which are nearly 25 per cent, lower than the other grains — 
jowar, bajr£, m£sh, miing, and arhar. This makes an over-estimate of 
240,000^. The prices for makai, jow, and gram are given in the Report, 
and separate estimates should, therefore, be made of the values of these 
grains, to obtain all possible approximation to truth and accuracy. 

The total under-estimate by Mr. Danvers is 1,300,000/. in the value 
of inferior grains. 

In ** other crops " the value assumed by Mr. Danvers is nearly only 
one-fourth of what 1 make, by taking every item separately — i.e., I make 
Rs. 19,16,294 against Mr. Danvers* Rs. 4,73,200. 

In the following articles Mr. Danvers has adopted the average given 
in the Report, which, as pointed out by me on previous occasions, is 
taken on the fallacious principle of adding up the produce per acre of 
he districts and dividing by the number of districts, without any refer- 
ence to the quantity of acreage of each district. 





Incorrect 
Average. 


Correct 
Average. 


Error. 


Produce. 


Correct Average. 




More per cent. 


Less 
per ceut. 


Veeretables 


4,008 
449 
102 
825 
322 
47 
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4,753 

646 
105 
846 
366 

31 
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18i 
44 
3 

2i 
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Sugar* 




Cotton* 

Tobacco 




Fibres 




Indigo 

Opium 


33 







* As to eome probable errora in these two articles in the Report, I have already 
given my views in my tables. 
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In the case of indigo, cottoD, tobacco, and hemp, the error 
has not been large, as the incorrect average is adopted by Mr. 
Danvers for a few districts only. I notice such differences as 2^ 
and 8 per cent, also, because, in dealing with figures of hundreds and 
thousands of millions, these percentages, singly as well as collectively, 
seriously disturb the accuracy of results. It is very necessary to avoid, 
as much as possible, all avoidable errors, large or small, so that then 
reliance can be placed upon the results. 

The Report gives the price of first sort sugar only, but which, applied 
to the whole quantity of all kinds, makes the value of nearly two-thirds 
of the whole quantity quite two and a-half times greater than it actually 
is ; the over-estimate comes to nearly 1,800,000/. 

The price of indigo, as ascertained by me (Rs. 60 per maund), is 
nearly 20 per cent, higher than that assumed by Mr. Danvers (Rs. 50 
per maund). 

Mr. Danvers has taken a seer = 2 lbs., when in reality it is nearly 6 
per cent, of a pound larger, which becomes a serious error in the large 
amounts to be dealt with. 

Mr. Danvers has adopted the prices of 1st January, 1877, only, 
instead of taking an average of the prices of the four periods given in 
the Report, to represent the whole year. 

In his remarks at page 16, Mr. Danvers makes no allowance for 
seed, which is an important item. He includes straw, all inferior grains, 
and cotton seed, and yet makes no allowance at all for the feed of 
animals (some 7,000,000 large cattle and near 4,000,000 sheep and 
goats; before apportioning the produce per human head. Grass being 
not taken, makes some allowance for animals so far. 

I cannot say on what grounds (page 10 j 4 per cent, is assumed for 
annual increase of large cattle, and 15 per cent, of sheep and goats. I 
have not got the Report for 1878-9, when the next quinquennial 
enumeration of stock must have been made, but on comparing the 
numbers of the last two enumerations of 1868-9 and 1873-4, the result 
is as follows : — 



Cows, Bullocks, and Buffaloes^ 

Horses 

PouifS 

Donkeys 

Caiuels 



Total. 



Sheep and Goats. 



1868-9. 



6,797 661 

96,226 

61,302 

257,615 

148,582 



1873-4. 



6,670.212 

84,639 

61,395 

288,118 

165,567 



7,351,286 -7,159,931 



3,803,819 3,849,842 



Increase. 



93 

30,503 
16,985 



46,023 



Decrease. 



227,349 

11,587 



191,355 



Per 

Cent. 



12 



11-8 
11-4 



U 



In the Keport of 1868-9 the heading is onlj ''cows and bullocks," while in 
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From this comparison it appears that in the important items of 
cows, bullocks, and buffaloes, instead of any increase, there is actually a 
decrease of 227,349, or 3^ per cent., during the five years. In horses, 
also, there is a decrease of about 2 J per cent, every year, instead of 4 per 
cent, increase. In ponies the increase is hardly ^ per cent, in five years, 
in donkeys about 11 per cent., and in camels about 11 per cent, in all the 
five years, or about 2J per cent, per year, instead of 4 per cent. In 
she(»p and goats the increase is hardly 1^ per cent, in five years, instead 
of 15 per c«nt. per year. For cows and bullocks, and sheep and goats, 
there is one allowance to be made — viz., for what are killed for food . 
To make out the increase in cows, &c., of 4 per cent, every year, nearly 
4J per cent, must have been killed every year for food, and for sheep 
and goats the percentage of killed should be nearly 14| per cent, per 
annum. Is it so ? 

Mr. Danvers has assumed ghi produced in the Punjab to be four times 
as much as imported (52,303 maunds) into it, and he thus makes the 
quantity produced to be 209,212 maunds. Now the value of the im- 
ported ghi is also given in the Report as Rs. 9,64,028, which, taken 
four times, would be 385,611Z. But Mr. Danvers has overlooked this 
actual price, and adopted the fallacious average of the table of prices in 
the Report, which makes the price Is. 12c. per rupee. At this incorrect 
price the value will be 478,198/., or nearly 25 per cent. mi»re than the 
actual value given in the Report. But not only has there been this in- 
correct increase thus made, but, by some arithmetical mistake, the value 
put down by Mr. Danvers is above three times as much as even this in- 
creased amount — i.e., mstead of 478,198/., Mr. Danvers has put down 
1,501,096/. If this be not merely an arithmetical mistake, it requires 
explanation. 

Mr. Danvers has taken the import of ghi from " foreign trade *' only, 
and bus overlooked a further quantity of import, " inter-pro vincially," of 
16,312 maunds, of the value of 34,741/., which, taken four times, would 
be 138,964/., making up the total value of the assumed produce of ghi 
in the Punjab lo be 385,611/.+ 138,964/. = 524,575/. 

Worknig upon Mr. Danvers' own assumption, and what information 
I have been at present able to obtain, it appears that the assumption of 
lour times the import, or 525,000/., wdl be an under- estimate by a 
good deal. I am not at present able to test the accuracy of Mr. 
Danvers' assumption of the produce of milk, nor of the information 

1876-7, it ie given as "cows, bullocks, aud buffaloes.'* Now if buffaloes are not 
iiiulu'-e«l in 1868-9, the diniinution in cattle wdl be very much largt^r. Most pro- 
baitiy, buffaloes are iuciuded in 1868-9 figures. But this must be ascertained. It 
is a beriouH u.acter. 
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1 am using below, but 1 giye it just as 1 baye it, to illustrate tbe prin- 
ciple. I adopt Mr. Danyers' assumption of 10 per cent, of tbe wbole 
cattle to be milch animals. Tbe number tben will be 657,000. Of 
tbese, cows may be taken, I am told by a Punjabi, as 75 per cent., and 
buffaloes 25 per cent. This will give 164,250 buffaloes and 492,750 cows. 
Each buffalo may be taken, on an average, as giving six seers of milk 
per day for six months in the year, and each cow about three seers. 
The quantity of milk will then be — 

164,250 X 6 seers x 180 days = 177,390,000 seers. 
492,750 X 3 seers x 180 days = 266,085,000 seers. 



Total ... 443,475.000. seers. 

Mr.. Danvers assumes for milk used in the province to be about 
Rs. 10 per annum from each of the 10 per cent, of the cattle, and, 
taking the price of milk to be 16 seers per rupee, the quantity of milk 
used would be 657,000 x 160 = 105,120,000 seers. This, deducted 
from the above total produce of milk, will give (443,475,000 - 105,120,000) 
338,355,000 seers as converted into ghi. The produce of ghi is about 
ith to -jTfth of milk, according to quality. Assuming y\th as the average, 
the total quantity of ghi will be about 28,196,250 seers = 704,906 maunds, 
or, allowing a little for wastage, say 700,000 maunds, which, at the 
import price (Rs. 13,11,445 for 68,615 maunds) of Rs. 19 per maund, 
will give about 1,339,300?., or nearly 2^ times as much as Mr. Danvers 
has assumed. I have endeavoured in a hurry to get this information as 
well as I could, but it can be obtained correctly by the officials on the spot. 
My object at present is simply to show, that calculated on Mr. Danvers* 
assumption of milch-cattle and milk used, how much ghi should be pro- 
duced in the country, if the information I have used be correct. 

For hides and skins the export only is taken into account, but a 
quantity must be consumed in the province itself, which requires to be 
added. 

The value assumed, Rs. 100 per horse, is rather too high. Rs. 60 or 
Rs. 70, I am told, would be fairer ; so also for ponies, Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 
instead of Rs. 35 ; and camels, Rs. 60 or Rs. 70 or Rs. 75 instead of 
Rs. 100. For sheep, &c., Rs. 1-^ instead of Re. 1 would bo fairer. 

But, as I have said above, officials in India can give all this infor- 
mation correctly for every year, and I do not see any reason why this 
should not be done. I urgently repeat my request that the wants and 
means of the last twelve or fifteen years may be ordered by his Lord- 
ship the Secretary of State to be carefully worked out, as far as 
practicable, and that future Reports should be required to give complete 
information. 
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Railways. 

I may take railways to represent public works. The benefits gene- 
rally derived from railways are these : they distribute the produce of the 
country from parts where it is produced, or is in abundance, to the parts 
where it is wanted, so that no part of the produce is wasted, which 
otherwise would be the case if no facility of communication existed. In 
thus utilizing the whole produce of the country, the railway becomes 
directly a saving agent, and indirectly thereby helps in increasing the 
production of the country. 

It brings the produce to the ports at the least possible cost for 
exportation and commercial competition for foreign trade, and thus 
indirectly helps in obtaining the profits of foreign trade, which are an 
increase to the annual income of a country. 

Every country, in building railways, even by borrowed capital, 
derives the benefit of a large portion of such borrowed capital, as the 
capital of the country, which indirectly helps in increasing the production 
of the country. Excepting interest paid for such borrowed capital to 
the foreign lending country, the rest of the whole income remains in the 
country. 

But the result of all the above benefits from railways is ultimately 
realized and comprised in the actual annual income of the country. 

The misfortune of India is that she does not derive the above benefits, 
as every other country does. 

You build a railway in England, and, say, its gross income is a 
million. All the employes, from the chairman down to the common 
labourer, are Englishmen, Every farthing that is spent from the gross 
income is so much returned to Englishmen, as direct maintenance to so 
many people of England^ and to England at large, as a part of its general 
wealth. Whether the shareholders get their 5 per cent., or 10 per 
cent., or 1 per cent., or per cent., or even lose, it matters not at all 
to the whole country. Every farthing of the income of the million is 
fully and solely enjoyed by the people of the country, excepting only (if you 
borrowed a portion of the capital from foreign parts) the interest you 
may pay for such loan. But such interest forms a small portion of the 
whole income, and every country with good railways can very well afford 
to pay. All the benefits of railways are thus obtained and enjoyed by 
the people of the country. 

Take the case of the United States. India and the States are both 
borrowers for their railways (the latter only partially), and they both 
pay interest to the lending countries. They both buy, say, their rails, 
machinery, &c., from England, the States buying only a portion. ^?o 
far, they are imder somewhat similar circumstances ; but here the 
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parallel ends. In the United States, eyery cent of the income of the 
railway (excepting the interest on the foreign loan) is the income of the 
people of the country — is a direct maintenance for the people employed 
on it, and an indirect property of the whole country, and remaining in it. 

In India the case is quite different. First, for the directors, home 
establishments, Government superintendence, and what not, in England, 
a portion of the income must go from India ; then a large European staff 
of employes (excepting only for inferior and lowest places or work left for 
Natives) must eat up and take away another large portion of the income, 
and to the rest the people of the country are welcome, with the result 
that, out of their production which they give to the railways, only a 
portion returns to them, and not the whole, as in all other countries (except 
interest on foreign loan ), and the diminution lessens, so far, the capacity 
of production every year. Such expenditure, both in England and India, 
is so much direct deprivation of the natural maintenance of as many 
people of India of similar classes, and a loss to the general wealth and 
means of the people at large. Thus the whole burden of the debt is 
placed on the shoulders of the people of India, while the benefit is 
largely enjoyed and carried away by the people of England ; and yet 
Englishmen raise up their hands in wonder why India should not be 
happy, pleased, and thankful ! Some years ago, I asked Mr. J. Danvers 
to make a return, in his annual Bail way Report, of the salaries and every 
other kind of disbursement on Europeans, both in England and India. 
If I remember rightly (I cannot just now lay my hands on the corre- 
spondence), he was kind enough to promise he would try. But I do not 
know that this information has been given. Let us have this informa- 
tion, and we shall then know why India does not derive the usual benefits 
from railways ; how many Europeans displace as many Natives of the 
same class, and deprive them of their natural means of subsistence (some 
3,600 in India, and all those in England), and what portion of the 
income the people of India do not see or enjoy a pie of. 

Instead, therefore, of there being any " railway wealth " to be added 
to the annual production or income of India, it will be seen that there is 
much to be deducted therefrom to ascertain what really remains for the 
use of its own people ; for the income of railways is simply a portion or 
share of the production of the country, and what is eaten up and taken 
away by Europeans is so much taken away from the means of the people. 

It is no wonder at all that the United States have their 70,000 or 
more miles of railways, when India, under the British Gove7^iment, with 
all its wonderful resources, with all that good government can do, and 
the whole British wealth to back, has hardly one-tenth of the length, 
and that even with no benefit to the people of the country. In short, 
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the fact of the matter is that, as India is treated at present, all the new 
departments, opened in the name of civilization, advancement, progress, 
and what not, simply resolve themselves into so much new provision for 
so many more Europeans, and so much new burden on exhausting India. 
We do pray to our British rulers, let us have railways and all other 
kinds of beneficial public works, by all means, but let us have their 
natural benefits, or talk not to a stai*ving man of the pleasures of a fine 
dinner. We should be happy to, and thankfully, pay for such European 
supervision and guidance as may be absolutely necessary for successful 
work ; but do not, in Heaven's and Honesty's names, talk to us of benefits 
which we do not receive, but have, on the contrary, to pay for from our 
own. If we are allowed to derive the usual benefits of railways and 
other public works, under such government as the British — of law, order 
and justice— we would not only borrow 200,000,000^., but 2,000,000,000/. 
and pay the interest with as many thanks, with benefit both to our- 
selves and to England, as India would then be her best and largest 
commercial customer. 

The real important question, therefore, in relation to public works 
is, not how to stop them, but how to let the people of the coujitry have 
their full benefits. One of the most important parts of England's great 
work in India is to develop these public works, but to the peoples 
benefit, and not to their detriment — not that they should slave, and others 

eat. 

Foreign Trade. 

Resuming our illustration of the 100 maunds of wheat from the 
Punjab, arriving at Bombay, costing to the Bombay merchant Rs. 125, 
we suppose that this merchant exports it to England. In ordinary 
course and natural conditions of trade, suppose the Bombay merchant, 
after two or three months, gets his net proceeds of Es. 160 either in 
silver or as a bale of piece-goods, which could be sold at Bombay for 
Eg. 150. The result, then, of this "foreign trade" is that, before the 
wheat left Bombay, there were 100 maunds of wheat costing Es. 125 at 
tlie time of export, and after the operation, India has either Es. 150, or 
a bale of cotton goods worth Es. 150. There is thus a clear ** profit of 
trade" of Es. 25, or, in other words, an addition of Es. 25 worth, either 
in silver or goods, to the annual income or production of the country. 
This, in ordinary commercial language, would be : India exported value 
Es. 125, in the shape of wheat, and imported value Es. 150 in tlie shape 
of silver or merchandise, or both, making a trade profit of Es. 25. 

Under ordinary natural circumstances, such is the result of foreign 
trade to every country. I shall take the instance of the United 
Kingdom, and we may see what its ordinary foreign trade profits have 
been during a few past years — say, from 1871 to 1878. 
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The result of the above table is, that during the eight years the 
United Kingdom has received as trade profits 29*34 per cent. Thig 
result requires the following further consideration. It includes the 
results of all money-trade or loans to and from foreign countries. 
8up|»ose England has lent 100,000,000/. to foreign countries ; that forms 
a part of exports. Suppose it has received in interest, say, 5,000,000/.;' 
that forms a part of the imports, and unless any portion of the principal 
of the h>an is returned, the whole or balance (if a portion is paid) of the 
loan remams outstanding, and is so much more to be added to the above 
figure of trade profits. Again, there is the political profit from India of 
some 27,000,000/. a-year (as shown further on). That forms a part of 
the import, and has to be deducted from the figure of trade profits. 
England contributes to the expenses of the colonies. This is a part of 
its exports. Thus the formula will be : — 

728,522,161/. + outstanding balance of loans of the eight years — 
the political drain from India to. England ^2 16,000,000/.) + contribu- 
tions to the colonies = the actual profits of all commercial and monetary 
transactions with the world ; or, in other words — the actual profits of the 
foreign trade of the eiglit years. 

Now the figure 728,522,161/. is 29*34 per cent. The political drain 
of India forms nearly 9 per cent, out of this. There remains above 20 
per cent. + the amounts of balance of loans and contributions to the 
colonies, as the actual rate of profits of the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom. 

I may fairly adopt this rate, of at least 20 per cent., for the profits 
of the foreign trade of India ; but, to be .quite under the mark, 1 adopt 
only 15 per cent. 

Now we may see what actually happens to India, taking the same 
period of 1871—8. 
The actual Exports (excluding Government Stores and 

Treasure): Merchandise and Gold and Silver ... = £485,186,749 
Take Profits only 15 per cent = 72,778,012 

Ihe Imports as they ought to he £557,964,761 

Actual Imports (excluding Government Stores and 

Treasure): Merchandise and Gold and Silver 842,812,799 

Deficit in Imports, or what is drained to England 215,651,962 

{i.e., nearly 27,000,000/. a-year.) 

Again taking actual Exports 485,186,749 

And also actual Imports 342,312,799 

Abstraction from the veiy produce of the country 

(beeides the whole profits) is = £142,873,950 

in eight yeaiB, or nearly 18,000,000f. aJyear, or 29-4 per cent. 
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Thus, with all the advantages of good government, law, order, 
justice, &c., railways, and every other influence of a civilized rule, the 
actual result is that not only does India not get a single farthing of the 
15 or 20 |)er cent., or wliatever it be, of the profits of her fort*ign trade, 
but actually has a further amount of nearly 30 per cent, of lier exports 
kept away frooi her. This is not all. There is, moreover, the lialter 
round her neck of the accumulated railway debt of nearly 100,000,000/., 
held in England (from which her people have not derived the 
usual benefits), about 60,000,000/. of public debt (out of 134,000,000/.— 
mostly owing to wars) held in England, and 5,000,000/. S|>ent in 
England on account of State public works. And yet Englishmen wonder 
wliy India is poor, and her finances inelastic ! Good heavens! when will 
this bleeding to death end ? 

Keeping as much as possible on the right side, we find some 
18,000,000/. from the ]:)roduction itself swept away from India, besides 
all her profits, and besides what Europeans enjoy in India itself, to the 
so much exclusion and deprivation of her own people. But this item of 
18,000,000/. would be found much under the mark. For instance, all 
duty-articles imported into India are, I believe, valued at 10 per cent, 
more than their laying-down value. If so, roughly taken, tlte customs 
revenue being 2,500,000/., represents rougldy a duty at 5 per cent, on 
50,000,000/. ; and to make up this 50,000,000/., with 10 per cent, extra, 
requires an addition to the actual value of imports of about 5,000,000/. 
If so, then there will be this much above 18,000,000/. taken away from 
the actual production of India, besides the whole trade profits, main- 
tenance of Europeans in India, debts, kc. 

The real abstraction from the very produce of the country is, most 
likely, much above 20,000,000/. a-year, and the whole loss above 
30,000,000/. a-year, besides what is enjoyed in India itself by Eurojieans. 
Under such circumstances, it is no wonder at all that famines and finance 
should become great difficulties, and that finance has been the grave of 
several reputations, and shall continue to be so till the discovery is made 
of making two and two equal to five, if the present unnatural treatment 
of India is to continue. 

Far, therefore, from there being anything to be added to the annua) 

income of India, as Mr. Danvers thinks, from the '* profits of trade/' 

there is the deplorable fact of much to be deducted in the case of India ; 

and the consequences of such abstraction, in impoveru$hment and 

destruction by famines, &c., lay mostly at the door of the present 

unnatural policy of the British Administration. Let our rulers realize 

this fact intelligently, and face it boldly, in a way worthy of the British 

moral ooorage and character, and the whole scene will be entirely 

D 2 
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changed — from deplorable poverty to prosp*»rity, from the wail of woe 
to joy and blessing. Our misfortune is that the great statesmen of this 
country have not the necessary time to see into Indian matters, and 
things are allowed to drift blindly, or England would never become, as 
she unwittingly is at present, the destroyer of India. Her conscience is 
sound. 

It is natural that in all discussions on finance, curtailment of expen- 
diture and econoaiy are, at first blush, recommended — to cut the coat 
according to cloth. But, unfortunately, no one asks the question why 
the cloth is short ; why, under such rule as that of the English, India 
should not do well, if not quite as well as these inlands, but should be 
only able to pay the wretched revenue of some 6s. a-head, and that even 
after ** wringing out the last farthing.'* 

No doubt, vigilance for economy will always be a necessity in the 
best of states (not excepting England, as debates in Parliament testify) 
as long as the world lasts. But the real question, the most important 
(piestion of all questions, at present is, not how to get 60,000,000/. or 
100,000,000/., for the matter of that, if that be necessary, but how to 
return to the people what is raised from them. 

There is no reason whatever why India, with all her vast resources, 
the patient industry of the people, and the guidance and supervision of 
British high officials, should not be able to pay two or three times her 
present wretched revenue, say 100,000,000/. or 150,000,000/., for effi- 
cient administration by her own people, under British supervision, and 
for the development of her unbounded material resources. Is it not 
unsatisfactory, or even humiliating, that British statesmen should have 
to confess that they have hopelessly to depend for about a sixth of the 
net revenue on supplying opium to another vast human race ; and to 
ask despairingly what they were to do to get this amount of revenue 
from India itself? Then again, nearly as much more income has to be 
raised by an oppressive and heavy tax on salt ; so that between a third 
and a fourth of the net revenue has to be derived — a part by pinching 
and starving the poor millions of India in one of the absolute necessaries 
of life, and the other part by poisoning and demoralizing the millions of 
China. Surely, that a great people like the English, with their states- 
manship of the highest order, and with all their genuine desire to do 
good to and to advance mankind, should not be able to get the necessary 
revenues from India, from her own healthy and natural prosperity, is a 
strange phenomenon in this advanced age. 

Only restore India to her natural economical conditions. If, as in 
England, the revenue raised from the people returned to the people — ^if the 
income of railways and other public works taken from the people, re- 
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turned to the people, to fructify in their pockets, then would there be no 
need for anxiety for finance or famines, n(»r for flinching in salt, nor 
poisoning with opium, millions of the human race. India would then pay 
with ease 100,000,000/. or 200,000,000/. of revenue, and would not be 
the worse for it. It would be far better also, wliioli would then be the 
case, that India should be able to purchase 1/. or 2/. worth a head of 
British manufactures, and become Kngland*s best and largest customer, 
instead of the wretched one she is at present. 

I repeat, therefore, with every earnestness, that the most important 
question of the day is, how to stop the bleeding drain from India. The 
merit or good of every remedy will depend upon and be tested by its 
efficacy in stopping th.s deph»rable drain, without impairing the wants 
of the administration, or checking India's natural progress towards 
prosperity. 

There is a deep conviction among educated and thoughtful Natives 
that if there is any one nation more than another on the face of the 
earth that would on no account knowingly do a wrong to or enslave, 
degrade, or impoverish a people, and who, on feeling the conviction of 
any injury having been unintentionally done by them, would at once, 
and at all reasonable sacrifice, repair the injury without shrinking, that 
nation is the British nation. This C(»nviction keeps the thinking 
Natives staunch in their loyalty to the British rule. They know ^hat 
a real regeneration, civilization, and advancemeut of India, materially, 
morally, and politically, depeuds upon a long continuance of the British 
rule. The peculiarly happy combination of high civilization, intense 
love of liberty, and nobility of soul m the British, cannot but lead them 
to the desire of the glory of raising a vast naticm, instead of tramping 
upon them. This noble desire has found expression from some of their 
best men. 

The English people have a task before them in India for which 
there is no parallel in the history of the world. There has not been a 
nation who, as conquerors, have, like the English, considered the good 
of the conquered as a duty, or felt it as their great desire; and the 
Natives of India may, with the evil of the present drain stopped, and a 
representative voice in their legislation, hopefully look forward to a 
future under the British rule which will eclipse their greatest and most 
glorious days. 

May the light of Heaven guide our rulers ! 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

32, Great St. Helens, London, 
I3th September, 1880. 
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India Office, S.W., 

15th October, 1880. 
Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
13th ^eptenlber, which, together with its enclosure, has been duly laid 
before the Secretary of State for India. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

LOUIS MALLET. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

32, Great St. Helens, London, 
16th November, 1880. 
Sir Louis Mallet, the Under-S^ecretary of State for India, 

India Office^ London, S,W, 
SiRj — Thanking you for your letter of 15th ultimo, informing me 
that my letter of 13th September, with enclosure, had been duly laid be- 
fore his Lordship the Secretary of State for India, and hoping that the 
same kind attention will be given to it as to my previous letter, and 
that if I am wrong in any of my views I would be corrected, I beg to 
submit for his l>ordship's kind and generous consideration the accompany- 
ing Memorandum No. 2, on the "Moral Poverty of India, and Native 
Thoughts on the British Indian Policy." 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 



16th November, 1880. 
MEMORANDUM No. 2. 

The Moral Poverty of India, and Native l^houghts on the Present British 

Indian Policy. 

In my last paper I confined myself to meeting Mr. Danvers' line of 
argument on the question of the material destruction and impoverish- 
ment of India by the present British Indian policy. I endeavoured to 
show that this impoverishment and destruction of India was mainly 
caused by the unnatural treatment it received at the hands of its British 
rulers, in the way of subjecting it to a large variety of expenditure upon 
a crushing foreign agency botli in India and England, whereby the 
children of the country were displaced and deprived of their natural 
rights and means of subsistence in their own country ; that, by what was 
being taken and consumed in India itself, and by what was being conti- 
nuously taken away by such agency clean out of the country, an exhaus- 
tion of the very life-blood of the country was unceasingly going on; 
that not till this disastrous drain was duly checked, and not till the people 
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of India were restored to their natural lights in their own country, 
was there any hope for the material amelioration of India. 

In this memorandum 1 desire to submit for the kind and generous 
consideration of his Lordship the Secretary of State for India, that from 
the same cause of the deplorable drain, besides the material exhaustion 
of India, the moral loss to her is no less sad and lamentable. 

With the material wealth go also the wisdom and experience of the 
country. Europeans occupy almost all the higher places in every 
department of Government directly or indirectly under its control. 
While in India, they acquire India's mouey, experience, and wisdom ; and 
when they go, they carry both away with them, leaving India so much 
poorer in material and moral wealth. Thus India is left without, and 
cannot have, those elders in wisdom and experience who in every 
country are the natural guides of the rising generations in their national 
and social conduct, and of the destinies of their country ; and a sad, sad 
loss this is ! 

Every European is isolated from the people around him. He is not 
their mental, moral, or social leader or companion. For any mental or 
moral influence or guidance or sympathy with the people, he might just 
as well be living in the moon. The people know not him, and he knows 
not, nor cares for, the people. Some honourable exceptions do, now and 
then, make an effort to do some good they can, but in the very nature 
of things these efforts are always feeble, exotic, and of little permanent 
effect. These men are not always in the place, and their works die away 
when they go. 

The Europeans are not the natural leaders of the people. They do 
not belong to the people ; they cannot enter into their thoughts and 
feelings ; they cannot join or sym].)athize with their joys or griefs. On 
the contrary, every day the estrangement is increasing. Europeans de- 
liberately and openly widen it more and more. There may be very few 
social institutions started by Europeans in which Natives, however fit 
and desirous to join, are not delibeiately and insultingly excluded. The 
Europeans are, and make themselves, strangers in every way. All 
they effectually do is to eat the substance of India, material and moral, 
while living there, and when they go, they carry away all they have 
acquired, and their pensions and future usefulness besides. 

This most deplorable moral loss to India needs most serious consi- 
deration, as much in its political as in its national aspect. Nationally 
disastrous as it is, it carries politically with it its own Nemesis. With- 
out the guidance of elderly wisdom and experience of their own natural 
leaders, the education which the rising generations are now receiving is 
naturally leading them (or call it misleading them, if you will) into direc- 
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tions which bode no good to the rulers, and which, instead of being the 
strength of the riilera, as it ought to be and can be, will turn out to be 
their great weakness. The fault will be of the rulers themselves for 
such a result The power that is now being raised by the spread of 
education, though yet slow and small, is one that in time must, for weal 
or woe, exercise great influence ; in fact, it has already begun to do so. 
However strangely the English rulers, forgetting their English manliness 
and moral courage, may, like the ostiich, shut their eyes, by gagging 
acts or otherwise, to the good or bad influences they are raising around 
them, this good or evil is rising nevertheless. The thousands that are 
being sent out by the universities every year find themselves in a most 
anomalous position. There is no place for them in their mother-land. 
They may beg in the streets or break stones on the roads, for aught the 
rulers sftem to care for their natural rights, position, and duties in their 
own country. They may perish or do what they like or can, but scores 
of Europeans must go from this country to take up what belongs to them, 
and that in spite of every profession, for years and years past and up to 
the present day, of English statesmen, that they must govern India for 
India's good, by solemn Acts and declarations of Parliament, and, above 
all, by the words of the august Sovereign herself. For all practical 
purposes, all these high promises have been hitherto, almost wholly, the 
purest romance, the reality being quite different. 

The educated find themselves simply so many dummies, ornamented 
with the tinsel of school-education, and then their whole end and aim of 
life is ended. What must be the inevitable consequence? A wild spirited 
horse, without curb or reins, will run away wild, and kill and trample 
upon every one that comes in his way . A miwdirected force will hit any- 
where, and destroy anything. The power that the rulers are, so far to 
their credit, raising will, as a Nemesis, recoil against themselves, if, with 
this blessing of education, they do not do their whole duty to the country 
which truhts to their righteousness, and thus turn this good power to 
their own side. The Nemesis is as clear from the present violence to 
nature, as disease and death arise from uncleanliness and rottenness. The 
voice of the power of the rising education is, no doubt, feeble at present. 
Like the infant, the present dissatisfacticm is only crying at the pains it 
is suffering. Its notions have not taken any form or shape or course 
yet, but it is growing. Heaven only knows what it will grow to ! He 
who runs may see that if the present material and moral destruction of 
India continues, a great convulsion must inevitably arise, by which 
either India will be more and more crushed under the iron heel of 
des[)oti8m and destruction, or may succeed in shattering the destroying 
hand and power. Far, far is it from my earnest prayer and hope that 
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such should be the result of the British rule. In this rule there is 
every elemeat to produce immeasurable good, both to India and England, 
and no thinking Native of India virould wish harm to it, with all the 
hopes that are yet built upon the righteousness and conscience of the 
British statesmen and nation. 

The whole duty and responsibility of bringing about this desired con- 
summation lies upon the head and in the hands of the Indian autho- 
rities in England, It is no use screening themselves behind the fiction 
and excuse, that the Viceroys and authorities in lud a are difficult to be 
got to do what they ought, or that they would do all that may be neces- 
sary. They neither can nor will do this. They canuot go againnt Acts of 
Parliament on the oue hand, and, on the other, the pressure of European 
interests, and of European selfishness and guidance, is so heavy in ludia, 
that the Viceroys in their fi«st years are quite helpless, and get committed 
to certain courses ; aad if, in time, any of them, happening to have 
sufficient strength of character and confidence in their own judgment, 
are likely to take matters in their own hands, and, with any moral 
courage, to resist interests hostile or antagonistic to the g<»«Hi of the 
people, the end of their time begins to come near, their zeal and interest 
begin to flag, and soon they go away, leaving India to roll up Sisyphus's 
stone again, with a new Viceroy. It is ttie highest Indian autiiority 
here, the Secretary of State lor India, U|)on whom the responsibility 
wholly rests. He alone has the power, as a member of and with the 
weight of the British Cabinet, to guide the Parliamenii to acts worthy of 
the EngUsh character, conscience, and nation. The glory or disgrace of 
the British in India is in his hands. He has to make Parliament lay 
down, by clear legislation, how ludia sJvtUl be governed for " India's 
good, '' or it is hopeless for us to look forward for any relief from our 
present material and moral deHtruction, and tor future elevation. 

Englishmen sometimes indulge the notion that EngLind is secure in 
the division and disunion among the various races and nationalities of 
India. But even in this new forces are working their way. Those 
Englishmen who sleep such foolish sleep of security know very little 
of what is going on. The kind of education that is being received by 
thousands of all classes and creeds is throwing them all in a similar 
mould; a sympathy of sentiment, ideas, and aspirations is growing 
among them ; and, more particularly, a political union and syin[)athy is 
the first-fruit of the new awakening, as all feel alike their deprivation, 
and the degradation and destruction of their country. All differences 
of race and religion, and rivalry, are gradually sinking before this C(»mmon 
cause. This beginning, no doubt, is at jiresent insignificant, but it is 
surely and steadily progressing. Hindus, Mahomedans, and Parsees are 
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alike asking, whether the English role is to be a blessing or a curse. 
PoliticH now engross their attention more and more. This is no longer 
a secret, or a state of things not quite open to those of our rulers who 
would see. It may be seen that there is scarcely any union among the 
different nationalities aod races in any shape or ways of life, except only 
in political associations. In these associations they go hand in hand, 
with all the fervour and sympathy of a common cause. I would here 
touch upon a few incidents, little though they are, showing how nature 
is working in its own quiet way. 

Dr. Birdwood has brought to the notice of the English public certain 
songs, now being spread among the peoi)le of Western India, against the 
destruction of Indian industry and arts. We may laugh at this as a 
futile attempt to shut out Knglish machine-made cheaper goods against 
hand- made dearer ones. But little do we think what this movement is 
likely to grow into, and what new phases it may take in time. The 
songs are at present directed against English wares, but they are also a 
natural and effective preparation against other English things when the 
tiuie comes, if the English in their blindness allow such times to come. 
The songs are full of loyalty, and I have not the remotest doubt in the 
sincerity of that loyalty. But if the present downward course of India 
coutinue, if the mass of the people at last begin to despair of any ame- 
lioration, and if educated youths, without the wisdom and experience of 
the world, become their leaders, it will be but a very, very short step 
from loyalty to disloyalty, to turn the course of indignation from English 
wares to English rule. The songs will remain the same ; one word of 
curse for the rule will supply the spark. 

Here is another little incident with its own significance. The 
London Indian Society, a p litical body of many of the Native residents 
of London, had a dinner the other day, and they invited guests. The 
three guests were, one Hindu, one Mahomedan, and one Parsee. The 
society itself is a body representing nearly all the princif>al classes of 
India, it is small, and may be laughed at as uninfluential, and can do 
nothing. But it shows how a sym{)athy of political common cause is 
bringing the different classes together, and how, in time, such small seeds 
may grow into large trees. Every member of this little body is carrying 
back with him ideas which, as seeds, may produce crops, sweet or bitter 
according to the cultivation they may receive at our rulers* hands. 

I turn to one bright incident on the other side. True to their 
English nature and character, there are some Englishmen who try to 
turn the current of Native thought towards an appreciation of English 
intentions, and to direct Englisli thought towards a better understanding 
of England's duty to India. The East India Association is doin^j this 
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beneficent work, more especially by the fair and English character of its 
course of bringing about firee and full discussion upon every topic and 
from every point of view, so that, by a sifting of the full expression of 
different views, truth may be elicited. Though yet little appreciated by 
the English public, the English members of this Association are fuldlling 
the duty of patriotism to their own country and of benefaction towards 
India. How far their good efforts will succeed is yet to be seen. But they 
at least do one thing. These Englishmen, as well as public writers like 
Fawcett, Hyndman, Perry, Caird, Knight^ Bell, Wilson, Wood, and others, 
vindicate to India the English character, and show that when English- 
men as a body will understand their duty and responsibility, the Natives 
of India may fairly expect a conduct of which theirs is a sample — 
a desire indeed, to act rightly by India. The example and earnestness 
of these Englishmen, though yet small their number, keep India's hope 
alive — that itngland will produce a statesman i¥ho will have the moral 
courage and firmness to face the Indian problem, and do what the world 
should expect from England's conscience, and from England's mission to 
humanity. 

I have thus touched upon a few incidents only to illustrate the 
various influences that are at work. Whether the result of all these 
forces and influences will be good or bad, remains, as I have said, in the 
hands of the Secretary of State for India. 

In my last paper I said the thinking Natives were as yet staunch in 
their loyalty to the British rule, as they were yet fully hopeful of the 
future from the general character and history of the English people. 
They believe that when the conscience of the English nation is awakened, 
it will not be long before India receives full and thorough redress for all 
she has been suffering. While thus hopeful of the future, it is desirable 
that our rulers should know and consider what, as to the past, is passing 
in many a thinking Native mind. 

They are as grateful as any people can be for whatever real good of 
peace and order and education has been done for them ; but they also, 
ask what good, upon the whole, England has done to India. It is sadly 
poor, and increasing in poverty, both material and moral. They consider 
and bewail the unnatural treatment India has been receiving. 

They dwell upon the strange contrast between the words and deeds 
of the English rulers ; how often deliberate and solemn promises are 
made and broken. I need not here instance again what I have at some 
length shown in my papers on the Poverty of India* under the heading 
of " Non-Fulfilment of Solemn Promises. " f 

* Journal of the East India Association, Vol. IX„ pages 375 to 405. 

t The Duke of Argyll, as Secretary of State for ludia, said in his speech of 
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I would refer here to one or two characteristic instances only. The 
conception for an Engineering College in London was no sooner formed 
than it became an accomplished fact ; and Mr. Grant Duff, then Under- 
Secretary of State, in his place in Parliament, proclaimed what great 
boons " we " were conferring on the English people, but quite oblivious 
at whose sacrifices. It was an English interest, and the thiug was 
done as quick as it was thought of. On the other hand, a clause for 
Native interests, proposed in 1867, took three years to pass, and in such 
a iorm as to be simply ineffectual. I asked Sir Stafford Northcote, at the 
time of the proposal, to make it some way imperative, but without effect. 
Again, after being pasHcd after three years, it remained a dead letter for 
seven ^ears more, aud might have remained so till Doomsday for aught 
any of the Indian authorities cared. But, thanks to the persevering 
exertions of one of England's true sons. Sir Erskine Perry, some steps 
were at last taken to frame the rules that were required, and it is now, 
in the midst of a great deal of fine writing, making some, though 
very slow, progress. For such, even as it is, we are thankful ; but greater 
efforts are necessary to stem the torrent of the drain. Turning to the 
Uncovenanted Service, Sir Stafford Northcote's despatch of 8th February, 
1868, declared that Europeans should not be allowed in this service to 
override "the inherent rights of the Natives of the country.*' Now, in 
what spirit was this despatch treated till very lately 1 Was it not simply, 
or is it not even now, almost a dead letter ] 

In the matter of the load of the public debt of India, it is mainly due 
to the wars of the English conquests in India, and English wars abroad 
in the name of India. Not a farthing has been spent by England for its 
British Indian Empire. The burden of all England's wars in Asia has 
been thrown on India's shoulders. In the Abyssinian War, India 
narrowly and lightly escaped ; and in the present Afghan War, her escape 
from whatever portion she may be saved is not less narrow. Though 
such is the character of nearly the whole of the public debt (excluding 
for public works), being caused by the actions by which England has 
become the mistress of a great Empii'e, and thereby the first nation in the 
world, she would not move her little finger to give India any such help 
as is within her power, without even any material sacrifice to herself — 
viz., that of guaranteeing this public debt, so that India may derive some 
little relief from reduced interest. 

When English interests are concerned, their accomplishment is often 
a foregone conclusion. But India's interests always require long and 

11th March, 1869, with regard to the employment of Natives la the Covenanted 
I3> Tvice : *M must say that we have not fulfilled our duty, or the promises and engage- 
ments which we have made." 
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anxious tliought — thought that seldom begins, and when it does be^n, 
seldom ends in any thorough good renult. It is useless to conceal that 
the old pure and simple faith in the honour and word of the English 
rulers is much shaken, and were it not for the faith in the conscience of 
the statesmen and people in this country, any hope of good by an altera- 
tion of the present British Indian policy would be given up. 

The English rulers boast, and justly so. that they have introduced 
education and Western civilization into India ; but, on the other hand, 
they act as if no such thing had taken place, and as if all this boast was 
pure moonBhine. Either they have educated, or have not. If they 
deserve the boast, it is a strange self-condemnation that after half a 
century or more of such efforts, they have not yet prepared a sufficient 
number of men fit for the service of their own country. Take even the 
Educational Depaiiiment itself. We are made B.A.s and M.A.s and 
M.D.s, &c., with the strange result that we are not yet considered fit to 
teach our countrymen. We must have yet forced upon us even in this 
department, as in every other, every European that can be squeezed in. 
To keep up the sympathy and connection with the current of European 
thought, an English head may be appropriately and beneficially retained 
in a few of the most important institutions ; but as matters are at 
present, all boast of education is exhibited as so much sham and delu- 
sion. 

In the case of former foreign conquests, the invaders either retired 
with their plunder and booty, or became the rulers of the country. 
When they only plundered and went back, they made, no doubt, 
great wounds; but India, with her industry, revived and healed the 
wounds. When the invaders became the rulers of the country, they 
settled down in it, and whatever was the condition of their rule, accord- 
ing to the character of the sovereign of the day, there was at least no 
material or moral drain in the country.* Whatever the country pro- 
duct'd remained in the country; whatever wisdom and experience was 
acquired in her services remained among her own people. With the 

* Sir Stafford Northcote, in his speech in Parliament on 24th May, 1867, 
said : ** Nothing conld be more wonderful than our Empire in India, but we ought 
*' to consider on what conditions we held it, and how our predecessors held it. 
'* The greatness of the Mogul Empire depended upon the liberal policy that was 
' ' pursued by men like Akhar availing themselves of Hindu talent and assistance, 
** and identifying themselves as far as possible with the people of the country. He 
** thought that they ought to take a lesson from such a circumstance, and if they 
*' were to do their duty towards India, they could only discharge that duty by 
*' obtaining the assistance and counsel of all who were great and good in that 
*' country. It would be absurd in them to say that there was not a large fund of 
** statt&manship and ability in the Indian character. *' — Tijiies, of 25th May, 1867 
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English the case is pecaliar. There are the great wounds of the first 
wars in the burden of the public debt, and those wounds are kept per- 
petually open and widening, by draining away the life-blood in a continuous 
stieam. The former rulers were like butchers hacking here and there, 
but the English with their scientific scalpel cut to the very heart, and 
yet, lo ! there is no wound to be seen, and soon the plaster of the high 
talk of civilization, proorress, and what not, covers up the wound ! The 
English rulers stand sentinel at the front door of India, challenginsr the 
whole world, that they do and shall protect India against all comers, and 
themselves carry away by a back-door the very treasures they stand 
sentinel to protect. 

In short, had England deliberately intended to devise the best means 
of taking away India's wealth in a quiet continuous drain, without 
scandalLsint; the world, she could not have hit upon a more effectual 
plan than the present lines of policy. A Viceroy tells us, the people of 
India enjoy but scanty subsistence ; and this is the outcome of the 
British rule. 

No doubt, the escertions of individual Europeans at the time of 
famines may be worthy of admiration ; the efforts of Government and 
the aid of the contributions of the British people to save life, deserve 
every gratitude. But how strange it is that the British rulers do not 
see that, after all, they themselves are the main cause of the destruction 
that ensues from droughts ; that it is the drain of India's wealth by them 
that lays at their own door the dreadful results of misery, starvation, and 
deaths of millions ! England does not know famines, be the harvest 
however bad or scanty. She has the means of buying her food from 
the whole world. India is being unceasingly deprived of these means, 
and when famine comes, the starving have to be taxed so much more to 
save the dying. 

England's conduct in India i^ in strange contrast with her conduct 
with almost any other country. Owing to the false groove in which she 
ia moving, she does violence to her own best instincts. She symrpathises 
with and helps every nationality that struggles for a constitutional re- 
preftcntative government. On the one hand, she is the parent of, and 
maintains, the highest constitutionalism ; and, on the other, she exercises 
a clear and, though thoughtlessly, a despoiling despotism in India, under 
a pseudo-constitutionalism, in the shape of the farce of the present 
Legislative Councils. 

Of all countries in the world, if any one has the greatest claim on 
England's consideration, to recave the boons of a. constitutional repre- 
sentative government at her hands, and to have her people governed as 
England governs her own, that country is India, her most sacred trust 
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and charge. But England, though she does everything she can for 
other countries, fights shj of, and niakes some exense or other to avoid, 
giving to the people of India their fair share in the legislation of their 
country. Now I do not mean to say that India can suddenly have a 
full-blown Parliament, and of such wide-spread representation as Eng- 
land enjoys. But has England made any honest efforts to gradually 
introduce a true representation of the jjeople, excepting some solitary 
exceptions of partial municipal representation % I need not dwell upon 
the present farce of the nomination system for the Legislative Ct»uiicils, 
and of the dummies that are sometimes nominated. I submit that a 
small beginning can be well made now. I would take the Bombay 
Presidency as an instance. Suppose the present Legislative Council is 
extended to twenty-(»ne members, thirteen of the»e to be nominated 
from officials and mm-officials by the Government, and eight to be elected 
by the principal towns of the Presidency. This will give Government 
a clear majority of ^\q, and the representative element, the minority, 
cannot do any harm, or hamper Government ; in England the majority 
determines the Government. In India this cannot be the ca^e at 
present, and so the majority must follow the Government. It would be» 
when something is extremely outrageous, that the minority would, by 
force of argument and truth, draw towards it the Government majority ; 
and even in any such rare instance, all that will happen will be that 
Government will be prevented from doing any such outrageous things. 
In short, in such an arrangement, Government will remain all-powerful, 
as it muvt for a long time to come ; while there will be also independent 
jiersons, actually representing the people, to speak the sentiments of the 
people; thereby giving Government the most impoi-tant help, and reliev- 
ing them from much responsibility, anxiety, and mistakes. The represent- 
ative element in the minority will be gradually trained in constitu- 
tional government. They will have no inducement to run wild with 
prospects of power ; they will have^ to maintain the reason of their 
existence, and will, therefore, be actuated by caution and good sense 
They can do no harm, but a vast amount of good, both co the Govern- 
ment and the governed. The people will have the satisfaction that 
their rulers were doing their duty, and endeavouring to raise them to 
their own civilization. 

There are in the Bombay Presidency the following towns of more than 
50,000 population. Bombay having by far the largest, and with its 
impoi'tance as the capital of the Presidency, may be properly allowed 
three representatives. 

The towns are — 
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♦Romhny. Poo»^a. A>»ni«»*1abad. Sarat. Karrachi. Sholapniv. 

644,405 ... 118,886 ... 116,873 ... 107,149 ... 53,526 ... 53,403 

Thus, Bombay having three, the Gujerati division of the Presi- 
dencv will be represented by Ahmedabad and Surat, the Maratha portion 
by Poona and Sholapore, and Sind by Kurrachi, making altogether eigbt 
members, which will be a fair, though a small, representation to begin 
with. Gr>vernment may with advantage adopt a larger number; all I 
dnsire and insist is, that there must be a fair representative element in 
the Councils. As to the qualifications of electors and candidates for 
election, Government i« quite competent to fix upon some, as they did in 
the case of the Bombay Corporation, and such qualifications may from 
time to time be modified as experience may suggest. With this modi- 
fication in the present Legislative Council, a great step will have been 
taken towards one of the greatest boons which India asks and expects at 
England's hands. Without some such element of the people's voice in 
all the Legislative Councils, it is impossible for Englishmen, more and 
more estranged and isolated as they are becoming, to be able to legis- 
late for India in the true spirit and feeling of her wants. 

After having a glorious history of heroic struggles for constitutional 
government, England is now rearing up a body of Englishmen in India, 
trained up and accumstomed to despotism, with all the feelings of 
impatience, pride, and high-handedness of the despot becoming gradually 
ingrained in them, and with the additional training of the dissimulation 
of constitutionalism. Is it ])ossible that such habits and training of 
des}»otiHm, with which Indian officials return from India, should not, in 
the course of time, influence the English character and institutions ? 
The English in India, instead of raising India, are hitherto themselves 
descending and degenerating to the lower level of Asiatic despotism. Is 
this a NeniesLs that will in fulness of time show to them what fruit their 
conduct in India produced ? It is extraordinary how nature may 
revenge itself for the present unnatural course of England in India, if 
England, not yet much taintied by this demoralization, does not, in good 
time, check this new leaven that is gradually fermenting among her 
people. 

There is the opium trade. What a spectacle it is to the world ! In 
England no statesman dares to propose that opium may be allowed to 
be sold in public-houses at the comers of every street, in the same way 
as beer or spirits. On the contrary, Parliament, as representing the 
whole nation, distinctly enacts that " opium and all preparations of opium 

* << Statistical Abstract of British India, 1879," page 21. 
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" or of poppies," as " poison," be sold by certified chemists only, and 
" every box, bottle, vessel, wrapper, or cover in which such poison is 
*' contained, be distinctly labelled with the name of the article and the 
*^ word ' poison,' and with the name and address of the seller of the 
** poison." And yet, at the other end of the world, this Christian, highly 
civilized, and humane England forces a '* heathen " and " barbarous " 
Power to take this " poison," and tempts a vast human race to use it, 
and to degenerate and demoralize themselves with this ^' poison " ! And 
why? Because India cannot fill up the remorseless drain ; so China must 
be dragged in to make it up, even though it be by being " poisoned." 
It is wonderful how England reconciles this to her conscience. This 
opium trade is a sin on England's head, and a curse on India for her 
share in being the instrument. This may sound strange as coming from 
any Natives of India, as it is generally represented as if India it was 
that benefited by the opium trade. The fact simply is that, as Mr. Duff 
said, India is nearly ground down to dust, and the opium trade of China 
fills up England's drain. India derives not a particle of benefit. All 
India's profits of trade, and several millions from her very produce 
(scant}' as it is, and becoming more and more so), and with these all the 
profit of opium, go the same way of the drain — ^to England. Only 
India shares the curse of the Chinese race. Had this cursed opium 
trade not existed, India's miseries would have much sooner come to the 
surface, and relief and redress would have come to her long ago ; but 
this trade has prolonged the agonies of India. 

In association with this trade is the stigma of the Salt- tax upon the 
British name. What a humiliating confession to say that, after the 
length of the Britisli rule, the people are in such a wretched plight tliat 
they have nothing that Government can tax, and that Government must^ 
therefore, tax an absolute necessary of life to an inordinate extent ! The 
slight flash of prosperity during the American War showed how the 
people of India would enjoy and spend when they have anything to 
enjoy and spend ; and now, can anything be a greater condemnation of 
the results of British lines of policy than that the people have nothing 
to spend and enjoy, and pay tax on, but that they must be pinched and 
starved in a necessary of life ? 

The English are, and justly and gloriously, the greatest champions 
of liberty of speech. What a falling off must have taken place in their 
character, when, afliCr granting this boon to India, they should have 
even thought of withdrawing it ! This act, together with that of 
disarming the people, is a clear confession by the rulers to the world 
that they have no hold as yet upon the affection and loyalty of the 
people, though in the same breath they make every profession of their 
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belief in the loyalty of the people. Now, which is the trath ? And 
are gagging and disarming the outcome of a long benign rule f 

Why do the £nglish allow themselves to be so perpetually scared by 
the fears of Hussian or any other foreign invasion? K the people of 
India be satisfied, if their hearts and hands be with England, she may 
defy a dozen Hussias. On the other hand, do British statesmen think 
that, however sharp and pointed their bayonets, and however long-flying 
their bullets, they may not find the two hundred millions of the people 
of India her political Himalaya to be pierced through, when the present 
political union among the different peoples is more strengthened and 
consolidated ? 

There is the stock argument of over-population. They talk, and so far 
truly, of the increase by British peace, but they quite forget the 
destruction by the British drain. They talk of the pitiless operations of 
economic laws, but somehow they forget that there is no such thing in 
India as the natural operation of economic laws. It is not the pitiless 
operations of economic laws, but it is the thoughtless and pitiless action 
of the British policy ; it is the pitiless eating of India's substance in 
India, and the further pitiless drain to England ; in short, it is the 
pitiless perversion of economic laws by the sad bleeding to which India 
is subjected, that is destroying India. Why blame poor Nature, when 
the fault lies at your own door ? Let natural and economic laws have 
their full and fair play, and India will become another England, with 
manifold greater benefit to England herself than at present. 

As long as the English do not allow the country to produce what it 
can produce, as long as the people are not allowed to enjoy what they can 
produce, as long as the English are the very party on their trial, they 
have no right, and are not competent, to give an opinion whether the 
country is over-populated or not. In fact, it is absurd to talk of over- 
population — t.tf., the country's incapability, by its food or other produce, 
to supply the means of support to its people — if the country is unceasingly 
and forcibly deprived of its means or capital. Let the country keep what 
it produces, for only then can any right judgment be formed whether it is 
over-populated or not. Let England first hold hands off India's wealth, 
and then there will be disinterestedness in, and respect for, her judg- 
ment. The present cant of the excuse of over-population is adding a 
distressful insult to agonizing injury. To talk of over-population at 
present is just as reasonable as to cut off a man's hands, and then to 
taunt him that he was not able to maintain himself or move his hands. 

When persons talk of the operation of economic laws, they forget the 
very first and fundamental principles. Says Mr. Mill : " Industry is 
"limited by capital." "To employ industry on the land is to apply 
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^'capital to the land." ''Industry cannot be employed to any greater 
'' extent than there is capital to inyest.'' '' There can be no more industry 
^' than is supplied by materials to work up, and food to eai; yet, in regard 
'^ to a fact so eyident, it was long continued to be believed that laws and 
'< goyemments, without creating capital, could create industry." And 
while Englishmen are sweeping away this very capital, they raise up their 
hands and wonder why India cannot have industry. 

The English are themselves the head and front of the offending, and 
yet they talk of over-population, and every mortal irrelevant thing but 
the right cause — viz., their own drain of the material and moral wealth 
of the country. 

The present form of relations between the paramount Power and the 
Princes of India is un-English and iniquitous. Fancy a people, the 
greatest champions of fair-play and justice, having a system of political 
agency by which, as the Princes say, they are stabbed in the dark ; the 
Political Agents making secret reports, and the Government often acting 
thereon, without a fair inquiry or explanation from the Princes. The 
Princes, therefore, are always in a state of alarm as to what may befall 
them unawares. If the British authorities deliberately wished to adopt 
a method by which the Princes should always remain alarmed and 
irritated, they could not have hit upon a more effective one than what 
exists. If these Princes can feel assured that their treaty rights will 
be always honourably and faithfully observed, that there will be no con- 
stant nibbling at their powers, that it is not the ulterior policy of the 
British to pull them down gradually to the position of mere nobles of 
the country, as the Princes at present suspect and fear, and if a more 
just and fair mode of political agency be adopted, I have not the least 
hesitation in saying that, as much from self-interest alone as from any 
other motive, these Princes will prove the greatest bulwark and help to 
perpetuate British supremacy in India. It stands to reason and common 
sense that the Native Princes clearly understand their interest, that by a 
power like the British only, with all the confidence it may command by 
its fairness as well as strength, can they be saved from each other and 
even from themselves. Relieved of any fear from the paramount Power, 
they will the more readily listen to counsels of reform which they much 
. need. The English can then exercise their salutary influence in advising 
and helping them to root out the old corrupt regimes, and in making 
them and their courtiers to understand that power was not self-ag- 
grandizement, but responsibility for the good of the people. I say, 
from personal conversation with some of the Princes, that they 
thoroughly understand their interesb under the protection of the 
present paramount Power. 

X 2 
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It is useless for the British to compare themselves with the past 
Native rulers. If the British do not show themselves to be vastly 
superior in proportion to their superior enlightenment and civilization, 
if India does not prosper and progress under them far more largely, 
there will be no justification for their existence in India. The 
thoughtless past drain we may consider as our misfortune, but a simi- 
lar future will, in plain English, be deliberate plunder and destruction. 

I do not repeat here several other views which I have already 
expressed in my last memorandum. 

I have thns given a general sketch of what is passing in many 
Natives' minds on several subjects. It is useless and absurd to remind 
us constantly that once the British fiat brought order out of chaos, 
and to make that an everlasting excuse for subsequent shortcomings 
and the material and moral impoverishment of the country. The 
Natives of the present day have not seen that chaos, and do not feel it ; 
and though they understand it, and very thankful they are for the order 
brought, they see the present drain, distress, and destruction, and they 
feel it and bewail it. 

By all means, let Englishmen be proud of the past. We accord 
them every credit for the order and law they brought about, and are 
deeply thankful to them ; but let them now face the present, let them 
clearly realize, and manfully acknowledge, the many shortcomings of 
dmission and commission by which, with the best of intentions, they 
have reduced India to material and moral wretchedness; and let them, 
in a way worthy of their name and history, repair the injury they have 
inflicted. It is fully in their power to make their rule a blessing 
to India, and a benefit and glory to England, by allowing India her 
own administration, under their superior controlling and guiding 
hand ; or, in their own oft>repeated professions and words, " by govern- 
" ing India for India's good. " 

May the God of all nations lead the English to a right sense of 
their duty to India ! is my humble and earnest prayer. 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 



32, Great St. Helens, London, 

4th January, 1881. 

Sir Louib Mallet, the Under-Secretary of State for India, India 

Office, London, S*W, 
Sib, — I beg to request you to submit the accompanying memorandam, 
No. 3, on some of the statements in the '^ Eeport of the Indian Famine 
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'* Commission, 1880/' to his Lordship the Secretary of State for India, 
and J hope his Lordship will give his kind and generous consideration 
to it. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 



No. 8. 

MEMORANDUM ON A FEW STATEMENTS IN THE 
REPORT OF THE INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION, 

1880. 

Part II., Chapter I., Section 7, treats of Incidence of Taxation. 
I submit that the section is fallacious, gives an erroneous notion 
of the true state of the matter, and is misleading. We shall see what 
the reality is. 

The income of a country consists of two parts : 

1. The internal total annual material production of the country 

(agricultural, manufactures, mines, and fisheries). 

2. The external annual profits of foreign trade. 

There is no other source of income beyond these two, excepting, in 
tlie case of British India, the tributes and contributions of Native 
States, of about 700,000^. 

The incidence of taxation of any country means that a certain 
amount or portion is taken out of this income for purposes of govern- 
ment. Call this portion revenue, tax, rent, service, contributions, 
blessing, curse, or by any name from A to Z in the English vocabu- 
lary ; the fact simply is, that the country has to give a certain 
proportion out of its income for purposes of government. Every 
farthing that the country has thus to contribute for government has 
to be produced or earned from foreign trade, or, in other words, has 
to be given from the annual income. No portion of it is rained down 
from heaven, or produced by some magic by the government of the 
country. The 24,000,000^. which the Commissioners call ** other than 
taxation " do not come down from the heavens, nor are to be obtained 
from any other source than the annual income of the country, just the 
same as what they call taxation proper. And so also, what the 
Commissioners call ** rent," with regard to the revenue derived from 
land. 

Whatever plans, wise or unwise, a Government adopt of distributing 
the incidence of the revenue among different classes of people ; from 
whatever and how many soever different sources Government may 
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obtain its revenue ; by whatever hundred-and-one names may these 
different items of revenue be called, — the sum total of the whole 
matter is, that out of the annual income of the country a certain 
portion is raised for the ptirposes of government, and the real incidence 
of this revenue in any country is the proportion it bears to the actual 
annual income of the country, call the different modes of raising this 
revenue what you Hke. 

Now England raises at present for purposes of government 
about 83,000,000/. The income of the United Kingdom is well-nigh 
1,000,000,000/.* a-year. The proportion, therefore, of the revenue 
of 88,000,000/., or even 84,000,000/., is about 8J per cent, out of the 
annual income. 

Now India's income, as I have first roughly shown in 1870, in my 
paper on the " Wants and Means of India,'*t and subsequently in my 
paper on the ** Poverty of India,"f is hardly 800,000,000/. per annum. 
This statement has not been refuted by anybody. On the contrary, 
Mr. Grant Duff, though cautiously, admitted in his speech in 1871, 
in these words : " The income of British India has been guessed at 
** 800,000,000/. per aimum." And Lord Mayo quoted Mr. Grant Duff's 
speech soon after, without any contradiction, but rather with approval. 
K the fact be otherwise, let Government give the correct fact every 
year* Out of this income of 800,000,000/., the revenue raised in 
India for purposes of government is 65,000,000/., or very near 22 per 
cent. 

Thus, then, the actual heaviness of the weight of revenue on India 
is quite two and a-half times as much as that on England. This is 
the simple fact, that out of the grand income of 1,000;000,000/. of 
only 84,000,000 of population, England raises for the purposes of 
government only 8^ per cent. ; while out of the poor wretched income of 
800,000,000/. of a population of nearly 200,000,000, two and a-half times 
more, or nearly 22 per cent., are raised in India for the same purpose : 
and yet people coolly and cruelly write that India is Hghtly taxed. It 
must be farther reahzed what this disproportionate pressure upon a 
most prosperous and wealthy community like that of England, and 
the most wretched and poverty and famine- stricken people of India, 
means. To the one it is not a flea-bite, to the other it is starvation 

* The "Westminster Review" of January, 1876, gives the national production 
for 1875 of the United Kingdom as 28/. per head of population. I do not icnow 
whether profits of trade are included in this amount. Mr. Grant Duff, in 1871, 
took 800,000,000^. , or, roundly, 30Z. per head of population. The population is 
above 34,000,000, which, at 282., gives 952,000,0002. 

+ '* Journal of the East India Association," Vol. IT., page 283. 

X *' Journal of the East India Association," Vols. IX., pages 236 and 352; 
and Vol. X., pages 83 and 133. 
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and death of millions, under her present nnnatnral treatment. For 
this is not all ; a fur deeper and worse depth lie? behind. 

Let me, then, once more repeat, that out of the grand income of 
1,000,000,000Z. a-year, England gives only 8J^ per cent, for Govern- 
ment purposes, while out of the wretched poverty of India, of an in- 
come of 800,000,000/., she gives 22 per cent, for purposes of govern- 
ment. Now comes the worst evil of the whole, to which Enghsh 
writers, with few exceptions, always shut their eyes. 

Of thp 83,000,000^. of revenue which is raised in England, every 
farthing returns, in some shape or other, to the people themselves. In 
fact, England pays with one hand and receives back with the other. 
And such is the case in every country on the face of the earth, and 
80 it must be ; but poor India is doomed otherwise. Out of the 
65,000,000/. taken from her wretched income, some 80>000,000^ or 
40,000,000/. are never returned to the people, but are eaten up in the 
country, and taken away out of the country, by those who are not the 
people of the country — by England, in short. I pass over this momn- 
fiil topic here, as I have to refer to it again further on. 

I may be taken to task that I am making a very indefinite state- 
ment when I talk of " some 80,000,000/. or 40,000,000/.'* as being 
eaten up and taken away by England. The fault is not mine, 
but that of Government. In 1878, Sir David Wedderbum moved 
for a return for the number, salaries, &c., of all the Services. 
The return was ordered in July, 1878. It is now over seven 
years, but has not been made. Again, in 1879, Mr. Bright moved 
for returns (salaries, &c., 19th June, 1879), and Sir David Wedder- 
bum moved for returns (East India Services, 20th and 2^d June, 
1879, and East India Services, 24th June, 1879). These returns 
have not yet been made. I hope they are being prepared. When 
these' retm-ns are made, we shall know definitely and clearly what the 
amount is that, out of the revenue of 65,000,000/., does not at all 
return to the people of India, but is eaten up in, and carried away 
from, India every year by England. Such returns ought to be made 
every year. Once it is made, the work of succeeding years will be 
only the alterations or revision for the year ; or revised estimates 
every two or three years even will do. To Government itself a 
return like this will be particularly usefuL They will then act with 
clear hght, instead of groping in darkness as at present, and, though 
actuated with the best of intentions, still inflicting upon India untold 
misfortunes and miseries. And it will then see how India, of all 
other countries in the world, is subjected to a most imnatural and 
destructive treatment. 
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The next sections, viii. and ix., on trade and railways, are pervaded 
with the same fallacies as those of Mr. Danvers' Memo, of 28th June, 
1880f and to which I replied in my letter of 13th September, 1880. 
I therefore do not go over the same ground here again. I need only 
refer to one statement, the last sentence of -paragraph 4 of section viii.: — 

"As to the other half of the excess which is due to the cost of 
** Enghsh administration, there can hardly be room for doubt that it 
** is to the advantage of India to pay the sum really necessary to 
** secure its peaceful government, without which no progress would be 
** possible ; and so long as this condition is not violated, it does not 
** seem material whether a part of the charge has to be met in England 
** or not." 

A statement more wrong in its premises and conclusion can hardly 
be met with. Let us see. 

By " the other half of the excess " is meant 8,000,000/. 

The Commissioners tell the public that India pays 8,000,000/. for 
securing peaceful [government. This is the fiction ; what are the 
facts ? 

England, of all nations on the face of the earth, enjoys the utmost 
security of Hfe and property of every kind, from a strong and peaceful 
government. For this England ''pays " 83,000,000/. a-year. 

In the same manner India " pays " not 8,000,000/., but 65,000,000/. 
for the same purpose, and should be able and willing to ''pay " twice 
or thrice 65,000,000/., under natural circumstances, similar to those 
of England. 

Thus England " pays " 88,000,000/., and India " pays " 65,000,000/. 
for purposes of peaceful government. But here the parallel ends, and 
EngUsh writers, with very few exceptions, fight shy of going beyond 
this point, and misstate the matter as is done in the above extract. 
Let us see what is beyond. 

Of the 88,000,000/. which England " pays " for security of Hfe and 
property, or peaceful government, every farthing returns to the people 
themselves. It is not even a flea-bite or any bite to the people ol 
England that they "pay'' 88,000,000/. for peaceful government. 
They simply give with one hand and receive back with the other. 
The country and the people enjoy the full benefit of every farthing 
they either produce in the country or earn with foreign trade. 

But with India the /act is quite otherwise. Out of the 65,000,000/. 
which she "pays,"' like England, for peaceful government, 80,000,000/. 
or 40,000,000/. do not return to the people of the country. These 
80,000,000/. or 40,000,000/. are eaten up in the coimtry and canied 
away from the country by a foreign people. The people of India ai*e 
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thus deprived of this enormous amount year after year, and are, as a 
natural consequence, weakened more and more every year in their 
capacity for production ; or, in plain words, India is being simply 
destroyed. 

The romance is that there is security of life and property in India ; 
the reality is that there is no such thing. 

There is secmity of life and property in one sense or way — Le., the 
people are secure from any violence from each other or from Native 
despots. So far there is real security of life and property, and for 
which India never denies her gratitude. But from England's own 
grasp there is no secmity of property at all, and, as a consequence, no 
security for Hfe. India's property is not secm-e. What is secm-e, and 
well secure, is that England is perfectly safe and secure, and does so 
with perfect secmity, to carry away from India, and to eat up in India, 
her property at the present rate of some 30,000,000^. or 40,000,000^. 
a-year. 

The reality, therefore, is that the poHcy of English rule, as it is 
(not as it can and should be), is an everlasting, unceasing, and every 
day increasing foreign invasion, utterly, though gradually, destroy- 
ing the country. I venture to submit that every right-minded 
Englishman, calmly and seriously considering the problem of the 
present condition and treatment of India by England, will come to 
this conclusion. 

The old invaders came with the avowed purpose of plundering 
the wealth of the country. They plundered and went away, or con- 
quered and became the Natives of the country. But the great mis- 
fortune of India is that England did not mean, or wish, or come with 
the intention of plundering, and yet events have taken a course which 
has made England the worst foreign invader she has had the mis* 
fortune to have. India does not get a moment to breathe or revive. 
** More Europeans," " More Europeans," is the eternal cry ; and this 
very Keport itself of the Commission is not free from it. 

The present position of England in India has, moreover, produced 
another most deplorable evil from which the worst of old foreign 
invasions was free : that with the deprivation of the vital material blood 
of the country, to the extent of 3O,OOO,0O0L or 40,000,0002. a-year, 
the whole higher ** wisdom " of the country is also carried away. 

I therefore venture to submit that India does not enjoy security 
of her property and life, and also, moreover, of " knowledge " or 
"wisdom." To millions in India life is simply "half feeding," or 
starvation, or famines and disease. 

View the Lidian problem from any point you hke, you come bad; 
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again and again to tliifl central fiact, that England takes from India every 
year 80,000,000/. or 40,000,0002. worth of her property, with all the 
lamentable consequences from such a loss, and with a continuous 
diminution of the capacity of India for production, together with the 
moral loss of all higher wisdom. 

India would be quite able and willing to " pay," as every other 
country or as England ** pays," for peaceful government ; but no 
country on the face of the earth can stand the deprivation of property 
that India is subjected to without being crushed to death. 

Suppose England were subjected to such a condition at the hand 
of some foreign Power ; would she not, to a man, clamour, that far 
better would they fly at each other's throat, have strifes in streets of 
civil wars, or fights in fields for foreign wars, with all the chances of 
fame or fortune on survival, than submit to the inglorious, miser- 
able deaths from poverty and famines, with wretchedness and disease 
in case of survival ? I have no hesitation in appealing to any English- 
man to say which of the two deaths he would prefer, and I shall not 
have to wait long for the reply. 

What is property worth to India, which she can only call her own 
in name, but not in reahty, and which her own children cannot enjoy? 
What is Ufe worth to her, that must perish by millions at the very 
touch of drought or distress, or can have only a haK-starving 
existence ? 

The confusion and fallacy in the extract I have given above, there- 
fore, consists in this. It is not that India pays for peaceful govern- 
ment some 8,000,0002. ; she pays for it 65,000,OOOZ., just as England 
pays 84,000,0002. But there is one feature pecuhar to India — she 
needs British wise and beneficent guidance and supervision. British 
aid of this kind can, under any circumstances, be but from outside the 
Indian family — i.e., foreign. This aid must be reasonably paid for by 
India. Now, if the whole foreign agency of European men and 
materials required under the direct and indirect control of Govern- 
ment, both in India and England, in every shape or form, be clearly 
laid down, to be confined within the limit of a fiixed " foreign list " of, 
say, 5,000,0002., or even say 8,000,0002., though very much, which 
the Commissioners ask India to pay, India could very probably pay 
without being so destroyed as at present. But the present thoughtless 
and merciless exhaustion of some 80,000,0002. or, 40,000,0002., or 
may be even much more, is crushing, cruel, and destructive. 

In fact, leaving the past alone as a misfortune, the continuance of 
the present drain will be, in plain EngHsh, nothing less than plunder 
of an unceasing foreign invasion, and not a reasonable price for a 
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beneficent rule, as the Commissioners wrongly and thoughtlessly en- 
deavour to persuade the public. 

The great misfortune of India is, that the temptation or tendeni^ 
towards selfishness and self-aggrandizement of their own countrymen 
is too great and bhnding for Enghshmen (with few exceptions) con- 
nected with India to see that power is a sacred trust andresponsibihty 
for the good of the people. We have this profession to any amount, 
but unless and till the conscience of England, and of Enghsh honest 
thinkers and statesmen, is awakened, the performance will remain 
poor, or nily as at present. 

Lord Eipon said, " India needs rest." Truer words could not be 
spoken. Yes, she needs rest ; rest from the present unceasing and 
ever-increasing foreign invasion, from whose unceasing blows she has 
not a moment allowed to breathe. 

I said before that even this Famine Eeport was not free from the 
same clamour, '' More Europeans, more Europeans ! " 

Whenever any question of reform arises, the only remedy that 
suggests itself to English officials' minds is, '' Apply more European 
leeches, apply more European leeches !" 

The Commission suggests the institution of an Agricultural De- 
partment, and a very important suggestion it is. But they soon 
forget that it is for India this is required, that it is at India's 
expense it has to be done, that it is from India's wretched income that 
this expenditure has to be provided, and that India cannot a£ford to 
have more blood sucked out of her for more Europeans, while de- 
priving so much her own children ; in short, that Native agency, under 
a good English head or two, would be the most natural and proper 
agency for the purpose. No ; prostrate as India is, and for which very 
reason the Commission was appointed to suggest a remedy, they can 
only say, " More Europeans," as if no such thing as a people existed 
in India* 

Were any Englishman to make such a proposal for England, that 
French or German youths be instructed at England's expense, and 
that such youths make up the different pubUc departments, he would 
be at once scouted and laughed at. And yet these Commissioners 
thoughtlessly and seriously suggest and recommend to aggravate the 
very evil for which they were expected to suggest a remedy. 

I appeal most earnestly to his Lordship the Secretary of State for 
India, that, though the department suggested by the Commissioners- 
is very important, his Lordship will not adopt the mode which the 
Commissioners have suggested with good intentions, but with thought- 
lessness about the rights and needs of India ; that, with the exception 
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of some thoroughly qualified necessary Europeans at the head, the 
whole agency ought to be Native, on the lines described by the 
Commissioners. There can be no lack of Natives of the kind required, 
or it would be a very poor compliment indeed to the educational 
exertions of the EngHsh inilers during the past half-century. 

A new danger is now threatening India. Hitherto India's wealth 
above the surface of the land has been draining away to England ; 
now the wealth under the surface of the land will also be taken away, 
and India Hes prostrate and unable to help herseK. England has 
taken away her capital. That same capital will be brought to take 
away all such mineral wealth of the country as requires the applica- 
tion of large capital and expensive machinery. With the exception of 
the employment of the lower class of bodily and mental labourers, the 
larger portion of the produce will, in several shapes, be eaten up and 
carried away by the Europeans, first as servants, and next in profits 
and dividends ; and poor India will have to thank her stars that she 
will get some crumbs, in the lower employments of her children. 
And great will be the sounding of trumpets of the wealth found in 
India, and the blessings conferred on India, just as we have sicken- 
ingly dinned into our ears, day after day, about railways, foreign 
trade, &c. 

Now, this may sound very strange, that, knowing full well 
the benefits of 'foreign capital to any country, I should complain of 
its going to India. There is, under present circumstances, one 
great difference in the modes in which English capital goes to 
every other country and India. To every other country English 
capitahsts lerid, and there is an end of their connection with the 
matter. The people of the country use and enjoy the benefit of 
the capital in every way, and pay to the capitahsts their interest 
or dividend, and, as some capitalists know to their cost, not even 
that. But with India the case is quite different. Enghsh capitalists 
do not merely lend, but with their capital they themselves invade 
the country. The produce of the capital is mostly eaten up by their 
own countrymen, and, after that, they carry away the rest in the 
shape of profits and dividends. The people themselves of the country 
do not derive the same benefit which is derived by every other country 
from Enghsh capital. The guaranteed railways not only ate up 
everything in this manner, but compelled India to make up the 
guaranteed interest also from her produce. The remedy then was 
adopted of making State railways. Now, under the pecuHar circum- 
stances of India's present prostration. State works would be, no doubt, 
the best means of seeming to India the benefits of Enghsh capital. 
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Bnt the misfortune is that the same canker eats into the State works 
also, — the same eating up of the substance by European employes. 
The plan by which India can be really benefited would be that all 
kinds of pubhc works or mines, or all works that require capital, be 
undertaken by the State, with Enghsh capital and Native agency, with 
so many thoroughly competent Europeans at the head as may be 
absolutely necessary. 

Supposing that there was even extravagance or loss. Government 
making up any deficiency in the interest of the loans from general 
revenue, will not matter much, though there is no reason why, with 
proper care, a Native agency cannot be formed good enough for efficient 
and economic working. Anyhow, in such a case the people of India 
will then really derive the benefit of Enghsh capital, as every other 
country does, with the certainty of Enghsh capitahsts getting their 
interest from the Government, who have complete control over the 
revenues of India, and can, without fail, provide for the interest. 

For some time, therefore, and till India, by a change in the present 
destructive poUcy of heavy European agency, has revived, and is able 
to help herseK in a free field, it is necessary that all great undertakings 
which India herself is unable to carry out, for developing the resources 
of the country, should be undertaken by the State, but carried out 
chiefly by Native agency, and by preparing Natives for the purpose. 
Then will India recover her blood from every direction. India sorely 
needs the aid of Enghsh capital ; but it is Enghsh capital that she 
needs, and not the Enghsh invasion to come also and eat up both 
capital and produce. 

As things are taking their course at present with regard to the 
gold mines, should they prove successful, great will be the trumpeting 
of India's increased wealth ; whilst, in reahty, it will all be carried 
away by England. 

In the United States, the people of the country enjoy all the 
benefits of their mines and pubhc works with Enghsh capital, and pay 
to England her fair interest ; and in cases of failure of the schemes, 
while the people have enjoyed the benefit of the capital, sometimes 
both capital and interest are gone. The schemes fa.il, and the lenders 
of capital may lament, but the people have enjoyed the capital and 
the produce as far as they went. 

I have no doubt that, in laying my views plainly before the 
Secretary of State, my motives or sentiments towards the British rule 
will not be misunderstood. I beheve that the result of the British 
iTile can he a blessing to India, and a glory to England, — a result 
worthy of the foremost and niost humane nation on the face of the 
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«arth. I desire that this should take place, and I therefore lay my 
hnmhle views before our rulers without shrinking. It is no pleasure 
to me to dwell incessantly on the wretched, heart-rending, blood- 
boiling condition of India ; none will rejoice more than myself if my 
views are proved to be mistaken. The sum total of all is, that without 
any such intention or wish, and with every desire for the good of 
India, England has, in reahty, been the most disastrous and destruc- 
' tive foreign invader of India, and, under present lines, unceasingly and 
-every day increasingly continues to be so. This unfortunate fact is to 
be boldly faced by England ; and I am sanguine that if once England 
realizes this position, she will recoil from it, and vindicate to the 
world her great mission of humanity and civihzation. among man- 
kind. I am writing to Enghsh gentleTnen, and I have no fear but that 
they will receive my sincere utterances with the generosity and love 
of justice of Enghsh gentlemen. 

In concluding these remarks, I feel bound to say, that as far as I 
can judge from Mr. Caird's separate paper on the ** Condition of India," 
he appears to have realized the abnormal economical condition of 
India ; and I cannot but feel the true Enghsh manliness and moral 
courage he has displayed, that, though he went out an avowed defender 
of the Indian Government, he spoke out his convictions, and what he 
saw within his opportunities. India needs the help of such manly, 
conscientious, true-hearted Enghsh gentlemen to study and probe her 
forlorn condition, and India may then fairly hope for ample redress 
<ere long at England's hands and conscience. 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 
32, Great St. Helens, London, 
January 4, 1881. 



India Office, S.W., 16th February, 1881. 
Sir, — ^I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council 
to acknowledge your letters of the 16th November and 4th January 
last, with accompaniments. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

T. L. SECCOMBE. 
Mr. Dadabhai Nax>r<>ji. 
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REPOET, 1879-81. 

Your Conncil beg to snbmit their Report for the years 1879- 
1881. Daring that time the objects of the Association have been car- 
ried ont, and it will be seen from the following summary that the inte- 
rests of the people of India have been advocated as far as the means at 
the command of the Council permitted. 

REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 

In a previous report the Council stated that they had received a 
notice, under the " Public Offices Act," from the Office of Works, that 
their Offices at 20, Great George Street, Westminster, would be required 
by the Government, who had purchased the building. At Lady Day last 
another notice was received, that the Offices must be vacated at Michael- 
mas. The Council had, therefore, to look out for new Offices, and they 
decided on taking rooms at 14, Bedford Row, on the ground-floor ; by 
this change a saving of £75 a-year is e£fected. In the rear of the house 
there is a large hall, which will be very convenient for meetings and 
lectures, and it may be hired for the purpose at a moderate charge. 

The Council are glad to observe that, gradually, many of the sugges- 
tions made by the Association, and the principles advocated by it 
from time to time, have received the approval of the Authorities, and 
have been partially or wholly adopted in the conduct of Indian affairs. 

In the last Report the Council informed their members that the 
principles advocated in their Memorial to the Secretary of State for 
India on the subject of ** Conciliation : a Remedy for Agrarian Disorders 
"in India," had been recognized by the Government of India: provision 
was made in the Bill introduced into the Legislative Council for 
Conciliators, so that the Civil Courts were to entertain no suit until 
attempts to settle the dispute privately before the Conciliator had been 
tried and failed. 

The Council would refer to the interesting paper read by Mr. G. Foggo, 
on " The Employment of Native Troops in Europe," — a suggestion that 
was acted on when the Prime Mmister ordered Native troops to Cyprus at 
the time when affairs in Turkey and the East were in a dangerous state, 
and it was feared that war was imminent. 
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POPULAR REPRESENTATION IN INDIA. 

A largely-attended meeting of the Association was held at the Pali 
Mall Eestaurant, 14, Regent Street, on March 18th, 1880, under the 
presidency of Sir Charles J. Wingfield, C.B., K.C.S.I., when Sir David 
Wedderburn, Bart., M.P., read an interesting paper on "Popular Repre- 
*• sentationin India," in the course of which he said, as to the foiin which 
a scheme of representation ought to assume, he felt convinced that the 
Legislative Councils in India were the bodies into which an independent 
elective element respecting the Indian taxpayers could be most advan- 
tageously introduced. The laws under which India was actually go- 
verned were made not by the British Parliament, but by Indian Legis- 
lative Councils ; and without any startling change the representative 
element could there be readily introduced. In the Legislative Councils 
there were already certain gentlemen, Native as well as European, who, 
being non-official, might be said to represent the general community, but 
who were nominated by the Government, and who were in a small 
minority as compared with official members of Council. In an assembly 
thus constituted it was clear there could not be any realJy independent 
opposition. Whether factories or forests, arbitration or irrigation, 
abolition of cotton duties or imposition of licence taxes, was the subject 
of discussion in the Indian Legislatures^ it was desirable that Natives 
of India should be permitted to explain their own views, and to receive 
explanations from the Government. A discussion followed the reading 
of the paper, a report of which will be found at full length in Vol. XIII., 
pages 1 — 21, of the Journal of the Association. 

ENGLAND AND INDIA. 

On the 8rd June, 1880, a well-attended meeting was held at the 
Rooms of the Association, under the presidency of Sir Arthur Hobhouse, 
Q.C., K.C.S.I., when Mr. Dinsha D. Davar read a paper for the purpose 
of considering the relation of Natives of India to the Government. Mr. 
Davar, while admitting that the effect of British rule had been to give 
increased security, prosperity, and happiness to the people, pointed out 
that many and grave disadvantages have also been associated with it. 
Natives are still debarred from having a share in the government of the 
country, and have not even a voice in the management of their own 
affairs ; the Press had been gagged ; taxation had been imposed upon an 
already over-burdened people, and so arranged that the official and pro- 
fessional classes, best able to pay, are exempt ; a great frontier war was 
undertaken against the wishes of the people, and the cost had so 
far been imposed upon the impoverishjed treasury of India. While 
believing that the greatest misfortune that could happen to India 
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would be the extinction of British mle, Mr. Davar appealed for a 
government which would devote itself to salutary reforms, improve the 
condition of the ryots> and encourage Native progress socially, morally, 
and politically. A discussion followed the reading of the paper, which 
will be found reported at full length in Vol. XHI., pages 22 — 47, of the 
Journal of the Association. 

A COUBT OF APPEAL FOB INDIAN GBIEVANGES. 

A meeting was held on Wednesday afternoon, June 16th, 1880, 
under the presidency of Stewart Erskine Eolland, Esq., when Lord 
Stanley of Alderloy delivered an address in advocacy of the establish- 
ment of a Court of Appeal for Indian Grievances. His Lordship 
pointed out that it has been apparent for some years that there is a 
necessity for some Court to which Lidian subjects can appeal against 
the acts of the Lidian Executive, and this want has become more 
evident and more pressing since last year, when the Secretary of 
State, Lord Cranbrook, declared that he could not enter into a subject 
because it had not been remitted to him by the Indian Government. 
Formerly many cases were brought before Parliament, and before the 
aboHtion of the East India Company it was possible for them to obtain 
an impartial hearing ; but since the separate government of India has 
been abolished and merged into the government of the rest of Her 
Majesty's dominions, no case can be brought before Parliament for 
redress without its appearing to be of a party character, or an attack 
upon the Minister. For these and other reasons, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley urged that a Court or Commission of Appeal should be 
appointed in India, to be composed of five members, some of whom 
shall be judges. A discussiod followed the reading of the paper, which 
will be found recorded at full length in Vol. XIII., pages 49 — 74, of 
the Journal of the Association. 

THE RETENTION OF CANDAHAR AND THE DEFENCE OF THE 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 

At a meeting held on Wednesday, December 15th, 1880, under the 
presidency of General Sir Alexander Taylor, K.C.B., Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Browne, K.E.,C.S.I.,readaninterestingpaperon **The Eetention 
** of Candahar and the Defence of the North-west Frontier." After com- 
paring the merits of Candahar and Pishin for permanent occupation by 
England, and declaring in favour of the latter, Colonel Browne said, in 
face of the more urgent claims of railways to Pishin, to Peshawur, and 
to Thull, in the Kurum Valley, a railway along the Punjab border was 
not an urgent want. It would suffice for the present to construct a good 
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bridged road. This would prepare the way for a railroad in the future. 
He suggested that the whole front of the defence should be further con- 
nected by rail to the rear with Calcutta, Bombay, and Kurrachee, andlinked 
together by a cross line from Ghazee Khan to Mooltan and Lahore. 
Should Russia's advance either towards Herat or towards Badakhsh^n 
require the precaution, the frontier railway and its connecting link from 
Dehra Ghazee to Mooltan should be completed in time to enable us to 
concentrate, as needed, to the north or to the south. Might it not be 
worth considering, he asked, whether a European military colony in 
Cashmere and Hazarah might not immensely strengthen our position in 
that quarter, while helping to solve some important social questions in 
India, and doing away with some of the expense and difficulties which 
short service and the abolition of a local European army had brought in 
their train ? He was opposed to the retention of Candahar, and also 
opposed to returning to the old frontier of 1876 ; but, in place of Candahar, 
he advocated the selection of the Pishin Valley. Kurum had so many 
advantages that the Afghans should not be allowed to return to it On 
the whole, he advocated withdrawing from Candahar in the spring, and 
retaining Pishin, Bori, and the Peiwar. Russia would be thrown back 
on the line of the Upper Indus for any fulfilment of her somewhat pro- 
blematical designs upon India, and the illusions the Afghans might yet 
entertain as to our relative powers would be dispelled. A discussion 
followed the reading of the paper, which will be found reported in full in 
Vol. XIIL, pages 75 — 108, of the Journal of the Association. 

THE EXPENSES OF THE AFGHAN WAB. 

A Memorial from the Bombay Branch of the Association was for- 
warded to the Prime Minister in March j 1881, in which an appeal was 
made to Mr. Gladstone to avert from the people and revenues of India 
the threatened imposition of any portion of the costs of the Afghan 
War. The Memorial urged that such imposition is unconstitutional, that 
it overrides the terms and drift of the Statute of 1858, which was sup- 
ported by the express declaration of British statesmen of the period on 
both sides of the House ; that the infliction of the heavy charges of this 
trans-frontier war on India will tend to check the industrial progress of 
the country, and tend to deepen the poverty of the people of India ; also 
that the precedent threatened to be created of employing Her Majesty's 
Indian forces in furtherance of diplomatic or other political policy 
arising out of party exigencies in England or the complications of 
European politics, must prove disastrous, if not ruinous, to the interests 
of Her Majesty's Empire in India. It was next pointed out that nearly 
60,000 picked troops, British and Native, maintained wholly out of 
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the revenues of Britisli India, were during the Afghan War engaged 
in field service far beyond the frontiers of India ; and this fact affords 
unmistakable demonstration that the military armaments, as kept 
up for many years under the Goyemment of India, are far larger 
than are needful for the maintenance of order in India, and for the 
defence of the natural boundaries of the Empire. Since the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan commenced, there had been intermittent dis- 
turbances in the rural districts of the Deccan ; more extensive 
disorder had been prevalent in the jungle districts of the northern 
provinces of the Madras Presidency ; while on the north-east frontier of 
Assam a formidable raid of savage tribes had to be repelled by 
difficult military operations. Yet, notwithstanding a large portion 
of the ordinary military forces of British India — nearly one-fifth of 
the whole — ^being engaged in Afghanistan, there has been no lack of 
military force to keep up sufficient garrisons in India and engage in 
three special operations in widely distant portions of the Empire. The 
petitioners therefore submitted that when the Afghan difficulty shall have 
been overcome a strong case will exist for a substantial reduction in the 
military forces hitherto kept up under the Government of India, and 
that thereby very large relief may be given from the pressure of unpro- 
ductive expenditure. A copy of the Memorial, together with the reply, 
is inserted in Vol. XIII., page 146, of the Journal of the Association. 

EDUCATION IN INDIA : A CASE FOR INQUIRY. 

On the 5th of May, 1881, a well-attended meeting was held at th^ 
Booms of the Association, under the presidency of Sir William Hill, 
K.C.S.I., when the Rev. James Johnston read a paper on " Educa- 
" tion in India : a Case for Inquiry," the purport of which was to show 
that the lines laid down by Lord Halifax in the Education Despatch of 
1854 have been ignored or disregarded in the twenty-six years* opera- 
tion of the Act. The elementary education of the humbler classes in 
India was the chief aim of the designers of the Act, and the efforts and 
the funds at the disposal of the Indian Government were to be directed 
specially to the education of the poor; yet of the small sum of 75O,000Z. 
set apart from the Imperial Treasury for educational purposes last year, 
the higher culture obtained the lion's share. The result is seen in the 
fact that of the 27,000,000 persons in British India of school age 
there are not more than 1,500,000 on the roll of the Government and 
aided schools, and little more than 1,000,000 in regular attendance. 
Every year increases the disproportion, and there were 3^500,000 
more uneducated children in 1880 than there were in 1854. In 
conclusion, Mr. Johnston urged that a case had been made out for in- 
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quiry by Government into the working and results of the Education 
Code in India. A discussion followed the reading of the paper, which 
is reported in Vol. XIII., page 113 — 145, of the Journal of the 
Association. As members are aware, a special Commission to conduct 
such inquiry has been appointed. 

LAND TENURES IN BOMBAY. 

. On the 21st December, 1881, a well-attended meeting was held in 
Doughty HaU, in the rear of the Association's new Offices, for the 
purpose of considering the various Land Tenures in the Bombay 
Presidency. Mr. G. Noble Taylor occupied the chair. 

Mr. Alexander Kogers read a paper on the subject, and explained 
the various ancient and modem tenures current in Bombay. As 
a general impression prevailed that tenures in which middlemen 
of various degrees of proprietary right holding an intermediate position 
between the State and the actual tillers of the soil have been ruth- 
lessly extinguished, and all the agricultural population reduced to one 
dead level of tenants holding directly from the State, Mr. Kogers 
showed that not only was this not the case, but that, on the contrary, 
with a single exception, the unwisdom of which has been clearly 
proved, existing tenures have been not only upheld, but fortified and 
improved. Only where the holding of land directly from the State 
has been customary has the ryotwaree system of the Bombay Kevenue 
sm'vey and settlement been introduced in its entirety. After a full 
description of the Bombay Eevenue survey system, Mr. Eogers con- 
tended that, pace the advocates of the village settlement system, it 
provides as favourable a tenure, consistently with the right of the 
State to derive a fair land-tax from its domains, as can well be con- 
ceived. A discussion followed the reading of the paper, which will be 
found inserted at full length in the Journal of the Association, pages 
1 — 25 of the present volume. 

INDIAN AND OTHER FOREIGN PRODUCTIONS IN SILVER, AND WHY THEY ARE 
VIRTUALLY PROHIBITED FROM IMPORTATION INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

A largely-attended meeting was held in Doughty Hall, on Wed- 
nesday evening, January 18, 1882, under the presidency of the Eight 
Honble. Sir Arthur Hobhouse, Q.C., K.C.S.I., C.I.E., for the pur- 
pose of considering an address by Mr. Edward J. Watherston on 
the subject of " India and the Silver Trade.*' 

Mr. Watherston explained at length the fiscal and other hindrances 
which beset the British manufacturers of silver or gold plate, and which 
virtually prohibit importation of Indian and other foreign silver 
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wares into the United Kingdom. It must, he said, often have 
occurred to colonists — Anglo-Indians more especially — that it is 
strange that the beautiful workmanship of native productions in 
silver, to be found not only in India but in Japan, should not be 
appreciated in England. It is but little known that this supposed 
want of appreciation is wholly caused by prevailing legislation, which 
has imposed unjust and impohtic hindrances, subversive of the 
principles of modem fiscal policy and obstructive to art progress, and 
forming an insurmountable obstacle to technical education in its 
application to silversmith's work. In 1856 the weight of silver upon 
which the duty was paid amounted to 994,360 ounces; in 1880 it 
had fallen to 688,620 ounces ; so that during a quarter of a century of 
unparalleled national prosperity, the output of the British silversmith 
has fallen by an amount of more than one-third. So long, also, as a 
law remains in force that before an article is put together, almost in 
its rough state, it must be sent to the Hall, and a duty of from 12^ to 
20 per cent, be paid upon it, it is useless to hope for an improvement 
in the technical education of the silversmith. In conclusion, Mr. 
Watherston urged that the duties upon gold and silver plate, together 
producing only 60,000Z. per annum to the Exchequer, should be 
abolished with as little delay as possible, in conformity with the 
reconamendations of the Select Committee on HaU-marking in 1879 ; 
and that hall-marking of gold and silver plate should be a voluntary 
institution, as now prevails in the use of gold and silver jewellery ; 
foreign plate, like foreign jewellery, being admitted free from any 
legislative interference. This would lead to a revival of one of the 
most ancient and beautiful of British industries, while, at the same 
time, it will develop a trade with India which should become of much 
importance. A discussion, in which the learned Chairman took a pro- 
minent part, followed the reading of the paper, a report of which will be 
found at full length in the Journal of the Association, pages 26 — 55 
of the present volume. 

INAUGURATION OF THE NEW PRESIDENT. 

On Monday afternoon, March 18th, 1882, Sir Eichard Temple, 
Bart., G.C.S.I., delivered an address to the members of the East 
India Association, on accepting the office of President. Having 
adverted to the importance of the Association, in which his immediate 
prodecessor had been Sir Lawrence Peel, Sir E. Temple said he could 
assure them that India was changing as fast as any country in 
Europe, and that would be more and more the case every year. 
He classed the subjects to which attention should be constantly 
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directed by the Association as material, moral, and social. Of 
the former, the most important was the application of British 
capital to the development of the resources of India. That 
would be partly private and partly public ; the sphere of action for the 
former being the making of cheap railways, and of the latter, the 
extension of irrigation works, which could only be suecessfally under- 
taken by the Government. Sanitation was a subject which should 
be earnestly impressed on all concerned ; also the cultivation 
and preservation of forests, which were sorely needed both for their 
climatic effect and to supply fuel, so that manure, instead of being 
burnt, might be applied to its legitimate purpose of restoring the 
failing fertihty of the soil. They had already the greatest Forest 
Department in the world in India, but it was small compared with the 
wants of the country. With regard to land, they should constantly 
attend to the extension of tenant-right to the millions of ordinary 
cultivators. Something might be done by the Association regarding 
emigration from the over-populated districts of India, by communi- 
cating information in regard to the Indian labour market to the agents 
here of such colonies as Madagascar, the Mauritius, Natal, and South 
America. On the opium question, too, they might do much to correct 
the mistaken views of the excellent and benevolent people who were 
agitating the matter in this country. In regard to moral and social 
ruatters in which this Association might be beneficial to the people of 
India, the chief was education. On that he would say that the high edu- 
cation given, partly by the Government and partly by private missionary 
institutions, had been fraught with blessings to the upper classes of 
the Natives, improving them morally and intellectually ; and therefore 
the Association should not countenance those who disparaged that in 
favour of primary education. Missionary effort had done all it could ; 
but with all its zeal and energy, it was inadequate to the need, and 
therefore Government must do a great deal ; for the want was still 
great, especially in the interior of the country, of an increased num- 
ber of colleges. The system of Government paying half and the 
people paying half the cost of this high art education, had worked 
well, and it should be the object now for the Government to offer a 
large number of scholarships to be competed for by the more talented 
youths of slender means throughout the Empire. In regard to trade, he 
was glad to hear £rom India of the remission of duties on Indian 
articles imported from England, and he would suggest to the Associa- 
tion the duty of enforcing something like reciprocity, by iKging the 
remission of duties on Indian articles imported here. Keverting 
for a moment to education. Sir Bichard Temple said that he 
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was sanguine that much might be done to improve the education 
of native women and girls, and he commended the subject to 
educated English ladies as one in which they might exert a 
graceful and beneficial influence. Eeferring next to Christian 
missions in India, he testified to their advantages, both on religious 
grounds and for their moral, social, and political effect on the 
Natives. Much good might be done by the Association in system- 
atising the statistics of India, which were all carefully pigeon-holed 
in vaiious departments. Also, the admission of the Natives to the 
Covenanted Civil Service should be advocated : the great object of 
our education should be to fit them to become administrators, for 
till that was done we should not have done our duty by them. They 
should endeavom% also, as much as possible, to advocate honorary 
pubUc functions being assigned to Natives, such as honorary magis- 
trates and judges, assessors in civil cases, and jurors in criminal 
cases, their appointment being made, wherever practicable, by the 
election of their fellow-countrymen. He had carried out that principle 
ki Calcutta, in filling the offices of municipal commissioners, with the 
happiest results. In conclusion, he advised the Association to avoid 
Central Asian politics, which had, unfortunately, become in this country 
a matter of party strife ; while their object should be to work with 
both parties, and also to create a favourable impression on .Native 
gentlemen visiting England by making their stay agreeable. 

The Inaugural Address will be found inserted at fall length in the 
Journal of the Association, pages 57 — 76 of the present volume. 

BY WHOM IS INDIA GOVERNED? 

On Thursday afternoon, March 28rd, 1882, a meeting of the members 
and friends of the Association was held in Doughty HaU, under the 
j)residency of Mr. Alderman E. N. Fowler, M.P., when Mr. John Dacosta 
read a paper on "By Whom is India Governed ? " 

Mr. Dacosta pointed out that the system of administration under 
which India is governed has not been materially modified skice its 
adoption in 1858-61 ; nor has any inquiry been instituted to ascertain 
how far the machinery then established has served its intended pur- 
poses. The history of the last fifteen years records instances of Indian 
Secretaries of State having, under a strained interpretation of the 
Acts, omitted to consult the Council of India in cases where by law 
they should have done so ; supported the Governor- General in over- 
ruling his Council in ordinary matters under a clause intended only 
for extraordinary cases of urgency ; and, by directing definite pieces 
of legislation to be enacted by the Legislative Council irrespective of 
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the opinion entertained by that Council, deprived the Indian Legisla- 
ture of its essential and most valuable attribute as a deliberative body. 
Mr. Dacosta urged that the failure of the system under which 
India has been governed since 1868 has been due to the inadequacy 
of the means which were then devised for the protection of her 
revenues, and for the wholesome control of the extensive powers vested 
in the Secretary of State ; and he contended that the remedy for some 
of the most serious errors might be found in a reorganization of the Legis- 
lative Councils such as would prepare the way for introducing into them 
a true and substantial representation of the people, and render it im- 
possible for their decisions to be dictated by the Executive, as at present. 
In short, the successful administration of India requires a reasonable 
amount of self-government and a corresponding modification of the 
all-absorbing power now centred in an authority stationed thousands of 
miles from India, unacquainted with the country and its inhabitants, 
and subject to the influences of a Cabinet and a Parliament whose 
interests are frequently at variance with those of India. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, which will be found 
inserted at full length in the Journal of the Association, pages 77 — 118 
ef the present volume. 

PAPERS IN THE "JOURNAL." 

The Council have published the following Papers in the Journal : — 
" Popular Representation in India.'* By Sir David Wbddkr- 

BURN, Bart., M.P. 
" England and India." By Dinsha D. Davar, Esq. 

"A Court of Appeal for Indian Grievances." By Lord 
Stanley of Aldeblet. 

" The Retention of Candahar, and the Defence of the North- 
west Frontier." By Lieut,- Colonel James Browne, R.E., 
C.S.I. 

"Education in India: a Case for Inquiry." By the Rev. 
James Johnston. 

'* Land Tenures in Bombay." By Alexander Rogers, Esq. 

" Indian and other Foreign Productions in Silver, and why 
they . are virtually Prohibited from Importation into the 
United Kingdom." By Edward J. Watherston, Esq. 

" By Whom is India Governed ? " By John Daoosta, Esq. 

losses by death. 

It is with great regret the Council record the deaths of one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Association — Major- General Sir G. Le Grand 
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Jacob, C.B., K.C.S.I. — and of a member of the Comicil — Major-General 
Sir Vincent Eyre, C.B., K.C.S.I. The following members of the As- 
sociation have also died since our last Report : General Sir John Low, 
Lieut.-General W. F. Marriott, Major-General Robert Shaw, John 
Whitwell, Esq., M.P., J. David Bell, Esq., H. Martin Blaii;, Esq., 
General Colin Mackenzie, and Lord Frederick C. Cavendish, M.P. 
Most or all of these took a warm interest in the work of the Associa- 
tion, and in the affairs of India generally. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

The following gentlemen have been elected Members of the Associa- 
tion since the last meeting : Gopinath Sadasewje, Esq. ; E. A. Sheshadri, 
Esq. ; Dinsha D. Davar, Esq. j John Conrtland Anderson, Esq. ; D. D. 
Cama, Esq. ; William Alexander Hunter, Esq. ; M. D. Dadysett, Esq. ; 
Albert Grey, Esq., M.P. ; Arthur Cohen, Esq., M.P. ; George Palmer, 
Esq., M.P. ; Major-General Sir Henry Marshman Havelock- Allan, Bart., 
M.P. ; Charles Alfred Elliot, Esq. ; E. Grey, Esq. ; Dr. George Flower 
Trimnell ; Ootool Chum Mullick, Esq. ; Major-General F. Applegath ; 
William McGuffin, Esq. ; Major-General F. R. Maunsell, R.E. ; General 
Sir Alexander Taylor, R.E., K.C.B. ; Jeremiah Ryan, Esq. ; Lieut. - 
General Crawford Cooke; B. Sashagiri, Esq.; William Digby, Esq., 
CLE. ; Alexander Rogers, Esq. ; John Shaw, Esq. ; Syed Muhammad 
Meer, Esq. ; Syud Mahomed Israil, Esq. ; Chunder Nath Banerjee, 
Esq. ; William Carlton Wood, Esq. ; John Dacosta, Esq. ; E. J. 
Khory, Esq. ; Magnus Mowatt, Esq. ; Colonel Robert M. Macdonald ; 
Settna E. Manockjee, Esq. ; A. Govindau, Esq. ; and A. K. Sethna, 
Esq. 

The following gentlemen have been elected Members of the Council 
since the last meeting : Rajah Rampal Singh ; 0. C. Mullick, Esq. ; 
W. Martin Wood, Esq. ; M. D. Dadysett, Esq. ; John Dacosta, Esq. > 
Alexander Rogers, Esq. 

According to the terms of Article 8, all the members of the Council 
now retire. They are eligible for re-election. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The Council tender their best thanks to the Proprietors of the follow- 
ing Papers, who present copies for the use of the Reading-room, where 
they may be daily read by members of the Association : — 

The AUgurh Institute Gazette Aligurh. 

„ Native Opinion Bombay. 

„ Times of India „ 

„ Bonibay Crozette „ 
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The IndU'Prakash, or MoonUght Bombay. 

„ Prabhakur, or Sun 

„ Loke Mitra, or the People's Friend 

„ Indian Spectator 

„ Piuend of India and Statesman Calcutta. 

9, Hindu Patriot „ 

,, Indian Daily News „ 

„ East Dacca. 

„ Madras Times Overland Mail Madras. 

„ Mahratta Poona. 

„ Home and Colonial Mail London. 

„ Journal of the Society of Arts 

„ Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 

„ Journal of the Statistical Society 

„ Journal of the National Indian Association 

„ Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute 

„ Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society Liverpool. 

„ Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society Manchester. 

„ Annual Report of Oie Smithsonian Institution . . . Washington, U.S. 

The Council will be glad to receive and file, at their Office, other 
journals and periodicals, both from India and elsewhere. 

ACCOUNTS. 

The Accounts for the three years, from 1st May, 1879, to 30th 
April, 1882, have been audited, and will be found in the Appendix in 
the number issued in August last. 

The List of Life Members will be found in the number of the 
Journal issued in October last. 
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TO THE EIGHT HON. THE MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON, 
M.P.; P.O., HER MAJESTY'S SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR INDIA. 

The humble Memorial of the Council of the East India Association 

Most kespectfully Showeth : 

That the manufacture and chasing of gold and silver utensils and 
ornaments is one of the ancient art industries of India. It is still 
practised at Trichinopoly, and other parts of the Madras Presidency ; 
at Kutch, and in other parts of Western India ; also at Delhi and 
Agra. In Kaskmir the art exists, and its products are, or might be, 
largely exported from India; but the expansion of these artistic 
industries in India is virtually prohibited by the heavy Customs* duty 
that is levied in this country on gold and silver plate, other than 
filigree and jewel work. Although these Indian articles, wrought in 
the precious metals, are often brought to this country by private 
purchasers, who are willing to pay the high duty for their own gratifi- 
cation, that duty effectually prevents any mercantile business being 
conducted in these articles, and there is, therefore, no inducement for 
the Natives of India to extend that valuable and remunerative industry. 

That the attention of the Association has recently been directed to 
the impolicy of the laws relating to the manufacture and sale of gold 
and silver plate in the United Kingdom, and to the fiscal and other 
impediments to art progress prevailing in those trades. 

That the attention of the Association has also been specially 
directed to the fact that, by the law of compulsory hall-marking, the 
importation of Indian and other foreign gold and silver manufactures 
(other than jewellery) is virtually prohibited, inasmuch as, although 
such manufactures can be brought into the United Kingdom upon pay- 
ment of the Customs' duty of 17s. per ounce gold, and Is. 6d. per 
ounce silver, they cannot legally be exposed for sale imless hall- 
marked at one of the various assay ofl&ces — a process which, as it 
involves ** the scrape'and parting assay," damages the articles in such 
a way as to render a return to the workshop absolutely necessary, and 
in many instances, when the workmanship is of an elaborate character, 
injures them past hope of recovery. 

That the duties upon gold and silver plate were unanimously con- 
demned by the Select Committee on Hall-marking (1879), who recom- 
mended that they should be aboHshed (both Customs and Excise) as 
soon as the state of the revenue should permit. 

That the same Committee, by a majority of only one, approved of 
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the principle of compulsory hall-marking, but that, voting in the 
minority for perfect freedom of trade in the precious metals, are to 
be found the names of Mr. Goschen, Mr. Leonard Courtney, Mr. 
Thomson Hankey, and the late Mr. Whitwell. 

That the Committee, although approving of the principle of com- 
pulsion as applied to hall-marking, recommended a thorough reform of 
the laws ; and the President of the Board of Trade has already 
indicated the desire of Her Majesty's Government to proceed with 
such reform as soon as the state of public business may permit. 

That, before any Bill for a reform of the hall-marking laws can be 
submitted to Parliament, it is obviously necessary that the trades should 
be free from taxation, inasmuch as it cannot be denied that the present 
practice of compulsory hall-marking is a sure and certain protection to 
the revenue, and that it would be impolitic in the highest degree to 
alter the law until the duties shall have been aboHshed. 

That it is of the utmost importance to the social progress of India 
that greater variety of industries shall be encouraged ; but the exist- 
ence of the English import duty of more than 20 per cent, on gold 
plate and 83 per cent, on silver articles tends to destroy all chance of 
prosperity amongst the Indian craftsmen who work in the precious 
metals. 

That, in the opinion of this Association, it is most desirable that 
the duties upon gold and silver plate should be aboHshed in April 
next, so as to pave the way for the Board of Trade to deal with the 
subject of hall-marking in the Session of 1888. 

Your Memorialists therefore humbly pray that Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India may, in the interests especially of Indian 
manufactures, use his influence with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in order to obtain the abolition of the duties upon gold and silver 
plate in the forthcoming session of Parliament. 

And your Memorialists will ever pray, &c. 

For the Council of the East India Association, 

(Signed) PATEICK P. GORDON. 
JAMES LONG. 
0. C. MULLICK. 
C. W. ARATHOON. 
WM. MARTIN WOOD. 

W. HAMILTON BURN, Actiiig Secretary. 
2Wi March, 1882. 
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East India Association, 14, Bedford Bow, W.C, 

May 2, 1882. 

Dear Sir, — On the 24th March last I had the honour to forward to 
the Eight Hon. the Marquis of Hartington a Memorial praying that 
the Duties upon Indian Gold and Silver Plate be abolished; not 
having had a reply, I am desired by the Council of this Association 
to ask the favour of an acknowledgment of the Memorial. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) W. HAMILTON BUEN, Acting Secretary. 

B. B. Brbtt, Eaq., M.P., 

India Office, S.W. 

Reply. 
(E. S. & C, 876.) India Office, S.W., 

May 6, 1882. 

Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 2nd instant, I am directed to 

inform you that the Memorial of the East India Association relative 

to the Duties on Indian Gold and Silver Plate was duly received, and 

is at present under the consideration of the Secretary of State in 

Council. An official communication on the subject will shortly be 

made to you. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) F. C. DANVEES, Assistant Sea-etary, 
Eev. Stat. & Com. Depai'tment. 

The Secretary, 

East India AgsociATioN, 

14, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Reply. 
(E. S. & C, 611.) India Office, S.W., 

11th May, 1882. 
Sir, — I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 24th March, enclosing 
a Memorial of the East India Association relative to the Duties on 
Indian Gold and Silver Plate, and to the question of compulsory hall- 
marking. 

In reply, I am to inform you that the Memorial has, by Lord 
Hartington's directions, been forwarded for the consideration of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury. 
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You will have observed from the report of Mr. Gladstone's recent 
financial statement that no action in regard to the duties on plate can 
be taken during the current financial year. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) LOUIS MALLET. 

The Secretary, 

East India Association, 

14, Bedpobd Bow, W.C. 






TO THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, M.P., 
FIRST LORD OF THE TREASURY AND CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

The Memorial of the Cotmcil of the East India Association 
Most respectfully Showeth : 

1. That your Memorialists are greatly disappointed that Her 
Majesty's Government have decided not to abolish the duties upon 
gold and silver plate in the present Session of ParHament. 

2. That your Memorialists have seen, with much satisfieiction, 
that Her Majesty's Government are fully ahve to the mischievous 
effect of the Excise duty, as, in this country, ** limiting industry, 

lowering the standard of our manufactures, and obstructing the pro- 
gress of taste in design." 

3. That they are folly aware that Her Majesty's Government are 
anxious to aboHsh the Customs' duty, as being diametrically opposed 
to the interests of Her Majesty's Indian subjects, especially now that 
by the recent Budget all restrictions are removed from the free import 
of gold and silver wares, of foreign production, into Her Majesty's 
Empire of India. 

4. That your Memorialists also fully understand that Her 
Majesty's Government, although willing to forego the small revenue 
derived from the duties upon gold and silver plate (Customs and 
Excise), are, nevertheless, not prepared to face the demand on the 
part of manufacturers and retail dealers for a drawback of duties 
upon existing stocks; seeing, first, the difficulty of assessing the 
amount of such drawback ; secondly, that of paying it in the case of a 
commodity so distributed over the entire country ; and thirdly, the 
possibility of fraud in the attempt to participate in that drawback. 

5. But your Memorialists venture respectfully to urge, as an 
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obvious argument of qomparison worthy of the consideration of Her 
Majesty's Government, that no drawback at all has been allowed by Her 
Majesty's Indian Government in respect of the recent sweeping aboli- 
tion of Customs' duties consequent on the large free-trade measure 
known as the Honourable Major Baring's Budget. Very heavy losses, 
immeasurably iBx greater than could possibly accrue to British gold- 
smiths and silversmiths, wholesale or retail, by the abolition of the 
duties on gold and silver plate, have been suffered by the holders of duty- 
paid stocks of salt, of cotton goods, and European commodities of all 
kinds in India, by the sudden abolition of the Customs' duties. During 
the month of March, on an average of three years, the aggregate amount 
of import duty paid through the Indian Custom-houses has been about 
30 lakhs of rupees. It seems fair to estimate that at least one month's 
and probably two months' stocks of duty-paid goods were in the 
hands of dealers in India when the recent wholly unexpected abolition 
of Customs' duties was announced ; thus representing a sacrifice by 
the trading classes of India of from 800,OOOZ. to 600,000/. Your 
MemoriaHsts make no complaint on behalf of the Indian traders, 
because it has long been well tmderstood, when remissions of duty are 
made in favour of the consumer, that merchants and dealers must sus- 
tain the temporary loss incidental to such beneficial change. But your 
Memorialists may be permitted to point out that no grant of drawback 
in respect of the duties on gold and silver plate that could justly be 
proposed would amount to anything like the losses now being quietly 
sustained by traders in India. 

6. That your Memorialists further submit that British goldsmiths 
and silversmiths cannot urge a plea of *' suddenness," inasmuch as 
the agitation for the repeal of the gold and silver duties has prevailed 
for nearly five years ; that these imposts have been condenmed by a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, and by the Press of the 
United Kingdom, by several members of Her Majesty's present Go- 
vernment, and by several of the learned and scientific societies of the 
country. 

7. That, further, during these years of agitation against these 
taxes, manufacturers and dealers have " starved their stocks," and, 
therefore, that there could be no better time than the present for 
abolishing the duties. Your MemoriaHsts feel confident that, in the 
interests of the gold and silversmiths themselves, it would be far 
better for them that the duties should be abolished at once, rather 
than that the agitation for their repeal should be maintained during 
the coming year. 

8. That if Her Majesty's Govemme^t were to abolish the dutiep, 
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such would be the increase of trade, any loss made by manufacturers 
and dealers would' be more than recouped by the increased profits 
arising from improved business. 

9. That your MemoriaHsts, lastly, urge that, even when the 
duties have been abolished, it remains for an Act of Parhament here- 
after to be passed, so to alter the hall-marking laws as to permit the 
free importation of foreign gold and silver plate, and that no such 
Act can be introduced by the Department of the Board of Trade 
until the duties shall first have been abolished. Your MemoriaHsts, 
therefore, having regard to the importance of preserving and encourag- 
ing the artistic industries of Indian artificers in gold and silver ware, 
as duly set forth in their former Memorial, humbly pray that Her 
Majesty's Government may reconsider the supposed difficulty about the 
drawback, and may decide to aboHsh the Customs' and Excise duties 
upon gold and silver plate at once ; thus following the same course 
that has been adopted in all remissions of Customs' and Excise duties 
since 1842. Your Memorialists submit that the prompt and complete 
abohtion of these duties, which are so directly prohibitory of important 
products of Indian art and industry, would be a fitting sequence to the 
removal of import duties on Enghsh manufactures just carried out in 
India. 

And your MemoriaHsts will ever pray, &c. 

For the Council of the East India Association, 

(Signed) PATRICK P. GORDON, J.P. 
WM. MARTIN WOOD. 
C. W. ARATHOON. 
14, Bedford Row, W.C. M. D. DADYSETT. 

19th May, 1882. 0. C. MULLICK. 

10, Downing Street, WhitehaU, 
May 20, 1882. 

Sir, — I am directed by Mr. Gladstone to inform you that he has 
received the communication from the East India Association on the 
subject of the Plate Duties, which you have done him the honour to 
forward to him. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) G. LEVESON GOWER. 
W. Hamilton Bubk, Esq., Acting Secretary, 
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